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PREFACE TO FOURTH EDITION 


T he present book is a revised edition of The Indian 
Amateur Gardener. It is divided into three 
sections : the Ornamental Garden, the \'egetable 
Garden and the Fruit Garden, added to which 
are chapters on Timber Trees, Soils and Manures, Propa- 
gation, Garden Design, Flower Beds, Pot Plants, Plant 
Diseases, Care of Trees, Hedges, etc. 

All information has been brought up to date. The 
portion on the Ornamental Garden has been enlarged and 
that part dealing with the description of plants has been 
divided up. The selections given embody some of the more 
recent introductions which have proved worth growing. 

The information on the Vegetable and Fruit Gardens 
has been enlarged and brought up to date, where 
considered necessary. 
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Cfjapter (^ite. 
CALENDAR. 


JANUARY. 

I N hill stations, when the weather is clear, all outside 
plants should have their roots mulched with leaf mouldy 
ashes or manure. All hardy bulbs, such as Anemones,. 
Crocuses, Hyacinths, Ranculus, Snowdrops and Tulips, 
can be planted now, covering- the beds with a mulch. 
Sowings of Gloxinias and Gesneras can be made. Place- 
Dahlias in hot beds to secure cuttings. Geranium cuttings, 
can be planted. The watering of plants to be done- 
sparingly. Autumn sown seeds of Cinerarias, Petunias 
and Primulas, etc., should be pricked off into small pots. 
Water old plants of Primula sinensis with weak liquid- 
manure; these and some Geraniums should be in flower 
in the conservatory. 

In the plains prune Allamandas, Hibiscus, Ixoras, 
Jasminums, Lagerstroemias, Lantanas, Nyctanthes, and 
Quisqualis. Surface dress Roses. Chrj'santhemums taken 
up, divided and planted in nursery beds. Candytuft, 
Mignonette, French Marigolds, Nasturtiums and Con- 
volvulus can be sown for the last time. Seedlings of 
annuals should be planted out: Heliotrope, Geranium and 
Verbena cuttings. Chrj'santhemum cuttings. 


FEBRUARY. 

In hill stations shrubberies need digging over and 
hoeing of bulb beds. Plants propagated now flower as 
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well as those propagated m autumn Geranium cuttings 
can be made and old plants given bottom heat Top dress 
Auriculas and other pot plants Anemones, Gladiolus, 
Primrose and Polvnnihus can be planted now Small 
sowings of annuals in bottom heat If the weather is fine, 
transplant former sowings Plants affected with mildew 
should be sprajed with sulphur Pot plants, if necessarj, 
to be potted on 

In the plains aU tuberous, bulbous or fibrous rooted 
plants that hi\e been King dormant during the winter 
should be started into growth Late seedlings of annuals 
should be planted out Re-pot orchids Sow Poinciana and 
Tecoma seeds Increase watering as the weather warms 


MARCH 

In hltl stations all annuals can be sown Continue 
'forking of shrubberies and beds, pruning of Roses, and 
creepers m general Increase Dahlias by cuttings Carna- 
tions to be prepared for blooming 

In the plains bulbous plants, such as Dahlias, Liliums, 
which have done flowering, should be allowed to die down 
by withholding water Shrubs, which have done flowering, 
should be cut back Protect pot plants from the hot winds 


APRIL 

In the hills complete sowings of annuals Propagation 
of trees and shrubs, such as budding of Roses and cuttings 
of Ervthnna Tuberous rooted Begonias to be planted 
out 

Tn the plains trenching for new lawns should be com- 
menced Pot on Chrvsanthcmums Store bulbs Plant 
Acimines Prune certain climbers that require it 
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MAY. 

In the hills attention to annuals. Bulbous plants 
require shifting-. Hardy annuals, such as Lupins and 
Mignonettes, can still be sown. Bulbs, such as Anemones, 
Hyacinths and Ranunculus, should be in flower. Plant 
Dahlias in pots. Plants, such as Auriculas, require shading. 
Final shift of Chrysanthemums. Budding of Roses. 
Watering with liquid manure. 

In the plains continue trenching of lawns. Regular 
watering of plants and hoeing of surface soil. 


JUNE. 

In the hills budding of Roses can be continued and 
propagation by cuttings put down in the shade. Propagate 
Hollyhocks by cuttings of side shoots. Collect annual 
seeds. Water when weather is dry. 

In the plains pot plants require shelter. Propagation 
by cuttings of various shrubs and foliage plants. Sowing 
of hot ■'■veather annuals. 


JULY. 

In the hills propagate plants like Roses, Myrtles, 
Azaleas and Hydrangeas by cuttings. Liquid manure to 
Roses, Carnations, etc. Few annual seeds can be sown 
to bloom in September. 

In the plains preparation of flower beds and planting 
out of hot weather annuals. Pot Dahlia bulbs which may 
have sprouted. Propagation of tropical plants such as 
Crotons, etc. 
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AUGUST 

In the hills the garden should be in full bloom Sow 
annuals to be kept through the winter Pot on recently 
propagated plants Plant bulbs, such as Amaryalhs and 
Narcissus Divide and re-pot Richardia for winter flowering 
Chrysanthemums require good watering 

In the plains preparation of ground for lawns to be 
continued and grass to be sown towards end of month 
Propagation of various herbaceous plants by cuttings 
Layering of climbers Preparation of seed boxes 


SEPTEMBER 

In the hills plant bulbs, such as Crocus, Narcissus and 
Tulips Propagation by cuttings of Roses, Heliotrope, 
Salvias, Geraniums, etc Re-pot Geraniums th^t have done 
flowering Use water sparingly as the atmosphere is moist 
Surface hoe all pot plants 

In the plains sow Cinerarias, SaMas, etc , and make 
early sowings of Phlox, Asters, etc Preparation of seed 
beds 


OCTOBER 

Planting of bulbs to be continued Hyacinths in pots 
to be plunged for forang Seedlings to be planted out 
Arrange protection of delicate plants Sowing of annuals 
for spring flowering Chrysanthemums require liquid 
manure Dry oS Acimmes and Caladiums 

In the plains top dress lawns Pot imported bulbs 
Sowing of all v\ inter annuals Pruning of Roses Re-potting 
of pot plants and top dressing 
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NOVEMBER. 

In the hills store away bulbs that have done flowering^. 
Protection for the winter of delicate plants. Plant Tulips. 
Pot off Pansies, etc. 

In the plains propagation of Roses by budding and 
cuttings. Sow Larkspur and Nemophila. Transplanting of 
annuals. 


DECEMBER. 

Protect annuals, bulbs and soft wooded plants in beds 
by mulching. Fork soil in beds and borders. Commence 
forcing of Dahlias. Plant out Tulips. 

'In the plains withhold water from bulbs such as 
Gesneras and Spreklias. Planting out and potting off of 
seedlings. Cuttings of Heliotrope, Carnations, etc. 


THE ORNAMENTAL GARDEN 

Flowers only flourtsb rightly tn the garden of 
someone who loves them 


— Ruskin. 



Cf)apt£r 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS. 


ABELIA. 

T hese are very ornamental shrubs. A. Trifolia 
flowers in threes at the ends of the branches, pale 
yellow, tinged pink; .4. Floribunda has rosy 
purple flowers, about two inches long, in axillary 
clusters; A. Rnpestris has small pink flowers, sweet 
scented. They can all be propagated by cuttings, 

ABUTILON. 

All plants require more or less shade from the sun, 
and protection from wind and rain. They are best renewed 
yearly by cuttings placed in sand or propagated by seed. 
The flowers are bell shaped and pendulous, the petals 
folding or overlapping each other. Very showy, decorative 
and free growing and do well in the hills. The seeds may 
be sown in the plains in October and in the hills in March 
and April. The soil should be kept moist as the seeds are 
hard coated. When large enough they should be pricked 
out and planted in pots in rich soil. A. Boide de Neige is 
a pure white ; Darwini is orange, veined red ; Golden Bells 
is deep, rich yellow; Mary Miller is deep rose; Sultan has 
fine deep red flowers and a double flowered variety Thomp- 
sonti Plena, orange. Distinct from these are the dwarf 
Abutilons, of which Calypso is white; L’ African, dark 
crimson and Infanta Etilalie, pink. 
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ACANTHUS 

These are stately plants of the Thistle tribe and do 
well as lawn specimens in a deep soil and a sunn> situation 
In the plains seed maj be sown in September or October 
and in the hills in April 


AGALIA 

A Odorata is a small plant bearing" fragrant vellow 
flowers in axillary racemes They are borne at various 
times during the hot and ram> season It is a handsome 
plant and is propagated by cuttings taken off at a joint 
and rooted in sand 


AKEBIA 

This IS a pretty twining shrub known as A Quinata 
and bearing putplish brown flowers Leaves sweet scented 

ALLAMAKDA 

An extensive genus of flowering shrubs of great 
beauty, easily propagated by layering Some of the 
varieties are extremely handsome Tlowers in the hot and 
ramy season, after which the branches should be well 
thinned and cut in In the hills they require the shelter 
of a conservatory 

APHELANDRA 

Handsome shrubs which are propagated without diffi- 
culty by cuttings put down in the rains A Cristala has 
brilliant orange scarlet flowers, A Facinafor has vermilion 
coloured flowers, A Punctata is bright yellow 

ARDISIA 

Large handsome shrubs A Crenulata with whitish 
flowers followed by rose coloured berries, A Pamculata, 
flowers rose and berries red, A Umbelhla, pink flowers 
and purple berries Propagnted bv seed and by cuttings 
m the rains 




Very handsome shrubs propagated by suckers. 
A. Fragile has rosy fJowers; A. Nttida has lilac flowers; 
A, Lineaium, white. 


AZALEA. 

The Chinese and Indian varieties are fine for conser- 
vatory decoration. Their treatment corresponds with the 
Camellia which may be referred to. 

BARLERIA. 

This will grow in any garden soil and is a very hardy 
plant. They are many coloured and are a useful ornament 
in the cold season. Propagated by cuttings. Out of the 
many varieties B. Gibsoni is perhaps the prettiest, bearing 
large flowers of a light blue colour. 

BRUGMANSIA. 

These are large shrubs requiring some amount of 
shade and a rich soil and lots of room for their roots. They 
are propagated by seeds or cuttings. In the hills they do 
very well but require protection from frost. They bear 
splendid flowers of trumpet shape in great profusion. 

BRUNSFELSIA. 

These are elegant flowering shrubs and are easily culti- 
vated. B. Acuminata bears bluish violet flowers in terminal 
heads; B. Americana has whitish or primrose flowers and 
is sweet scented. 


•BU'D'DUEA. 

These are pretty and highly useful shrubs easily 
propagated by cuttings. B. Madagascarensis has silvery 
leaves and handsome orange flowers and looks well as a 
specimen; B. Asiatica has white flowers; B. Lindleyana 
bears pink flowers. 
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CALLIANDRA 

Beautiful shrubs with globular flowers They do best 
in a rich soil and are propagated by cuttings put down in 
sand Most of the flowers are scarlet in colour and resemble 
powder puffs 


CALLISTEMON 

The flowers of the Bottle Brush have a profusion of 
stamens, of which they are chefly composed The flowers 
of C Lanceolatum are of a beautiful scarlet colour, the 
tree looking exceedmglv pretty when in full bloom 
C SaUgnus js not so attractive, having pale lemon coloured 
flowers 


CAMELLIA 

These are beautiful shrubs and are usually imported 
into the country They do well m hill stations but do not 
appear to thrive on the plains, where they should be growTi 
entirely in a cool conservatory They should be kept in 
a temperature of about 6o* F till their growth is mide 
and their buds formed, and during this time should be 
frequently syringed, and kept clean m a humid atmosphere 
They grow well in a clayey loam, mixed with some sand 
and leaf mould Towards the end of April they should be 
moved to a cool situation and then placed out of doors m 
a sheltered position They require daily watering and the 
use of liquid manure In the hills, by October, they should 
be placed under glass or in the verandah and their blossoms 
should open in November or December When they have 
done flowering they should be placed in larger pots 

CATESBAEA 

This is the Lily thorn C Spmosa is a pretty plant 
when in bloom Its flowers, which are pale yellowish green, 
hang suspended from it They are trumpet shaped and 
are three to four inches long Propagated by cuttings 
during the runs 
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CESTRUM. 

These are very ornamental and are semi-climbers. 
They are propag-ated by cuttings and require a rich soil: 
and lots of room for their roots. C. Nocturnum, the Lady 
of the Night, is a night bloomer, with panicles of pale- 
yellowish flowers most delightfully perfumed. C. Elegans 
has red flowers followed by crimson berries. C. Alha has 
white flowers. 

GHIMONANTHUS. 

C. Fragrans is unornamental but worth a place in the 
garden on account of the deliciously fragrant yellow flowers. 
It is propagated by layers. 

GITHAROXYLON. 

The varieties are principally white flowered and will 
grow in almost any soil. Propagated by cuttings in the 
rains. The best is C. Subserraium which bears white, 
sweet-scented flowers. 

GLERODENDRON. 

These are handsome shrubs commonly known as the. 
Glory tree or Turks Turban. They all do well in the open 
in moderately good soil and are propagated by cuttings. 
As they flower on the tops of the current year’s shoots, all 
previous year’s growth should be cut away, when pruning. 
C. Serratum var. C. WaUichit is a blue flowering variety 
and flowers during the rainy season. C. Fallax, scarlet 
flowering, also flowers during the rainy season. 
C. Kaempferi and C. Paniculatvm have scarlet flowers during 
the hot season. C. Nutans is a white variety flowering in 
the cold season, and the other whites which flower during 
most of the jear are Fragrans, Macrostphon, and 
Volkameria. 

GOFFEA. 

The Coffee plant but very ornamental in the garden. 
In February the bushes are covered with white flowers- 
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which are extremelj pretty against the dark green polished 
•foliage Seeds should be sown during the rainy season 
The berries should not be injured m any way before sowing, 
and should be put down complete with the foot stalk 
attached They can also be propagated bj cuttings 

CRATAGUS 

The seeds of the Hawthorn should be procured from 
England and sown as soon as received It is only suitable 
•for the hills The double white and the double pink are 
"handsome \arieties The seeds take a very long time to 
germinate and their irregular sprouting may be spread o\cr 
a year or more 

CYDONIA 

These shrubs require little cultnation and are suited 
to the hills They are propagated by layers and cuttings 
C Japotitca has deep scarlet flowers, borne profusely during 
the greater part of the year The ordinary quince, 
‘C Fulgjfii, has pale red or white flowers C Chinenseisa 
small tree with rose coloured flowers 

DATURA. 

Although EL Alba is a common weed, there are other 
ornamental >arieties D Humilts flore plena has handsome 
double golden yellow flowers which are sweet scented and 
D TVrightn has sweet scented large white flowers edged 
with lilac Any soil suits them and they are best planted 
in beds or borders They are propagated by seed and 
may be treated as hardy annuals 

DEUTZIA 

These are prett\ shrubs growing to about three feet m 
height Propagated by division from suckers D Gracilis 
•bears small pure white flowers which arc borne all 
along the stems m terminal racemes in great profusion, m 
enrlv spring It also makes "a lovely little pot plant 
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DOMBEYA. 

These are large shrubs and are rather pretty when in; 
flower. Propagated by cuttings. The flowers are mostly: 
sweet scented. Blooms in the cold season. D. Palmata, 
Gagiana, Ctispidata and TUiccjoha are pink flowered and 
Mastersii and Alba Magnifica are white flowered varieties. 

DURANTA. 

The Sky flower or Golden Dewdrop is a large orna- 
mental shrub bearing flowers at all seasons. They grow 
in any soil and are exceedingly hardy and make excellent 
hedges. The flowers are succeeded by bunches of yellow 
berries. Propagated by seed or cuttings during the rains. 
D. Phimeri bears pretty blue flowers and EUsii bears white 
flowers. 


ERANTHEMUM. 

Dwarf handsome foliage shrubs bearing flowers of 
various colours. There are varieties with variegated foliage 
splashed with white> red or yellow. They are propagated’ 
by layers and grow in any rich garden soil. The flowers 
are usually blue, white or pink and shades. 

ERYTHROXYLON. 

A pretty little shrub, with its bright cherry-like berries, 
which it yields in abundance. It makes an- effective border 
plant. The leaves are medicinal and are used for makings 
Cocaine. 

ESGALLONIA. 

A choice plant bearing bright pink fragrant flowers? 
suitable for hill stations. It is propagated by layerings and 
cuttings. 

EXCOEGARIA. 

Bearing insignificant leaves, it is a handsome plant on- 
account of its foliage, which is deep purplish red on the- 
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under surface Propagated by cuttings during the rams 
E Bicolor IS most usually seen 

FLEMINGIA 

Very pretty shrubs when m full blossom They grow 
m any ordinary garden soil enriched with cow-dung and 
leaf mould Propagated from seed 

FRANCISCEA 

Very beautiful small shrub called the Vegetable 
Mercury F Hopeana has \iolet blue flowers fading to 
white In flower throughout the yea*- 

GARDENIA 

Large shrubs with very fragrant flowers requiring a 
rich soil enriched with old cow-dung or stable manure 
They are propagated by cuttings, and flower during the 
hot weather 0 Luetda, hlorida, Radicans and Lattfoha 
are some of the best varieties, all bearing sweetly scented 
flowers and having beautiful glossy green foliage 

GINORIA 

The species Americana is a shrub with myrtle-like 
foliage and purple flowers, which are borne in the hot 
weather and rams, succeeded by purple berries in the cold 
season It is propagated by seeds and cuttings put down 
during the rams 

GMEUNA 

These are large shrubs which are not very attractive 
and bear yellow flowers dunng the hot season It is 
propagated from cuttings of the 6rm wood 

GOLDFUSSIA 

These are small shrubs growing m any good garden 
soil and bearing flowers in the cold season They will 
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grow in a conservatory or under the shade of trees. They 
.are easily propag'ated by seed or by cutting’s put down 
in the cold season. G. Anisophylla bears pale blue bell- 
shaped flowers and G. Colorata is a crimson flowered 
■A'ariety. 

GOMPHOGARPUS. 

A rather graceful shrub bearing umbels of flow'ers 
■followed by a bladder-like thorn}’ fruit. It is propagated 
by seed and by cuttings put down during the rains. 

GOSSYPIUM. 

There are only tw'o or three varieties of the Cotton 
plant which have large showy flow’ers. They thrive in 
any soil that has been manured and are propagated by 
seed sow’n in the plains in October. They are not of much 
■merit as garden plants but are useful as a background and 
to hide unsightly walls. 

GRAPTOPHYLLUM. 

These plants have variegated foliage and do w’ell in 
•conservatories. G. Hortensc has foliage marked with white 
and G. Riibro pictum has foliage marked with bronzy red. 

GRISLEA. 

G. Tomentosaj known before as Woodfordia floribimda, 
is an object of great beauty during the cold season, when 
its branches are covered with small scarlet flowers, making 
a blaze of colour. The foliage turns red in the autumn. 
It is propagated by cuttings. 

HABROTHAMNUS. 

These are rather an extensive genus of most hand- 
some shrubs, w'hich are very choice and attractive. The 
flow’ers are borne in great profusion in pretty bunches of 
brilliant colours and of a waxy appearance. In the hills 
they require some protection during the w’lnter months, but 
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in the plains they grow vigorously, though old plants often 
die off during the rams Propagated from cuttings put 
down in October They require good drainage H Elegans 
has beautiful carmine flowers, Fastcularts is bright crimson, 
Aurantiacus is ormge yellow and Zephyrtnus is shaded 
red 


HAMELIA 

The Rat Poison tree, H Patens, bears orange pipe-like 
flowers in sprays, succeeded by red berries It should be 
pruned during the cold season as it loses its leaves Pro- 
pagated by cuttings 


HAMILTONIA 

Shrubs bearing sweet-scented flowers during the cold 
season They soon grow unsightly if not annually pruned 
to keep them in form They are propagated by cuttings 
of half ripe wood put down in October H SuaieoUns 
has pale heliotrope coloured flowers, and there is also a 
white variety, Alba 


HIBISCUS 

The Shoe Flower is a well known dwarf flowenng 
shrub, grown as specimens or hedge plants It is easily 
propagated from cuttings or layerings. There are rmmer- 
ous varieties, some of which are hardly to be distinguished 
from one another They should be cut in after flowenng 
The colours range from white, yellow, orange, pink and 
red to lilac H Mutabihs has white flowers changing to 
pink * 


HOLMSKIOLDIA 

A rather pretty spreading pubescent shrub, bearing 
red tubular flowers in great profusion just before the cold 
weather sets in H Coccinea should be well cut in after 
flowering Propagated by seeds or cuttings 
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HUMEA. 

H. Elegam is a ver^- handsome plant. Grown in the 
border it is very ornamental. It has a drooping- habit and 
the leaves, when rubbed, yield a powerful odour. The 
flowers are red, borne on spikes, and have a most delicious 
and strong- scent. Propagated from seed. 

ILEX. 

The Holly will not succeed in the plains, but grows 
well in hill stations, where it may be propagated from 
cuttings. The 7. Paragiiarettsis is the Mate of Paragua 
tea. I. AquifoUa is the English holly and 7. Dipyrena is 
a native of India. 7. Argenita is a lovely variety, with a 
large blotch of white in the centre of the leaves. 

INGA. 

Rapidly growing plants which must be well pruned to 
keep them in bounds. If allowed to grow they develop 
into large trees. 7. Saman is the Rain tree. 7. Dtdcis 
is the Madras Thorn, and is extensively used as a hedge. 
Propagated b}' seed sown in the rains. 

IXORA. 

Handsome dwarf flowering plants useful in the border 
or as a hedge. All of them thrive well in India and will grow 
in any garden soil. Propagated by layering and cuttings, 
while a few varieties yield seed. 7. Coccinea, the common 
variety, has bright scarlet flowers. They are available in 
numerous colours ranging from white and yellow to terra- 
cotta and orange. They are in flower during the rainy 
season mostly. 

JACARANDA. 

'These are handsome flowering plants, with' fine 
feathery fern-like foliage. Propagated by seed. Flowers 
in April and May. /. Mimoscefdlia has large panicles of 
pretty blue bell-shaped Rowers. 
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JASMJNUM 

The Jasmine includes a numerous species, but onlj a 
few are deserving a place in the garden They are best 
pruned in after flowering, especially the straggling kinds 
They are easily propagated from cuttings taken during 
the rainj season They gro%v well in any garden soil 
enriched with manure / GranJtflorum is the Chameli, 
a semi-scandent shrub with fragrant white flowers, 
/ Pubescens is the Kund, a dwarf compact plant with 
abundant white flowers, and J Santbac is the Mogra, a 
low spreading shrub with highly fragrant double white 
flowers 

JATROPHA 

This IS the Coral plant, bearing in its numerous 
varieties mostK red flowers with ornamental foliage 
Propagated by seed or by cuttings J MuUifida, 
Pandureejoha and Podoganca are varieties m cultivation 

JUNIPERUS ‘ 

These are all slow growing but very ornamental plants 
They are propagated by cuttings and layerings, and grow 
in any soil without much care / Chmentis, Aurea, 
Variegala and Communis are varieties 

jusnciA 

Dwarf ornamental shrubs, often used as a dwarf hedge 
or edging They are propagated by cuttings and wil! 
grow m any garden soil / Coccineo has scarlet flowers, 
other useful varieties are Gendantssa, Argentea and 
Grandijlora 

LAGERSTROEMIA 

The Crepe Myrtle is a very handsome plant when in 
flower during the niny season As n hedge it is an object 
of great beauty with its large bunches of flowers in various 
inlours, white, red, pink nnd lilac shades They grow 
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well in any soil and are easily propagated by cuttings put 
down in the rains. L. Flos Regina; is the Jarul tree of 
India and bears pretty mauve coloured flowers. 

LANTANA. 

Most of them bear pretty flowers, orange, red, yellow, 
white or lilac. They flower all the year round and are 
propagated by cuttings and seed. The leaves have a 
powerful sage-like scent. 

LAVANDULA. 

The Lavender, L. Sptca, is a pretty plant, easil)' raised 
■from seed and kept from year to year. The plants thrive 
in a light soil richl}' manured with leaf mould only, and 
well watered especiallj' during the flowering season, and 
in the hot weather. It is better for being given a little 
shade during the summer and must be protected from the 
rains, when this is excessive. 

LAWSONIA. 

The Henna, or Mendhi, L. Alba makes a very good 
hedge growing to a height of from ten to twelve feet- 
,When in bloom, with its panicles of greenish white flowers, 
it scents the whole garden with its fragrance, which is 
powerful and agreeable. It is easily propagated by cuttings 
put down during the rains; it may also be growTi from 
seed which it bears abundantly. There is a reddish 
flowered variety. Rubra. 


LEEA. 

L. Sanguinea is a tall shrub flowering in the rains 
with large dense heads of scarlet flowers. 

LEMONIA. 

; L. Spectabilis is a pretty shrub which bears bright 
crimson flowers and remains in bloom a Jogg^s^Sgg^Its 
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leaves, when crushed, have a delicious fragrance It 
should be well watered and sheltered from the sun It 
produces seed m abundance during the cold season, from 
which it IS propagated There is a variety with pale pink 
flowers, Rosea 


LYTHRUM 

Plants of easj culture beanng handsome flowers m 
'dense long spikes at the summit of the stems w’hich grow 
to a height of about three feet The seed ma> be sown 
in October, and again m February and March, in open beds 
or in pots, and transplanted to beds when strong enough 
to handle L Alatum has purple flowers and L Graffen 
bright pink 


MAGNOUA 

M Grandiflora is a handsome small tree of about 15 
feet m height, with pretty, glossy, laureWike leaves, and 
bears splendid large, sweet-scented flowers They are 
■plants of great beauty and require a rich soil and should 
"be planted in a somewhat shaded position, at least shaded 
from the fierce rays of the midday sun during the summer 
They grow with difficulty in Bengal but succeed m Upper 
India Propagated by gootee grafting Af Fuscata bears 
highly fragrant flowers of t vellow or cream colour 
M Pterocarpa grows into 4 tree and has large white, 
fragrant flowers Af Pumtla is a dwarf variety with highly 
fragrant flowers 


MALPIGHIA 

The Barbados Cherry is a handsome shrub which is 
■often used for hedging purposes The variety Cocctgera 
bears whitish pink flowers whidt are followed by a crop 
of small berries, much like cherries, the size of a pea 
Af GJahra has purple flowers with vellow anthers in the 
•centre Propagated by cuttings 
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MARTYNIA. 

These plants bear rather handsome ffon-ers, like that 
of a Foxglove in shape, of rather an agreeable scent. They 
require to be protected from frost. The seed pods are 
hard and black, with two sharp thorns at the narrow end. 
M. Diandra has rose coloured flowers ; Fragrans is much 
the same, though of smaller growth ; and Luiea has yellow 
flowers. Propagated from seed. 

MEMOGYLON. 

M. Edide is a pretty shrub when in flower bearing 
purplish blue fragrant flowers. It is considered a jungle 
plant of this countrj-. 

MEYENIA. 

M. Erecta is a pretty shrub, with pretty gloxina-like 
flowers, bluish purple with a pale yellow tube. Propagated 
by cuttings and seed. It grows in any garden soil if well 
manured and watered during the hotter months of the year. 
In flower during the cold season. M. Hawtayeana is more 
of a climber with azure blue flowers with a white tube. It 
is nearl}' always in flower and is propagated by seed. 

MICHELIA. 

These plants are valued for the delicious fragrance of 
their flowers. M. Chaiupaca, or the Chumpa of the natives, 
bears yellowish flowers of a dull colour b’ut are exceedingly 
fragrant, ill. Alba has white flowers. 

MONTANOA. 

M. Bipinnatifida is a tall pretty shrub with large 
bunches of white flowers borne in December. It is pro- 
pagated by cuttings. 

MUNRONIA. 

M. Javanicum is propagated by cuttings put down in 
the rains and has fragrant white flowers produced during 
the rainy season. 
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MURRAYA 

The Chinese Box is a handsome shrub bearing- sweet- 
scented flowers and \er> useful as an ornamental hedge 
M Exotica bears corjmbs of white sweetly perfumed 
flowers followed by red berries It is propagated by 
cuttings 


MUSSAENDA 

These are peculiar in producing leafv sepals of a white 
or scarlet colour around the floAvers, which in comparison 
are somewhat inconspicuous They are propagated by 
cuttings put dOAAn in the rains M Frondosa has yellow 
flowers with white sepals, M ErvthrophyJla has \cllow 
flowers Avith scarlet sepals, M Corvmbosa has pale orange 
flowers with white sepals They are at their best during 
the rams 


MYRTUS 

The Myrtle is a well-known shrub bearing sweetly 
scented white flowers and leaves during the hot weather 
Propagated by layers There is a pink flowered variety, 
Tomentosa 


NERIUM 

The Oleander arc common shrubs which bear flowers 
at the end of their shoots, which grow to a length of 
seven or eight feet The leaves are also chiefly confined 
to the summit of these shoots, md so to avoid the lower 
portions of the plant from becoming bare, the plants 
should be pruned in after flowering They grow readily 
from cuttings and lavers The flowers arc sweet scented 
They can be obtained with flowers in a variety of colours 
m white, pink and red m numerous shades Thev are all 
verv pretty when m full flower, especially the double 
« arieties, which are loaded till drooping with clusters of 
Powers 
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OGHNA. 

O. Squarrosa is a tall shrub bearing" }eIlow scented 
flowers during the hot weather. Propagated by cuttings 
put down in the rains and also by seed. 

OLEA. 

These are \ery choice shrubs, especially O. Fragrans, 
which is propagated with much difficulty by cuttings in 
sand under glass. It grows to about five feet in height 
and bears bunches of white flowers which are very fragrant. 
The\- are not suited to the plains where they will grow 
with some difficulty. 


OXYANTHUS. 

These are highly ornamental shrubs, bearing white or 
yellow flowers, scented, elongated and in racemes. They 
are quite as hardy in India as Gardenias. O. HirsuUis 
bears fragrant, white, star-shaped flowers. 0. Versicolor 
has whitish, rose coloured and pink flowers and is a smaller 
plant than the other. 


PAEONIA. 

The Preonia will only succeed in hill stations. The 
flowers var)- in colour from pure white to bluish salmon, 
and from rose to the most intense scarlet. The Chinese 
varieties are hardy and early flowering. Grown upon a 
lawn, or in a conspicuous part of the garden, they are very 
handsome ornaments, when given a rich soil and careful 
treatment. The)' are exquisitely pretty plants, their colour- 
ing is extremely rich and they are most profuse bloomers. 

PANDANUS. 

The leaves of the Screw pine grow in whorls or are 
screw-like in arrangement, and arc long, strap formed with 
spines along the edges. P. Odoratissimus has powerfully 
fragrant flowers enclosed in whitish sheath-like leaves and 
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sends down aerial roots from the stem There are other 
varieties, but this is the most commonly met with There 
IS a variegated type of P Odoratissimus vartegatus whose 
leaves are edged with white 

PARKINSONIA 

The Jerusalem Thorn bears small, sweetly scented 
yellow flowers m pendulous racemes and should be gronn 
in well drained porous soil Is a useful hedge plant on 
account of its thorny nature It is propagated by cuttings 
and seed 


PAVETTA 

These shrubs are very much hke Ixoras and are pro- 
pagated by cuttings put down m the rains The flowers of 
most of the varieties are white and generally fragnnt 

PEDILANTHUS 

The Adjutant’s hedge or Jew plant is often used to 
form a hedge and bears small purplish crimson flowers 
It IS propagated by cuttings 

PENTAS 

P Carnea is a pretty herbaceous shrub, bearing Ixora- 
like heads of flowers of a pale lavender pink colour nearly 
all the year round They do well m a rich soil and with 
partial shade Propagated by cuttings The varieties 
Kermesiita with crimson flowers and Pariiflors with flame 
coloured flowers are not widely known 


PHILADELPHUS 

The Syringe or Mock Orange can only be cultivated 
in the hills Its flowers are vAhite with a strong orange 
scent and the leaves have the odour and taste of cucumber 
They should be well cut in after flowering, as the flowers 
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are borne on the last year’s wood. Propagated by cuttings 
or layers. Coranarus, Hirstus and Grandiflorus are 
varieties. 

PHLOGOCANTHUS. 

P. Thyrsiflorus makes a pretty plant in the border 
with its spikes of purplish red flowers. It is propagated 
by cuttings which are best taken in the rains. It requires 
a well-drained porous soil. 

PITTOSPORUM. 

P. Tobira is an exceedingly handsome shrub about 
four feet in height. Its chief beauty lies m its foliage, 
which is of a shining green. It seldom flowers in this 
country, but when it does it bears white fragrant flowers 
in terminal clusters. P. Tobira variegatum has variegated 
leaves. 

PLUMBAGO. 

P. Capensis requires to be grown in a somewhat 
shaded position and bears, almost at all seasons, but espe- 
cially during the hot and rainy seasons, pale azure blue- 
flowers, in form and arrangement like Phlox blooms. It 
is benefited by pruning during the cold season. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings or division. P. Rosea has rose- 
coloured flowers and Zeylanica has white flowers. 

PLUMERIA. 

The Frangipani bears beautiful corymbs of l.igblv 
fragrant flowers during the hot season and rains and is- 
obtainable in a variety of colours and hybrid forms. 
P. Acuminata bears white flowers with a }’ellow throat and 
of a waxy appearance. There are varieties with red, white 
and yellow colours and combinations of these. Easily 
propagated by cuttings. 

POINGIANA. 

P. Pulcherrima can be had in two varieties, one with 
red and the other with yellow flowers. These are borne- 
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jn immense erect tuft-hke racemes and are a prettj sight 
in the garden Thej are of straggly growth and should 
be cut m during the cold season They do not like a ■very 
cold climate and are easily propagated from cuttings 

POLYANTHUS 

Seed should be procured from Europe for sowing in 
November and December in the plains and in November m 
the hills They should be soun in pans or boxes, well 
<lrained and filled with a light but rich mould The seed 
must be xer\ lightly covered with soil and very sparingly 
watered No artificial licat is required hen the seed 
germinate they must be shaded from the sun and ram 
When the plants are strong enough, they should be picked 
out and planted in a shady situation in beds The compost 
should consist chiefly of loam, sand and leaf mould in equal 
parts, and a small quantity of old cow-dung should bt 
added The plants will begin to grow in spring and will 
require to be slightly earthed up, when they will flower 
beautifully They may be divided m the Autumn and put 
Into pots When the plants show signs of bloom the pots 
should be surface dressed with a richer compost without 
-disturbing the roots Trequent watering with liquid manure 
'is very beneficial when the plants are in bud or bloom 
As the flowers fade on pot plants, the plants should be 
raken up, divided, and planted out in beds in a shady 
situation They mav be rc-polted again the following 
Autumn The spikes oT bloom should be staked 

PORTLANDIA 

The White Horse of Jamaicn, P Graniiiflora, is an 
exceedingly choice shrub of exquisite beauty The foliage 
IS very handsome, of a rich gfossy green, which contrasts 
well with the flowers, which are about fi\e inches long 
and pure white, like those of the White Lilv, and exquisitely 
fragrant, especially at night P Coccinea, scarlet with 
yellow anthers They grow m any good garden soil, but 
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require protection from the cold, even in the plains. A 
consen’atorj' would suit them well. Propagated by cuttings 
dn the rains. 

PUNIGA. 

The Pomegranate makes a handsome plant when in 
flower with its lovely scarlet blossoms. When pruning only 
w^eakly branches should be thinned out, and not cut down 
indiscriminately, as the flowers are borne on the extrem- 
ities of the branches formed of the current year’s growth. 
There is a double flowered variety. In flower during the 
hot weather. 

QUASSIA. 

Q. Amara is a handsome flowering plant bearing 
beautiful flowers of a rich scarlet, like Salvia Splendeus. 
Propagated by cuttings placed under a hand glass in sand. 

PHAPHIOLEPSIS. 

The Indian Hawthorn is a pretty shrub which is quite 
hardy and tvill grow well in the hills. R. Indica flowers 
in February with pretty white or pink tinted blooms the 
size of the English Haw’thorn in terminal panicles. There 
are varieties of this species : var. Phceostemon has white 
flowers with brown filaments; var. Rtibra has reddish 
flowers. R. Japonica Integerrima has pure white fragrant 
flowers in terminal panicles. 

RHODODENDRON. 

This is the most magnificent of flowering shrubs and 
grow w'ild in the Himalayan range. They are particularly 
hill plants where the half hardy varieties succeed well. 
There are hundreds of cultivated species, but the following 
are some of the best: Mactilaium Grandiflorttm ; Roseuvi 
Pictduratum; Blandyanuru ; Airosanguineiim ; Nohleanum; 
Duchess of Sutherland; Paryllianum ; and Toivardiana. 
Thev bear frequent removal, but care must always be 
taken not to break the ball of earth round them or loosen 
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the soil from the stem They will groM in any light 
vegetable soil of a sand^ character enriched with old 
manure The dwarf varieties are suitable for rockwork 
edging to clumps of the strong growing varieties 

RONDELETIA 

i? BnUiantissima is a pretty plant with its heads of 
orange scarlet blossoms borne nearly all the year round 
R Odorala has fragrant vermilion flowers and R Purdtei 
has pale yellow, fragrant flowers They are all propagated 
by cuttings which take some time to root, or by seed 

RUSSEUA 

Weeping Marj, or R Junceo, is an extremely hand- 
some plant, flowering most of the year, with bright scarlet 
tube-like flowers which are borne in drooping profusion on 
long rush-like stems with feathery foliage A pretty way 
of growing It IS in suspended baskets R Floribunda is 
an erect growing variety bearing flowers very like the 
last, but of a crimson scarlet colour Both varieties are 
propagated by division most readily, and the plants being 
extremely hardy, grow m any ordinary garden soil 

SALIX 

The Weeping Willow, S RabyJontca, is the only 
species generally met with m India and makes a pretty 
object growing by the side of water There are other 
species but not of sufficient merit for the garden The 
Weeping Willow lives but a short life in the hills, owing 
to a borer which penetrates the timber and soon kills it It 
is propagated by cuttings 

SERISSA 

S FcBtida IS a pretty little shrub, about two feet m 
height, bearing small double white flowers at almost all 
seasons Propagated by cuttings 
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SKIMMIA. 

These are pretty Laurel-like shrubs with whitish 
flowers, clustering in terminal panicles which are branched, 
followed by bunches of berries. They all thrive in the hills, 
and in the plains only succeed in grass conservatories. 
They are propagated by seeds and cuttings. S. Fragrans 
has sweet scented white flowers. S. Japonica has Holly- 
like white flowers in panicles; there is a variegated variety 
of this with the leaves bordered with white. S. Laureola 
is a pretty citron scented plant with pale yellow, very frag- 
rant flowers in compact corymbs. S. Oblata is a pretty 
species from Japan with bright vermilion berries. 

SOLIDAGO. 

S. Canadansis is the Golden Rod, a dwarf shrub with 
crowded panicles of flowers of a yellow colour. It is pro- 
pagated by division. 

SOPHORA. 

This is an exceedingly pretty shrub but growing with 
great difficulty in the warmer parts of India. S. Tomen- 
tose is a rather large shrub with showy Laburnum-like 
flowers of a pale violet colour. S. Tetraptera is a species 
wdth yellow flowers. The Japanese Pagoda tree, S. Japonica 
pendula, is exceedingly pretty, willow-like, drooping, with 
small whitish flowers in loosely branching panicles. All 
propagated from seed. 


SPARTEUM. 

The Spanish Broom, S. Junceum, bears yellow frag- 
rant flowers, which are showy and borne in terminal 
racemes. Broom-like, it seldom has leaves. It is a very 
ornamental plant and with care outlives the hot season in 
the plains. It grows more easily in the hills, but when 
young requires to be sheltered from the heavy rains. It is 
propagated from cuttings. The twigs, when macerated, 
yield a good fibre. 
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SPIRAEA 

Roots of the MeadoNV Sueet are imported and put 
down in the hills in spring ind earl} in September m the 
plains, when they soon show signs of growth A soil rich 
in leaf mould suits them They have flowers m dense 
heads, the flowers individually small, but m great profusion. 
S Japontca is elegant and as a pot plant has few rivals 
Its feathery blooms are purest white It delights in a 
rich soil and is well adapted for rockeries, and also for the 
border in a partially sheltered situTtion, especially in the 
plains S Palmata is a lovclj plant with bright cnmson 
flowers 


STACHYTARPHETA 

The Brazilian Tea tree, S Jamaicensis, is a dwarf 
shrub, pretty when in flower with its spikes of blue lIo^ve^s. 
It IS propagited b> cuttings S Mutabths is a coarse 
looking plant bearing rosv crimson flowers S. Ontbtea 
has Molet coloured flowers 

STROBILANTHES 

5 Dyerianus has handsome purple tinted leaves and 
makes a pretty pot plant, or looks well m a rockery 
5 Glomeratus has the undersurface of the leaves coloured 
purple and S Scaber has yellow flowers They all can 
be grown in a conservatory and are easily propagated by 
cuttings put down in light soil in the rainy season They 
thrive best m a light rich soil 


TABERNAEMONTANA 

The Chandni are handsome shrubs and are easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings put down in the rams T Coronaria 
has pretty single flowers, of a waN-like appearance There 
^s a double variety, ns also one \ ith variegated foliage 
T Dicholoma has single flowers scattered all over the 
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plant. T. Rccurva has fragrant flowers in great pro- 
fusion during the hot season. The plants are sometimes- 
used as a hedge. 


TAMARIX. 

The common Jhau, T. Articiilata, is a tall shrub bearing 
pale reddish purple flowers and having feathery casurina- 
like foliage. Another variety, T. Dtoica, has whitish pink 
flowers. Propagated by cuttings put down in the rains. 

TAXUS. 

The Yew grows well in the hills and is used as a 
hedge plant. There appears to be only one variety, 
T. Chinensis, mentioned in any works on Indian Gardening, 
but there are other fine species whidi would probably all 
do well in the hills. 


TECOMA. 

These are tall shrub flowering most of the year round' 
and useful not only in the slirubbery but also as a hedge 
plant. The flowers are produced in terminal bunches and 
are trumpet shaped. T. Capensis has orange scarlet 
flowers and T. Chrysantha and T. Stans both have yellow 
flowers. Generally propagnted by seed and also by « 
cuttings. 

TEPHROSIA. 

T. Candida is a beautiful shrub, splendid when in 
bloom with its large white blossoms. The plant has air 
elegant appearance with its ashy greyish green foliage- 
underneath the leaves and brilfiant green above them. Pro- 
pagated from seed which may be sown at any season of 
the year. 

THEVETIA. 

T. Nerijolia has leaves much like the Oleander and 
tubular flowers of a yellowish orangy colour, followed by- 
almond-shaped nuts. Propagated by seed- 
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THUJA 

The Arbor X'ila: is a most ornamental shrub and 
makes one of the finest ornamental hedg« All the 
varieties are propagated bj seed T Onenlalis is a large 
growing speaes and T Compacta is a dwarf kind 

VINCA 

These are pretty flowering plants of a dwarf habit 
which thrive m any kind of soil without any care If left 
to themselves they send shoots along the ground and 
increase rapidlj V itba has ivhite, V Rosea rose and 
V Major blue coloured flowers The% can be increased 
by cuttings 
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AESGHYNANTHUS. 

T hese are lovely twiningf plants and are worthy of 
extensive cultivation. They are easily g-rown on a 
block of wood which must be covered with moss, 
on to which they should be tied with copper wire; 
the foots should first be tied with moss before tying' them 
on to the block, after which they require syringing" with 
water as necessary and occasionally dipping in tepid water. 
They may be grown in pots in light rich compost and 
trained up a trellis. Cuttings about three inches long of 
“half ripened wood should be made and placed under a bell 
glass in moderate bottom heat, after removing all the leaves 
except one or nvo at the top. They root readily in February 
or March. When they have rooted, transfer singly to small 
pots, covering with a bell glass in bottom heat till 
established. Baskets are commonly employed for them 
and is an effective way of growing them. They should 
be lined with moss and filled with rich light compost, and 
the branches fastened down with pegs. Water well in 
summer to induce growth and in the cold weather they 
should be allowed to rest. Plants grown from cuttings 
flower the second year. A. FuJgens bears deep bright 
crimson flowers with a very long throat and tube on the 
under side orange; the lobes are striped black. It flowers 
in October. A. Grandiflorus is large flowered, deep crim- 
son orange, the segments with a dark mark on top ; flowers 
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in August A Atrosangmea is dark red and flowers in 
July A Cordi]ohus red flowers striped with black, 
A Longifjorus scarlet flowers during the summer, A Tri- 
color deep blood red, lobes striped black, throat and base 
of lobes bright orange 


ANTIGONON 

The Sandwich Island creeper Beautiful fast growing 
climbers which tend to become bare at the bottom To 
avoid this they should be pruned down annually at the 
commencement of the rams and ne%v growth will soon 
spring up A Intigne has rose-coloured flowers which arc 
double in appearance, A Leptoptis is a deep pink and 
A Leptopus alba hts white flowers Propagated by layer- 
ing and by seed It is better to propagate the white variety 
by means of layers as seed do not come true to type 

ARGYREIA. 

These are shrubby climbers flowering the greater por- 
tion of the year and propagated by cuttings A Argentia 
is very large with silvery, velvety heart-shaped leaves, 
especially on the lower surface, which is almost like down 
It bears whitish rose flowers in the rams, A Splendens 
has tubularly bell-shaped flowers of a pale red colour , and 
A Campaniilata has pinky purple flowers 

ARISTOLACHIA 

These are light climbers bearing flowers most curious 
m form The Dutchman’s Pipe There are a number of 
varieties to be found m India, out of which A EUgans is 
the most common The flowers are a very dark purplish 
velvety colour mottled on cream or white ground A Gigas 
IS a gigantic variety and most curious The plants 
are readily grown in a grass conservatory m a light soil 
enriched with leaf mould Some of them grow readily m 
the open m the plains, but m the hills they will not succeed 
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unless in a warm conservatory. The flowers are brown 
and cream and are joetid smelling. The variety Elegans 
is grown from seed, but the others are grown from 
cuttings. 


ARTABOTRYS. 

The Tail Grape, A. Odoratissivius, is a shrubby 
climber with extremely fragrant greenish yellow flowers, 
borne chiefly in the rains. Propagated by seed or cuttings 
in the rains. 


BANISTERIA. 

These are very ornamental and extensive creepers and 
require the support of strong iron posts. They are pro- 
pagated by layering. B. LaurifoUa is a well-known variety 
with its olive green foliage, roagbish and hard to the 
touch, and covered over with its bright yellow or golden 
flowers in large clusters. B. Chrysophylla bears deep 
orange-coloured flowers. B. Ferriiginea is yellow flowered 
and so is B. Fulgens. 

BEAUMONTIA. 

B. Grandiflora is a very extensive and rampant creeper, 
bearing in the cold season a profusion of flowers of a 
trumpet form, white tinged with green, which are very 
pretty and slightly scented. Is best grown on a wall and 
is propagated by layering. 

BIGNONIA. 

Some of the Bignonias are very handsome and grow 
well in any garden soil enriched with manure. They are 
propagated by layers or cuttings put down under glass. 
B. Venusta, the most beautiful of all Bignonias, in the cold 
season is literally one mass of gorgeous colour. The 
flowers are orange and tubular shaped and borne in huge 
trusses. B. Chamherlayeni flowers during the hot months, 
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but IS, on the whole, a shy bloomer, it bears creamy jcllow 
flowers B Crucigera is coppery yellow, B Jncarrtala is 
pale hide, striped purple, B Afagmfica is purple, and 
B I'weedtana is \ellow 

BOUGAINVILLEA 

These are magnificent climbers thriving in any garden 
soil without much care Propagated by layers B Spec- 
tabitis has small pale yellow tubular flowers between two 
pale crimson bracts and is one mass of bloom in the spring 
B Glabra is thornless and m bloom nearly all the year 
round with magenta coloured flowers B Splendcns bears 
magenta flowers during the cold season and is a very fine 
object when in bloom B Laientea is a brick-coloured 
vanetv, flowering during the cold season, and is a great 
object of beauty B ScaWet Queen is a recent introduc- 
tion and bears crimson scarlet flowers during the cold 
season 

BOUSSINGAULTIA 

The Madeira Vine, B Basellotdes, is i very pretty 
and elegant creeper, doing well both in the hills and the 
plains The flowers are white and fragrant, small and 
disposed in clusters They are quick growing plants and 
are propagated from tubercles produced on the stems 

CAMOENSIA 

C Maxima is a magnificent and gorgeous climber 
flourishing in a rich loam mixed with leaf mould Pro- 
pagated by cuttings wrbich root in a sandv loam if placed 
under a hand glass The flowers are yellow tinted with 
gold, veined and cut at the mouth 

CAMPSIDIUM 

Handsome plants requinng a rich loam w ith leaf mould 
and propagated by layers in the rams C ChUense has 
flowers of a rich orange colour and tubular 
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CENTROSEMA. 

These are handsome creeping- plants of considerable 
size, which may be propagated from seed or rooted runners. 
C. Graudi flora has purplish flowers and C. Virginiannm 
bears flowers of much the same colour; while C. Phaneri 
has white flowers with a puce spot. 

GEROPEGIA. 

These are pretty climbing plants with most curious 
and pretty flowers. Some of them are bulbous and others 
are fibrous rooted. C. Gardnertt is a fine species with 
creamy white flowers marked with purple blotches. They 
die down after flowering and spring up again from their 
roots. Propagated by division of the roots and from 
cuttings. After dying down they should be watered very 
sparingly. 

CISSUS. 

This is a plant of great beauty having ornamental 
foliage, being variously mottled with red, white and dark 
green and borne upon red foot stalks. They grow best 
in a dark corner of the conserv'atory, and thrive vigorously 
and display the splendour of their leaves in a humid 
atmosphere. They may be planted in pots in a well-drained 
and porous soil. They are easily propagated by cuttings 
placed in sand under a glass. There are mdny varieties 
with insignificant flowers. 

CLEMATIS. 

The Virgin’s Bower does very well in the hills and 
are most charming plants in a large number of varieties. 
They enjoy a good light soil. Frequent watering with 
liquid manure assists them in flowering very much. Pro- 
pagated by layering which takes a year to root, but is 
the most certain method. Cuttings do not strike readily 
and seedlings are two or three years before they flower. 
There are many types of Clematis, each with their varieties. 
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CLITORIA 

The Butter/lj Pea is a slender creeper flowering- at 
all times Thej are easily raised from seed and may be 
grown in a pot in ordinary soil The flowers are various 
in colour, both single and double, in blue, sky blue, white 
and purple 


COBAEA 

C Scandens is an ornamental creeper of large growth 
with large deep purple bell-shaped flowers The seeds are 
flat and should be planted edgeways, a very small percent- 

germinates In the plains sow m October and in the 
hill stations either in October or m April-Ma> In the 
phms thej do not readilv Iiac to a second jear but are 
perennial in the hills If lime and brick rubbish is mixed 
with the soil, the colour of the flowers is intensified 

GOMBRETUM 

These fine flowered plants are diflicult to propagate 
and firm, short jointed cuttings of young shoots should 
be selected for striking They flower in the cold season 
and in pruning should be thinned out The flowers of 
the yanous yarieties are all of a crimson or carmine 
colour 

CORYNOSITLIS 

These are elegant climbing shrubs, with handsome 
large white flowers with five petals, the lower one being 
the largest and drawn out below into a large pouch, which 
IS compressed on both sides, constricted in the middle and 
twisted 


CYANOTIS 

The Wandering Jew is a plant of a prostrate creeping 
habit, with very pretty leaves, hardy and common They 
are admirably adapted for rockeries and in the phins 
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should be grown in a consen-atory. They take root at 
the joints as they creep along the soil. 

DELIMA. 

D. Sarmentosa is a handsome climbing shrub with 
fragrant white flowers in loose, terminal racemes. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings during the rains. 

DIPLADENIA. 

These are climbers of great beautj’ which are success- 
fully grown in plant houses. They require a soil resem- 
bling peat broken up with silver sand, with perfect drainage. 
Propagated b}' cuttings. D. Amabilis bears very large 
rosy crimson flowers in huge clusters; D. Amoena is pink, 
suffused rose ; D. BoHviensxs is white with a yellow throat ; 

D. Brearleyana, one of the best, is pink changing to 
deepest crimson ; and D. Carissixna is a lovely large 
flowered variet}- of a soft blush pink. 

EGGREMOCARPUS. 

Very elegant and beautiful slender climbers bearing 
tubular flowers. They do best in a rich soil in the hills 
but do not succeed in the open in the plains. They may 
succeed grown in a conserv'atory. Propagated by seed 
sown in March. E. Longiflortts has yellow flowers and 

E. Scaber is scarlet or deep orange. 

EGHITES. 

The Savannah Flower is a light climber with fragrant 
flowers. E. Caryophyllata is clove scented and has star 
shaped white flowers with curiously twisted petals. 
E. Rtibro-venosa is a A'ellow flowered variety with orna- 
mental foliage. 

EPIPREMNUM. 

E. Mirabile is very pretty trained up a tree and 
resembles Monsteria. 
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The Ivy Fig-, F Repens, is a pretty creeper with small 
leaves, which attach themselves to trees or walls against 
which they may be growing, after the fashion of the Ivy 
The vanet> F Slipiilala has larger foliage 

HEDERA 

The Ivy, H Helix, does not generally thrive in the 
plains but grows without anj care m the cooler climates 
of the hill stations They do best when placed in a 
northerlj aspect in the plains, but do not make much 
growth 


HEXACENTRIS 

A large climber which must be kept well pruned in, 
as it takes up much space if allowed to grow on without 
check The Howers are borne during the cold season and 
are orange red and rather pretty 

HIPTAGE 

The Creeping Chestnut, H Atadabloia, is a heavy 
climber with yellow and while flowers which it produces 
in gn nt profusion during the cold season Propagated 
by seed and layers 


HOYA 

The Wax plant is a most beautiful and interesting 
genus, grown easily from a single leaf, with the leaf stalk 
half buried in the sand, and also from cuttings They all 
require a very porous soil with a drainage of potsherds, 
leaf mould, cocoanut fibre, or moss all mixed together 
They love to grow in the shade and require a bamboo 
trellis to grow upon H Carnosa has pink flowers with 
a pink crown, H Parasatica has straw-coloured flowers 
with a pink crown, H Potsu has buff-coloured flowers, 
and H Mollis is white with a purple crown 
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IPOMEA. 

The Ipomeas are very pretty creeping- plants; some of 
them are extensive climbers and cover large trees to their 
tops. They are most useful for covering trellises and many 
of them are very handsome. They may be grown in any 
garden soil and do not require any particular treatment. 
They are propagated from seed and are to be had in 
various colours. 1. Rubro-coernJia is one of the best 
with beautiful large azure blue flowers. 

JACQUEMONTIA. 

/. Violacea is a rapid growing light climber with 
pretty blue flowers and thriving in a partially shaded situa- 
tion in a good rich soil. Propagated by layers. 

KENNEDIA. 

These are bean-like climbers or prostrate plants, thriv- 
ing very well up-country but not doing so well in lower 
Bengal. They are rapid growers and prefer partial shade. 
The seed may be sown just before the rains commence. 
K. Marryaicc has light scarlet flowers and K. Rubicunda 
is dark red. 

LAPAGERIA. 

This is a most beautiful creeper which is propagated 
from seed. Few climbing plants are so handsome showing 
a great profusion of bell-formed pendant flowers, generally 
of a rose colour spotted with white. They may be grown 
from baskets or rustic work or in pots with a bamboo 
trellis work. They are best when planted in a well-drained 
bed. It is a very important point to secure as good 
drainage as possible. Their roots must be enclosed within 
a space surrounded by brick tiles to within a square yard, 
or they will send out suckers. In the plains they should 
be grown in a plant house. They are best, however, suited 
to the hills as they require to be kept cool in March, April 
and May. Plenty of water must be given to them while 
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growing- and syringing js highly beneficial till the flowers 
open Green fly, a \ery common pest, must be kept in 
check L liosea is rosy crimson and L Alha is white and 
IS a losely variety 


LONICERA 

The Honeysuckle, L Cfunensts, is a well-known 
climber bearing light-yellow flowers of an exquisite fra- 
grance It grows m any ordinary garden soil with no parti- 
cular care, except to be trimmed when it goes beyond 
bounds The variety I Caprijoltmii has yellow flowers 
with a bluish tube and will onlv grow in the hills Other 
Narieties are L jBracliv/iotfa and I Qutnqiielocularis 

LOPOSPERMUM 

L Scandenj is a creeper of not Nery extensive growth 
The seed should be sown \n October, both in the hills and 
the plains, and two or three plants placed m a large pot 
The flowers are large, of a pretty rose colour and of the 
-shape of the Foxglove They require a light rich soil 

MANETTIA 

ilf Cordifoha IS a small creeper of slender growth, 
requiring a small bamboo trellis work to support it, and is 
very ornamental for conservnlory purposes, requiring a 
small amount of shade It is propagated by division of 
the roots M Cocemea has bright scarlet flowers with 
a white tube, spotted red, and the throat closed by yellow 
hairs M ilficnnj has rich orange flowers 

MAURANDYA 

M Borcloyona is a very delicate looking slender 
creeper with small snapdragon-like flowers of different 
colours white, lilac, violet, blue and rose coloured It 
needs a bamboo trellis work. The best time for sowing the 
seed IS in October, and again in February, and it will grow 
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in almost any soil. It can be grown to perfection in pots 
or boxes and will live for years if trimmed of decaying 
foliage and protected from frost. It flowers throughout the 
)'ear. 

MELODIISrUS. 

M. Monogynus is rather a large climber with white 
fragrant flowers in crowded terminal panicles. It bears 
fruit the size of an apple. Propagated by seed or cuttings, 
put down during the rains. 

MINALOBATA. 

Ipomea Vcrsicolour is a lovely climber, which is sown 
as an annual in India, flowering well the first year, although 
a perennial. The flowers are produced in quite a different 
form to the genus ; they are in sprays like bells, crimson 
when first opening, then changing to yellow. In the plains 
sow in June and again in October and in the hills in 
Spring. 


MYRISPHYLLUM. 

A lovely little climber with beautiful spray-like 
branchlets used in the composition of wreaths and bouquets, 
etc. The flowers are inconspicuous but are scented. 
Propagated by seed or by division and is best in partial 
shade. 


NEPENTHES. 

There are many varieties of the Pitcher plant, as 
beautiful as they are curious. Their leaves are curiously 
formed with a tendril at the end bearing the pitcher, in 
some varieties coloured most gorgeously. They thrive in 
a slightly shaded situation, in a well-drained moist soil. 
Propagated by cuttings, layers and seed. The flowers of 
all the varieties are insignificant; their beauty consists in 
their leaves and pitchers. They require a close humid 
atmosphere and a light rich soil. 
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PASSIFLORA 

The Passion flowers are a most extensive and beautiful 
g’enus of climbing* plants They bear tendrils to support 
and assist them in climbing’ They are all propagated by 
cuttings and layers In hill stations they require to be 
protected in a glass conservatory during the winter 
P CcBrulea is a common variety but one of the prettiest It 
flowers during the rains, calyv and petals pate greenish 
white, rajs purple, white m the middle and blue at the 
ends P Alata has fragrant crimson flowers variegated with 
white and purple, P Cocemea is scarlet, P Kermesina 
with carmine crimson flowers, appearing in the shade 
throughout the hot and ramj season, P Launjoha with 
larg^e blue fragrant flowers, P Pnneeps with handsome 
scarlet flowers, and P Heterophylla with exquisite yellow 
and crimson flowers The edible vanetj, P EduUs, thrives 
and fruits in the hills 

PERGULARIA 

The Cowslip creeper, P OJoraUssima, is a slender 
plant bearing flowers of a dull greenish jellow colour of 
a most delightful fragrance Thev arc small and are borne 
in clusters and are hidden among the leaves It will grow 
in any good garden soil and is propagited by layers or 
f'om seed which it bears during the cold season 

PETREA 

The Purple Wreath, P PoInti/jJ is a rather stiff 
creeper, but is a most lovtlj object when in bloom covered 
with its azure blue clusters of stir-formed blossoms, in 
perfect wreaths almost dnping the whole plant m colour, 
during the cold months Propagated by layers or from 
suckers 

PHASEOLUS 

The Greek creeper, P Caraculla has a most peculiar 
flower, purplish rosy white and jellow mixed, having some 
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.resemblance to a snail. The flowers are sweetly scented. 
They are raised from seed during- the rains but frequently 
die off during the cold season. They should be grown in 
a large, well-drained pot and should be cut in at the 
approach of the cold season. P. Lobatus has jellow flowers 
and P. Semi-crectus is greenish, tinged purple. 

PHILODENDRON. 

These are epiphytal climbers with ornamental foliage 
and are easilj' grown in grass conservatories. They are 
easily propagated by division of the stems, which take root 
as they creep along the ground. They are cultivated in 
the same way as Anthuriums. 

PORANA. 

The Bridal Bouquet, P. Paniculata, is a heavy climber 
T,vith white, sweet-scented flowers which are borne most 
profusely in large panicles. Propagated by layers and 
cuttings. 

POTHOS. 

These are epiphytal climbers propagating themselves 
from wherever the stems meet the soil. The foliage is 
ornamental and they are useful for covering the trunks of 
trees and walls. P. Argenteus has green leaves splashed 
■with silvery grey; P. Argyreus has silvery grey foliage 
and P. Aureus has golden yellow foliage. 

QUISQUALIS. 

The Rangoon creeper is a heavy climber bearing very 
effectively coloured flowers during the hot season and the 
rains. The flowers are white the first day and fade to red 
the next. Should be cut down during the cold season. 
Propagated by layers and cuttings. 

RHYNCOSPERMUM. 

R. Jasminoides is a small creeper bearing pretty fra- 
grant white flowers, the corollas of which are twisted. A 
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choice plant which m the hills is almost always in flower, 
(xcept m the depth of winter 


SMILAX 

This IS a large genus but only a few are eligible for 
the garden Some of them are highly ornamental Most 
of them are creepers, and those with ornamental and 
variegated leaves are grown for their foliage A sandy 
loam suits them best 


SOLANUM 

The Potato creeper is a slender climber suitable for 
growing in a conservatory or other shaded situation 
S JVendJandu has flowers of a lilac blue colour, m clusters 
from the ends of the branches, which last a long time in 
perfection A light rich soil suits it 5 Jasmtnoides is 
quite jasmin-like with clusters of sweet scented jasmindike 
flowers of a waxy white S Seaforihtanum has clusters 
of blue flowers They are propagated by cuttings 

STEPHANOTIS 

The Creeping Tuberose, S Fhribunda, is a choice, 
beautiful and ever popular creeper, well known and culti- 
vated in India The flowers arc of the purest white, very 
fragrant and home freely in large bunches of most exqui- 
site waxy, tubular form The dninage should be carefully 
attended to in the pots the plants arc grown m or they 
are liable to die off suddenly in the rams The compost 
should be light and manured with leaf mould chiefly They 
are best grown m the conservatory In the hills they 
cannot be grown in open beds They are propagated by 
cuttings which are put down in sand in the rams and 
covered with a hand glass By March they become well 
rooted and may be transferred to separate pots md trained 
to a trellis They begin to grow in the Spring m the plains 
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TEGOMA. 

These are splendid creepers with beautifully cut foliage.. 
They can be propagated by cuttings and layers. T. Radkans 
is a handsome plant with orange scarlet flowers in large- 
corymbs. Its branches take root wherever it touches the 
ground. T. Grandiflora has brick red flowers and 
T. Jasminotdes is white with a red throat. 


THUNBERGIA. 

Very pretty climbing plants which require a trellis, or 
they may be grown in hanging baskets. The seed should' 
be sown in October in the plains and in the Spring in hill 
stations. T. Grandiflora is a very extensive creeper with 
large pale blue flowers. T. Alba has white flowers exactly 
the same size and shape as Thtinbergia. T. Fragrans is 
a small creeper bearing at all seasons fragrant white 
flowers, r. Alata is buff with a purple throat. T. Coccinea. 
is scarlet and T. Aurantiaca is orange with a purple eye. 


TROPAEOLUM. 

These are beautiful plants, very graceful when trained' 
over a globe-shaped trellis. Three or four tubers should 
be placed in a pot and the compost used should be equal 
parts of leaf mould, loam and sand. The plants will not 
succeed in the plains. Water sparingly till they have 
formed roots and the pots should be well drained. The 
bulbs should not be disturbed when the plants are 
growing. Grown over pillars and rafters in a green house 
they are most attractive. They require to be somewhat 
protected from the heavy rain of the monsoons and extreme 
cold in the winter. T. Asureiim is a splendid azure blue; 
'Fricolortivi is yellow, scarlet and black ; Jaritti is scarlet, 
orange and black ; Polyphyllum is in long trusses of yellow, 
and the Canary Bird flower, T. Peregrimim, has elegant 
fringed-like pale yellow flowers. 
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UVARIA 

V Odorata in a shrubbv climber, flowering' m the 
nins, with %weet scented yellowish flowers Propagated 
by cuttings 

VALLARIS 

I’ Hyneana is a shrubby climber, flowering in the 
hot season, with sweet scented greenish white flowers 
Propagated bj cuttings 

WISTARIA 

IV Chmensts is a truly lovely plant and ts beautiful 
trained up the wall of a house, but when cut back can 
be made to form a bush Though not suitable to Bengal, 
It flourishes upcountrv, especially in the hills, ■where it 
flowers in a leafless state in great profusion m the spring, 
with huge bunches of lovely delicate lavender purple 
flowers quite covering the plints IP jafomed has white 
flowers in large racemes IP Chmensts does not like a 
calcareous soil 



Cfjaptei- J^our. 

PALMS. 


ARENGA. 

SACCHARIFERA is a handsome palm with 
its fine dark green plume-Iilce leaves. Econo- 
mically it is a very useful plant; the pith is 
used for making sago and the juice for 
making sugar. There aie two other varieties, Obtustfolia 
and IVightii, which are only slightly different from 
Saccharifera. 

ARECA. 

These are very pretty palms and make handsome indoor 
decoration. There are two species, ORracecc and Catechu, 
the Betel Nut, both forming lovely ornaments in any 
garden. Propagated from seed in any good soil. 



ASTROGARYUM. 

These are ornamental palms. A. Argenteum has its 
leaves arching and covered with a white scurf, giving 
the plant a silvery appearance. A. Filar e is a slender 
plant and should be growm in a conserwatory. 


CALAMUS. 

Generally these are too large for the garden, but w'hen 
young they do admirably for house decoration. They grow' 
very slowly. Some of them are useful and beautiful as 
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specimens on large lawns and the smaller species will do 
for the conservatory 

CARLUDOVICA 

These are low f^rowing p}ants of a ver> ornamental 
character and arc splendid for sub-tropital gardening 
They are easily grown and are propagated from seed 
The following are \ancties, 4troz'trens Drudei Ensi- 
formts, Huniihs Palmata, Rotundifoba and iralhiii 

CARYOTA 

There are about a dozen species of the Tish tail palm 
C Citmingu IS one of the best Other varieties are 
Maxima Rumphtana Sobolifera and Urens 

CEROXYLON 

These are handsome palms of South America and 
require the shelter of a grass conservatorj and probably 
more shade than most palms C AnJicola is the Wax 
palm of New Grenada 

CHAMAEDOREA 

Very handsome palms, chiefl) natives of South 
America and Mexico, and there are several varieties that 
can be grown successful!} in this counlrj They are mostly 
all slender dwarf species and verj beautiful C Desmon- 
coioides assumes a climbing habit after attaining a certain 
height C Elegans, Formosa, Sartorn and IVendlandi arc 
some of the best varieties 

CHAMAEROPS 

These are handsome palms of a dwarf nature nnd are 
propagated by offsets or by seed and are best grown in a 
strong loam, a little sand and leaf mould The best are 
C Ilumilis ^^acrocarpa, Marthma and Fortunei 
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COCOS. 

These in their native habitats grow to large and majestic 
proportions. To this genus belong the Cocoanuts. There 
are several varieties, but the best are C. Phtmosa, highly 
ornamental with edible fruits, the size of acorns; C. das- 
trdlis, C. Schisophylla, a du’arf varietj-, and C. Weddeliaua, 
probably the handsomest variety. 

CORYPHA. 

These are fan palms and rather ornamental in a full 
grown state. C. Umbracidtfera has large leaves forming 
a complete circle. C. Australis and C. Gebanga are other 
varieties. 


DESMONCUS. 

A genus of verj’ ornamental palms, with leaves pinnate 
and prickly with long ascending slender stems. When 
young they are at their best for table decoration and when 
older they may be trained over a pillar or rafter of the 
conservatory. 

DIPLOTHEMIUM. 

These are noble palms, almost stemless, admirably 
adapted to pot culture. The compost best suited to them 
is a turfy loam, chopped cocoanut fibre, sand, charcoal and 
pieces of mortar. Propagated by seed. D. Maraiimuni 
and D. Candescens are varieties in cultivation. 

DRYMOPHLOEUS. 

A genus of about a dozen palms which are unarmed, 
with slender ringed trunks. D. Li-uceformis is so called on 
account of its olive-shaped fruit and D. Singaporensis is 
of a drooping habit. 

EUTERPE. 

These are natives of America and the West -Indian 
Islands. Their leaves fall off completely leaving a clean 
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•Stem up to the base of the next leaf Thej require a 
•rich loamy soil to be grown to perfection 

GEONOMA 

These are handsome palms of a dwarf habit, with 
slender smooth stems The> may be grown successfully 
in a grass house, and in a soung state are especially 
adapted to table decoration The> must be grown in shade 
and be watered copiouslj G Elegans is of slender habit 
and G Gracilis is a graceful species with arching leaves 
G Princeps Pitmila Schotiiana and Vndata are other 
ornamental species 


HEDYSCAPE 

H Canterburyana is a tall slow growing palm and 
rather ornamental 


HYOPHORBE 

These palms are natives of Bourbon and Mauritius 
Islands, and are of most handsome growth The flowers 
are white and the berries are olive shaped H Amancaulis, 
indtea and Verschaffeltn arc the best known species 

KENTIA 

A handsome genus of palms, requiring plentj of pot 
room and water In appcarmcc they are much like Arecas 
and make beautiful indoor decoration K Belmoreana, 
i4wsfrflrij, ilfacart/iiirii Pobusla and If'cncf/and/flna are 
amongst the prettiest species 

KORTHALSIA 

These are closely allied to Calamus nnd are natives of 
the Malayan Archipelago and New Guinea K /im- 
ghuhmi has long stalked leaves ending m a fendnl-hke 
shoot, K Scaptgera is armed with short spines and the 
young leaves are covered with white hairs 
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LANTAMA. 

These are fan-shaped palms, natives of the Mauritius 
Islands. They are rather difficult to grow in India, and 
are propagated by seed. L. Commersonii has gracefully 
incised and cur\-ed leaves, the segments of which are 
margined with a chocolate coloured band and edged with 
fine spines. The stem is smooth and slender. Other species 
well worth growing are Aurca, Botirhonica, Glaucophylla, 
Loddigesu and Verschaffeltii. 

LIGULA. 

These are handsome palms with fan-shaped leaves 
and prickly stalks. They are all of easy cultivation and 
most useful for the decoration of grass conservatories. 
L. Pnchardia is the handsomest and most choice of them all. 
Other fine varieties are Peltata and Rtimphii. 

LIVISTONA. 

L, Mauntiana is a handsome palm when joung and 
grown in a pot; L. Australis has dark green leaves, much 
plaited and divided at the edges ; and L. Rotundifoha is 
another most handsome species with circular, rather 
erect leaves. 


MARTINEZIA. 

M. Granatensis , Erosa and Caryotcefolia are about the 
best. They are armed all over the stems, leaf stalks, and 
in most cases the leaves, with long spines. They are very 
handsome grown in a grass conserv'atory. 

OREODOXA. 

Ornamental palms much used for table and indoor 
decoration. O. Olearacea has arched leaves, drooping 
gracefully. O. Regia, the Royal palm, is very handsome 
and ornamental. 
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PHOENIX 

These are the Date palms and are grown easilj from 
seed They are handsome for pot decoration P Dacty- 
fifera is the Date Palm and P Svhestns is the Sugar 
Palm P Rupicola is the Common Date of this counfrj 

PINANGA 

These are probably our handsomest palms, and are 
propagated from seed The finest are P Maculata, has its 
leaves spotted on the upper surface with dark green, 
P SpectabtUs, I eitchii Sandenana Putula and Malaiana 

PRITCHARDIA 

These include some of the handsomest palms grown 
They thrive well in India Like all palms, they require 
careful watering, and lots of it during the hot months 
The best are P Grandis Pacifica, Periciilarum and 
VuyUUkiana 

PRYCHOSPERMA 

A genus of unarmed palms which are verv handsome, 
requiring lots of water during the hot weather P Alba, 
Alexandra: and Seentantt arc fine species 

RAPHIS 

These are very pretty, more tanc-hki. than pnlm-tike, 
and are suited to the conservatory P Fhbbehjorniis is 
the fan leaved ground rattan cane of China There is n 
variegated variety of this with the leaves striped with white 
R HutniUs is low growing but otherwise much like 
Flabbehformis 

STEVENSONIA 

9 GrandifoUa is an exceedingly handsome palm and 
IS one of the handsomest cultivated It is stemless and 
from Its base start the stalks, which are coppery and armed 
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■with black spines, more so when young-. The leaves are 
of a cinnamon brown colour. It succeeds well in the plains 
in grass conservatories, in a moist atmosphere. It is best 
grown in turfy loam, sand and leaf mould and is 
propagated from seed. 


THRINAX. 

The genus includes some verj- handsome species which 
differ much in general appearance. They are propagated 
from seed which should be sown fresh. The best of these 
palms are T. Argentea, Excelsa, Elegans, Gracilis and 
Pan’ifolia. 


WALLICHEA. 

These are handsome palms suitable for pot culture and 
doing well in a grass consenmtory. TV, Caryoloides and 
Densijlora are the finest. 
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BULBOUS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED 
PLANTS. 


AGHIMENES. 

Nat. Order Gesneraceae. 

T hese are beautiful plants most easily grown, and 
there is a large variety of most lovely colours to 
choose from. They grow prettily in wire baskets, 
and as tliey are also suited to grow in pots they 
make a most desirable room decoration. 

Achimenes are propagated by division of the tubers, 
and as these are easily injured bj rough handling, they 
must be very carefully sown. The pots or pans they are 
grown in should be shallow and veil drained, and the soil 
an open one, composed of sand, good garden soil and 
leaf mould with some cocoanut fibre mixed with it. 

They may be started into growth by watering about 
March in the plains and April in the hills. The applica- 
tion of liquid manure during the period of growth is of 
great benefit. 

After the flowering period, which will be towards the 
end of the rains, and the plants have died off the tubers 
should be taken up and stored aw'ay on a dry shelf. Some 
gardeners prefer leaving the tubers in their pots till the 
following, season. 
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In the hills if earlj results nre desired the tubers may 
be started into growth as early as February or March by 
plunging the pots into a hot bed 


AGAPANTHUS 
Nat Order Hemerocalhdaceae 

The flowers of most of the varieties of this African Lily 
are blue or white and extremely handsome In the plains 
it IS more suited for the conservatory, and unless it has an 
abundance of air, light, shade and moisture the flower 
will not have the beautiful colour which characterizes it 
The plant should be re potted in February in a mixture of 
rich garden soil and leaf mould %vith a little well rotted 
cow-dung, and allowed to remain till it begins to grow 
freely It should then be plentifully supplied with water 
Towards the end of May the pots should be stood in pans 
of water 

The Agapanthus should flower in April or May, sending 
up a flower stalk of two or three feet in height, producing 
umbels of extremely beautiful, intensely bright blue or 
white flowers, which Wow m succession 

When the plants have finished flowering they should 
be gradually dried up by withholding water, and when 
the bulbs have dried suflicienlly and the fibrous roots cut 
off they may be divided up for the following year’s planting 
The pots used for growing this plant must be very large 
and very good results have been obtained bv growing them 
in the open border 

They may be propagated by seeds ns web by sowing 
them in pots plunged m hot beds in October in the plains , 
or in the same way in hill stations, but sown as soon as 
the seed can be obtained fresh 
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AGLAONEMA. 

Nat. Order Aroideae. 

These plants are allied to the Arum and must be 
treated in the same manner, but in grass conservatories, 
in a compost of leaf mould, old mortar, crocks, sand and 
loam. In the hills the)’ will require the protection of a 
glass conservatory. They are propagated by division and 
cuttings inserted in sand under a hand-glass. 

ALLIUM. 

Nat. Order Liliaceae. 

These are very pretty bulbous plants, easily grown in 
a light soil in the hills and North West Provinces. They 
require good drainage. Plant in October, and in the hills 
in November and close of February or March. There are 
many varieties, among them being Allium giganieum, a 
remarkable plant, the flowers being borne in huge globose 
heads, three to four inches in diameter, of a bright rose 
purple colour. 


ALPINIA. 

Nat. Order Zingiberaceae. 

A large genus of handsome foliage plants, easily pro- 
pagated in the plains by division of the roots, which are 
fleshy, branched and having the taste of ginger. They 
require a very rich light soil and copious watering. Fre- 
quent watering with liquid manure is beneficial to them 
when in growth. If well cultivated they bear flowers and 
require lots of pot room. When they have done flowering 
during the cold season they should be allowed to rest. 

ALSTROMERIA. 

Nat. Order Amaryllidaceae. 

A most curious genus of plants, their leaves taking 
a twist near their stalk. Their roots differ in different 
varieties ; some are fibrous, W’hile others are bulbous. 
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The tubers should be placed in rich sand and loam 
and uatered freelj Thej should be grown m large sized 
pots in light rich soil in partial shade, and allowed to die 
down after dowering by lessening their water supply 

These plants will grow in the plains but succeed much 
better m the hills in this countrv Frame varieties are 
much more likely to give good results in the plains and 
do well in hill stations 

The tuberous rooted hardy kinds should be planted six 
inches deep in a light well drained loamy soil The frame 
varieties require much the same treatment and should be 
freely watered, but the supply should be diminished during 
the resting period 

The difficulty is to get these bulbs in proper time for 
the plains, as they should be put down m October, and 
are not ready in Holland till August The only way is to 
put them down as soon as received, either m the plains or 
hills, and if they do not flower m the first year, they will 
the following season 


AMARYLUS 
Nat Order Amaryllidaceae 
These are very pretty flowers, of large s«e, borne on 
a scape of from one and a half to two and a half feet in 
height There is a large variety of them, all of which 
are easily cultivated, and with good management a suc- 
cession of bloom mav be kept up throughout the season 
The flowers are trumpet or bcll-shnpcd and hly-like and 
their colours range from the richest crimson, through a 
variety of stripes, to pure white 

Grown in pots or tubs, ihej do well with a light soil 
and good drainage Two parts light rich soil and one 
part leaf mould suits them well From the time they start 
into growth they should be copiously supplied with water, 
and when they have done flowering, this should be withheld 
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After the leaves have died down, the bulbs should 
be left in their pots till the following’ January, when they 
should be taken up, divided and re-potted afresh. When 
planting the offsets, half the bulb or a little less should 
be left out of the soil. In the hills March or April is 
the time to plant. 

ANEMONE GORONARIA. 

Nat. Order Ranunculaceae. 

The Florist’s anemone is a charming plant, of small 
growth, bearing exquisitely pretty cup-shaped flowers, both 
single and double, of numerous colours. The seeds ma}' 
be sown at the approach of the cold season in the plains, 
and in the early Spring in hill stations. Tubers may also 
be imported and should be planted in October in the plains 
and in the hills in January or February. 

Both tubers and plants grown from seed wear out and 
must be freely supplied with liquid manure. They should 
be grown in a light rich soil mixed with leaf mould. The 
seeds should be sown about an inch deep, and if tubers 
are planted, a little silver sand should be put in under 
the bulb, to prevent rot. Water should scarcely be applied 
until the bulbs have well sprouted. The soil should be 
well drained and the application of liquid manure will prove 
beneficial. In selecting tubers for planting, pick moderate 
sized and plump ones, as the larger sized ones are generally 
hollow. 

A perfect flower should have its petals start away 
from the centre nearly flat, and then turn up at the ends, 
so as to be the shape of a cup ; the different colours 
should be distinct and clearly defined. The double varieties 
are the finest, but there are some single ones exceedingly 
beautiful. 

Seeds should be procured as fresh as they can be got, 
and sown as soon as received, for they will not stand ex- 
posure in this climate. 
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There js a caterpillar that does great ha\oc among- 
these plants Examine the plants everj daj and destroy 
all insects found 


ANTHERICUM 
Nat Order Lihaceae 

These include the St Bernards Iih. I Lihago and 
the St Bruno’s Li!\, -1 Liliaslrutu All ire of easy 
culture and make pretty plants when well grown 

BABIANA 

Nat Order Indaceae 

Dwarf bulbous plants, of a numerous genus, natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope, bearing flowers of great 
beaut> Thej are not suited to the plains of India, though 
they do \ery well in hill localities They enjoy a sandy 
soil mixed with peat and are of eas) cultivation and free 
flowering Like all bulbous plants it requires the pot it 
IS grown in to be well drained Fhnt in Spring in pots, 
and later on, if desired, they ma\ be removed to the open 
border 

BEAUCARNIA 
Nat Order Liliaceae 

V^ery graceful plants, with leaves narrow and droop- 
ing The stems are slender with a curious swelling at 
the base They require a light soil and good drainage, 
With a plentiful supply of water during the growing 
season Propagated by seed or by cuttings 

BEGONIA 

Nat Order Bigomaceae 

Elephant's ear A very extensive genus of pfants, 
having m many cases unique, beautiful and curious foliage. 
They are as a rule compact dwarf plants very useful for 
pot culture and decoration 
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They have been divided into four sections; the Tuber- 
ous rooted or flowering section, the Rex or herbaceous 
section, the Shrubby section and the Discolour Rex section. 

Begonias require a shaded position and are best grown 
in a conservatory, and a moist atmosphere appears to suit 
them best. Good drainage must be ensured and a most 
suitable compost is made up of tn-o parts of good gardert 
soil, two parts of decayed cow-dung, two parts of coarse 
sand, one part of cocoanut fibre refuse and one part com- 
posed of bricks, broken very small. To ensure that the 
pots are well drained, after having laid a good layer of 
crocks, place some pieces of charcoal above it. 

The flowering section do well in the hill stations of 
India and have also been grown with success on the plains. 
They must be protected from rain under the shelter of a 
verandah and flower in the hills during June, July and 
August. 

The tubers should be received in the plains in Sep- 
tember and planted as soon as received. In hill stations 
the best time to obtain them is just at the close of the cold 
season, the pots being plunged in a hot bed. The tubers 
are much like a potato, but hairy with small roots. Out 
of these will start small red buds. The tuber should be 
planted with the bud just out of the soil and watered very 
lightly. 

They are easily raised from seed; the bulbs, however, 
will not flower till the second year. The seed is very 
fine and when sown on the surface of a good sandy com- 
post enriched with leaf mould, must be covered with a 
pane of glass and kept in a dark room till the seed germin- 
ates. The plants must be pricked out when quite smalt 
and planted two or three inches apart in a large pot. 
As they grow.- each plant must be potted off singly. In 
the hills seed should be sown in April; this method of 
propagation does not succeed on the plains. 
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Nowadays there are many 6rms which specialise m 
Begonias and sorre splendid strains can be had therefrom 
The colours are most beautiful, dazzling and delicate, of 
immense size and of most perfect form 

The ReK section is easily propagated m silver sand 
from a well matured leaf Take a shallow pan with good 
drainage and fill with siKer sand with some powdered 
charcoal mixed Take off a well matured leaf with about 
three inches of stalk and insert the stalk m the sand, then 
peg down the leaf so ns to have its lower surface m con- 
tact at everv point with the sand and then divide every one 
of the central veins of the leaf with a knife At these 
incisions joung roots will form and plants spring up 

The remaining two sections are not so much met with 
in gardens The Discolour Rex varieties, when well grown, 
attain a height of one and *i half to two feet Their 
foliage IS much scnalfcr and not so well marked as that of 
the Rex section 


CANNA 

Commonly known as Indian shot in reference to the 
■seed which are round, hard and black, and of the size of 
small peas resembling shot 

A most useful plant for general purposes The foliage 
is highly ornamental and tropical and this with the large 
and beautiful heads of, in many cases, the most vivid 
coloured flowers, js a decided addition to our gardens and 
holds a front rank as i bedding plant 

The cultivation of the Canna is simple It is a gross 
feeder and no soil can be too rich for it An open situa- 
tion should be selected and the soil dug to the depth of 
two feet, well enriching it with manure The roots should 
be planted rather deep about two feet apart Wafer 
sparingly at first, but when the shoots begin to grow give 
copious waterings 
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They can be planted in round beds or borders but are 
also verj' effective when g-rown in large pots or wooden 
tubs. The flower spikes after they fade, should be cut down 
to the ground and new shoots will rapidly take their place. 
Frequent doses of liquid manure while the plants are 
growing will be found beneficial. They can be transplanted 
at almost any time of the jear, but the best time is about 
two or three weeks before the rains. 

In the hills thej begin to flower in Ma}' and June and 
go on doing so till the cold sets in. The plants should 
then be allowed to die down gradually by withholding 
water and the roots stored away till March, keeping them 
moderately moist. 

The commonest method of propagation is usually by 
division of roots. New varieties are raised from selected 
seed, but these should be soaked in hot water to soften 
them, before sow'ing. 

Black Knight . — Rich velvety maroon, bronzy green 
foliage. 

Carl Haussinan . — Orange terra-cotta. 

Coquette . — Tomato red, a beautiful colour. 

Duke of Connaught . — ^Vermilion scarlet. 

Entente Cordiale . — Old rose. 

Eureka . — Orange terra-cotta. 

Flambeau . — Orange scarlet. 

Fleur de Lys . — Pale carmine pink, bronzy green foliage. 

Gaekwar of Baroda . — Yellow heavily spotted with 
crimson. 

Golden Glory . — Lemon yellow. 

Hector Grassier . — Orange changing to salmon pink. 

Ivory Child . — Creamy white. 

Lord Reading . — Crimson scarlet, large flowers. 

Madame Jules Galban . — Deep orange, aark leaves. 


5 
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Madame Nichas — Deep tango 

Orange King — Golden orange 

Oriental — Yellow spotted deep pink, ends of petals 
tipped deep pmk 

Sunset — Orange terra-cotta 

Vanguard — Carmine red, centre pile vellow spotted 
red 

Vesuvius — Scarlet 

CALLIPSYCHE 
Nat Order AmaryUidaceae 

These ornamental bulbous plants, which require to be 
grown m shade in a compost of ^andy loam and IcTf mould, 
are onlj successful m the hills The name is derived from 
Kallos, a beauty, and Psyche, a butterfly, alludes to the 
flowers They are propagated from seed, and when in a 
growing state, from offsets They require plenty of water 
while growing and should be kept moderatelv dry m winter, 
though the foliage should die down 

GALOCHORTUS 
Nat Order Liltaceae 

These are very handsome bulbous plants, suitable for 
Rowing m the hills They should be planted in a frame 
in February As they require a good depth of soil and 
■not too much moisture, they should not be grown in the 
open ground Their cultivation «s attended with difTicuIlv, 
AS nothing IS more prejudicial than to receive their bulbs 
jn a dry state, and this is not quite possible with imported 
tiulbs 

CHINODOXA 
Nat Order Liliaceae 

A small bulbous plant suitable to hill gardens Plant 
the bulbs m October in pots m light soil, and do not 
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divide the bulbs. They flower better in this way, and 
do best under a hand-glass or frame. Although it is 
best to plant bulbs, they can be propagated by division 
or seed. 


CONV ALLARIA. 

Nat. Order Liliaceae. 

The Lily of the Valley, so well known to most English 
gardens, is difficult to grow except under a hand-glass in 
the hills, or in a glass conseiwatory, as at the time it 
comes into flower the atmosphere is too dry for it. 

On receiving the clumps they should be planted at 
once in a light soil, lightly placed about the roots, and 
they should then be forced on with a little bottom heat. 

CRINUM. 

Nat. Order Amaryllidaceae. 

There are a great many varieties of this genus of 
bulbous plants, many of them being much alike. A few 
of them look well in gardens. Most of the varieties have 
leaves over a foot and a half or two feet long; some have 
even larger leaves, but they are narrower. Propagated 
b}' division. 


CROCUS. 

Nat. Order Iridaceae. 

In the hills these may be planted successfully, in 
beds in almost any situation. They should not be 
planted more than an inch and a half to two inches apart, 
and in rows of different colours look exceedingly pretty. 
There are many colours to select from — ^\vhite, yellow, 
purple, blue and red. They should be put down three at 
a time in the soil, and when the foliage has died down 
after flowering, the bulbs must be taken up again before 
the rains set in, to avoid rotting. 
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CYANELLA ^ 

Nat Order Liliaceae 

These are pretty little bulbous plants which bear 
vinous coloured flowers They should be planted in 
October and watered sparingly till they begin to sprout 
They are of very easy culture and i£ grown in the ground 
should be planted about four inches apart 

CYRTANTHUS 
Nat Order Amaiyllidaceae 
Very handsome bulbous plants which thnve in light, 
rich loamy soil, and do better in a grass conservatory than 
in the open, and in the hills with some shade The flowers 
are incurved and tubular, and the leaves long and narrow 
Propagated bj offsets 


CYCLAMEN 
Nat Order PrimtUaceae 

These beautiful plants are only suited to be grown in 
Upper India and the hills They arc best cultivated in a 
conservatori Seed may be sown in September and early 
October under glass and given a certain amount of bottom 
heat As the seeds begin to germinate the seed pans 
should be exposed to more air and placed in a partially 
sheltered spot 

In April or May the seedlings should be transplanted 
into large pots, three to five in each pot, where they 
will flower m the following cold season The leaves are 
highly ornamental, and their beautv will be greatly 
enhanced by sponging the leaves with soap and water 
oexastonsUi , <3r syzttigtTtg with fepid nater 

The soil in which they are grown should be a little 
sandy and mixed with leaf mould and a little manure 
The pots should be well dramed. 
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Cj'clamen may also be propag-ated by planting" bulbs 
and these should be planted only half of their depth in 
the soil. The plants should be allowed to die off by 
withholding" water, at the end of the flowering" period, and 
may be allowed to remain in the pots till the follow- 
ing" season. When the bulbs begin to sprout again they 
should be taken up and re-potted. 

EUCHARIS AMAZONIGA. 

Nat. Order Amaryllidaceae. 

These very handsome plants have bulbs much resem- 
bling onions, large, polished and dark green. They thrive 
well in a light loam, leaf mould and sand, and bear prett)', 
waxy white flowers. The soil should have some rich 
manure and a little charcoal added to it. 

The bulbs should be planted in October and watered 
freely in the growing state, using applications of liquid 
manure. .A.fter flowering the leaves should be allowed 
to die down and the pots kept away till the following 
October, when they should be top dressed with rich 
manure. 

Propagation is effected by division of the roots. 

EURYGLES. 

Nat. Order Amaryllidaceae. 

These are very handsome bulbous plants allied to the 
Pancratium. Their leaves are ver)- broad and cordate and 
grow to a height of one or two feet. \\''hen planted out 
in the open ground, the bulbs are better left undisturbed, 
and allowed to come into flower of their own accord. 

FREESIA. 

, Nat. Order Irideae. 

may be readily grown in the plains and the 
bills. In the plains the best time to put down the bulbs 
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3S in September and October, and in the hiJJs etcl} tn 
March They may also be started in December with a 
little bottom heat, to flower in April They can also be 
g'rown from seed but do not always flower the first \ear 
A Jjg’ht rich compost suits them and are best grown m 
pots 

FRITILLARIA 
Nat Order Tulipaceae 

These do not succeed well m the plains but give every 
satisfaction in the hills, if planted out in the border or 
in pots in light rich soil The bulbs should be planted 
in the Spring and protected from the frost There are 
many varieties, all having peculiarly marbled flowers 

GALTONIA 
Nat Order Liliaceae 

When grown in the plains this plant requires partial 
shade and is best grown in a conservatory It succeeds 
both in the open ground and m pots In the plains the 
bulbs should be planted in October, and may be left undis* 
lurbed for years, only giving an annual surface dressing 
In the hills they should be planted m February or early 
March, and if left in the ground for the winter, should 
be covered over with a mound of ashes or old refuse The 
flowering spikes are from two and a half to three feet high, 
each bearing fifteen to thirty flowers of pure white colour, 

GBSNERA 

Nat Order Gesneraceae 

Generally speaking these do not succeed in the plains, 
and in the hills, although requiring a little bottom heat, 
thrive and give very little trouble m a moist atmosphere 
Most of them are tuberous rooted and require a well 
drained, light soil Some of the succulent leaved varieties 
are multiplied bv leaf propagation m the rams Other 
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varieties are propagated bj* the increase of tubers, and 
cuttings of the shoots after the plants have just started 
into growth. 


GLORIOSA SUPERBA. 

Nat. Order Ttilipaceae. 

Except when grown with bottom heat in conservatories 
this plant is not suited to the hills. It is a slender creeping 
plant, and in many parts of India may be found growing 
wild in the low scrub jungles. It bears curious flowers; 
the petals are wavy, one half light yellow and the other 
half crimson, changing to a deeper shade as the flower 
grows older. In the cold season it dies down and comes 
up again the next year in the rains, when it flowers in 
great profusion. They may be grown in pots as well as 
in the open border, where they will come up year after 
j’ear without any particular care being bestowed on them. 

A watch should be kept on caterpillars which do great 
damage to the plants during the growing season. 

GLOXINIA. 

Nat. Order Gesneraceae. 

This is a numerous genus of tuberous rooted pot plants 
with exquisitely pretty flowers, ^^'hen grown in the hills 
they' should be grown under glass with a certain degree 
of bottom heat. Entire shelter from the sun is best for 
them. Seeds can be sown in the hills any time from 
February to March, under glass, in a moist atmosphere. 
They can also be propagated by dividing the tubers and 
also from a single leaf, which is far the most rapid way 
of increasing good varieties. They do fairly well in the 
plains, but there is always danger of the young seedlings 
damping off or being dried up by the west winds. To avoid 
the former the seedlings should be pricked out and re-potted 
as soon as they can be handled, and great care must be 
taken in watering them. 
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Tubers are an easy method of propagation and should 
be started in the plains in October and November, and 
again in Julj and August, to obtain two crops of flowers 
In the hills Februarj or March is the proper season The 
compost should be a mixture of cocoanut fibre, good 
garden loam and charcoal After putting m croi ks to 
ensure perfect drainage, the pots should be filled up with 
the compost and the tubers planted in it Water should 
be sparingly given until the tubers start and then it should 
be increased Watering with liquid manure when the plants 
are in flower will be very beneficial When they have done 
flowering, drv off bj withholding water, and store the tubers 
in a dry place 

The erect flowering varieties are the best, because 
their colours are best seen 

GLADIOLUS 

These arc herbaceous plants which are grown to per* 
fection m this country, and are seen to the greatest 
advantage when grown in the border with a background 
of shrubs Their stately htbit and rich glowing colours 
make them extremely valuable ns decorative plants 

Thej nre divided into two sections the liamosus 
or summer flowering varieties and the Gandazemis or 
autumn flowering varieties Both sections are beautiful 
and brilliant in colouring and when grown in masses mnke 
a gorgeous show Other later tvpcs are the Lemoinei the 
Childst, the N’anceiariKS nnd the Prunulinus 

The Gladiolus is usually propagated by the offsets 
which grow round the parent bulb, it is also grown from 
seed but is three or four years before it attains flowering 
size It IS easy of culture and does well in any open, sunnv 
situation It delights in a nch soil and giant exhibition 
blooms can be obtained by giving them liberal treatment, 
well mixing thoroughly decomposed manure into a soil 
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that has been finelj' prepared. Liquid manure may be 
applied with advantage. The surface soil should be kept 
constantly puh'erized and uater, when necessary, should 
be copiously applied. 

As a cut flower it is exceedingly desirable. Besides 
being wonderful in its range of colour, the flower lasts a 
considerable time when used for the purpose of room deco- 
ration in bowls or vases. Owing to their lasting qualities 
the French place them in bottles and decorate their 
gardens, by sinking them in beds where there is a 
deficiency of colour. 

The roots should be planted in the plains in October 
and in the hills in February or March. They are usually 
in flower about three or four months after planting. After 
blooming the flower stems should be cut out, and when the 
leaves are beginning to turn yellow, watering should be 
withheld till the leaves dry up. The bulbs should then 
be removed, thoroughly dried in the sun, and stored away 
in a cool diy place. 


HAEMANTHUS. 

Nat. Order Amaryllidaceae. 

There are about thirty species of this lovely plant. 
Although they have been flowered successfully in the plains, 
they succeed best in the hills. The}’ require a good rich 
soil and benefit greatly by applications of liquid manure 
applied during the period of growth and when the flower 
shoot is beginning to form. In the plains they should be 
grown in a conservator}-. 

HEDYGHIUM. 

Nat. Order Scitamineap- 

These are cultivated mostly in the plains in tubs and 
plant houses, and for sub-tropical climates are valuable in 
the same way as Gannas. They require a certain amount 
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of shade and moisture and grow uell near the bank of n 
tank m the partial shade of trees, or in similar situations 


HEMEROCALLIS 
Nat Order Liliaceae 

The most common \arielj found m gardens on the 
plains IS H Fuha, bearing reddish >ellow flowers, which 
are sometimes double It is propagated by division 

raPPEASTRUM 
Nat Order Amarylhdaceae 

The Knight’s Star Lilv resembles verj much the 
Amaryllis, with which it is often confused They are more 
or less evergreen, and though they require a period of 
rest, should never be entirely deprived of water Growing 
in almost any soil with little or no care, they succeed 
better when the soil is of a heavy nature They do well 
in pots but also thrive m the open ground 

In the hills they will not stand the winter and have 
to be potted and brought under shelter from the frost 

They are easily propagated by division, as the bulbs 
increase rapidly Seed is another means of propagation, 
but they must be sown as soon as npe 

HYACINTH 
Nat Order Asphodeleae 

These flowers, both single and double, should be grown 
m pots of rich soil, mixed with sand They grow with 
little success in Lower Bengal, cxcqit under glass to keep 
up a humid atmosphere In Upper India they do well 

The bulbs should be procured early in October and 
planted as soon as received In the hills the period of 
planting may be extended to February or March The 
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bulbs are worthless the second season, hence fresh ones 
should be procured every year. The pots in which the 
bulbs have been planted should be given a certain amount 
of bottom heat and may be plunged into and entirely 
covered over with leaf mould until the bulbs begin to 
sprout. The pots should then be removed and kept in a 
cool shady place and each one covered over with another 
empty pot so as to keep out the light and induce lengthen- 
ing of the stalks. 

When the bulbs have sufficiently sprouted the empty 
pots may be removed and applications of liquid manure at 
this period will be found beneficial. 

If it is desired to grow them indoors, they should be 
removed from the pots at this stage and all earth very 
carefully washed off and placed in a jar or glass filled with 
moss or chopped cocoanut fibre. Water should be liberally 
applied when the bulbs are in growth and they benefit 
greatly by being placed in the dew at nights. 

After flowering, when the leaves have thoroughly 
withered, they may be tivisted off, but the roots must not 
be cut or injured in any way. They should then be put 
in dry sand and allowed to dry in the shade, after which 
the dry portions of skin and rootlets may be rubbed off 
and the roots stored with their crown downwards and 
permitted to touch one another. Bulbs grown in sand, 
moss or fibre, when their flowers fade, must be planted 
out in open beds and watered well, after which they must 
be treated in the same way as bulbs grown in earth. 

Hyacinths make a pretty display when grown in vases 
filled with moss or in glasses filled with water and for this 
there are many varieties of miniature Hyacinths available. 
The single white Roman Hyacinth is more suitable to the 
warmer climate of the plains and make a pretty display 
when planted three or four in a pot. 
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HYMENOGALUS 
Nat Order Amarylhdaceae 

These handsome plants are of the easiest culture in 
the plains and the hills The bulbs should be buried m 
the soil to their full depth, and the soil should be kept 
•moist, especially during- warm weather 

IRIS 

Nat Order Indaceae 

These plants rival in beauty the handsomest and rarest 
orchids, and among the floral beauties stand prominent in 
the list of those which should decorate our borders and 
conservatories The height of the plants is from eighteen 
to twenty-four inches The cultivation is extremely simple, 
and no plant is more effective when planted in clumps of 
threes or fours, becoming more so each year if left 
undisturbed 

Roots of Ins should be procured from hill stations in 
October and planted out m the border They may flower 
the first season, but if they do not, many will flower the 
second season They should be watered well when they 
begin to grow The roots should not be kept out of the 
ground for any length of time, but planted as soon ts 
obtained m large well-dnined pots, and kept m the con- 
servatory or glass house Most Ins flower better when 
planted in the ground and revel in a light sandy soil well 
manured with cow-dung Propagated by division 

The Japanese Ins, both single and double in various 
colours, flowers freely m the hills They require a season 
of rest in winter, and if planted in a bed require little or 
no protection during that time When planted in pots 
they are rather shy bloomers 

IXIA 

Nat Order Iridaceae 

These prettv bulbs should be procured in October and 
given the same treatment as Hyacinths, and watered 
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-sparingly till the}- send up their green shoots. When- 
planted in the garden the bulbs should be put four inches 
deep in loam which should be made light with sand. Plant 
them four inches from each other. Grown in pots the 
bulbs should be planted only two or three inches deep. In- 
a dr)' climate they are liable to suffer if grown in the open 
beds, so are better grown in pots or boxes. They succeed 
well in this country and are procurable in a A'ariety of 
colours. 

KAMPFERIA. 

Nat. Order Scitamineae. 

These are tuberous rooted plants, many of them with 
very pretty delicate coloured flowers. The species most 
commonly met with is K. Rotunda and K. Gdlanga, both 
bearing their flowers close to the ground, so are better 
grOAvn in pots. Grown in the border, their roots are not 
unfrequently dug up or lost. 

While in growth they should be copiously watered^ 
When their flowers are over Avater should be withheld, 
when the leaves seem to be turning yellow. 

KNIPHOFIA. 

Nat. Order Liliaceae. 

The Flame Lily or red hot poker flower is also known- 
under the names of Tritoma, Tritomanthe or Tritomium. 
There are about sixteen species of this plant all natives of 
tropical Africa. 

The^'^ are most showy, bearing mostly yellow, orange, 
red or scarlet flowers. They are of easy cultivation either 
in the plains or the hills, but at high altitudes, where the 
frost is intense, they require some leaves, saAvdust or 
manure to be thrown over tliem to protect them. They 
are best planted in a sandy soil Avith a top dressing of old 
manure, and require copious watering during their groAving 
season in spring and summer. In the plains they will do AA-ell 
in open beds, but are far more ornamental and groAV better 
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jn g^rass consenatories The crowns should be left undis- 
turbed during the season of rest Propagated by division 
of the crowns, and by seed when the> can be obtained 

LACHENALIA 
Nat Order Liliaceae 

These bulbous plants are evceedinglj prettj, and 
though thev do vtr\ well in the hills and Lpper India, 
they are grown with some difhcult} in the plains Pro- 
pagated by division of the bulbs and should be grown in 
a mixture of good garden soil and leaf mould in pots, 
where thev will Rower as the) do not liWe transplanting 
A little cow manure mav be added to the compost, but 
watering with liquid manure will be found of immense 
benefit 

The bulbs should produce from one to four spikes 
and should be planted in groups in pots Draughts must 
be avoided as thev stunt the growth and injure the foliage 
The) do not require heat, and if cultivated m the plains, 
should be grown m a cool and shady corner of a grass 
eonservTtorv Good drainage is cssentnl 

In the plains the) should be planted in October and 
In the hills an) time from January to Mnrch 

LEUCOJUM 

Nat Order AmaryJbdaceae 

Very prett) hardv bulbs which bear spikes of flowers 
like large flaunting snowdrops The) all do well m the 
hills and one vanet), L Aeslnum, grows with success m 
the plains The) require rather a light loam and free 
watering when m growth If the bulbs are planted in 
pots and kept in-doors m a warm room, the) will be forced 
to flower ver) much earlier than the) would out of doors 

LIUUM 

Nat Order Liliaceae 

These exquisite flora! beauties require to be cultivated 
in the shade or in a grass conservatory They multipl) 
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themselves and are propagated by division and by seed. 
They give great satisfaction in the hills where the bulbs 
should be planted in March, April and May. In the plains 
some of the finer varieties are difficult to grow. 

The soil should be mixed with a little sand with lots 
of leaf mould and a little cow-dung and before planting, 
the bulbs should be steeped in strong tobacco water to 
keep away earthworms, which destroy the bulbs. While 
the plants are growing water should be given liberally and 
applications of liquid manure are beneficial. 

After flowering, water should be withheld by degrees 
and the flower stem, when dry, cut off just above the ground. 
After this the bulbs ma}' be taken up carefully and stored 
away in earth, but should never be allowed to get quite dry. 

If the plants are reared in pots, the drainage should be 

perfect. One large bulb is sufficient for a ten-inch pot, 
or two or three smaller ones according to their size. The 
bulbs in pots require to be planted from three to four 
inches deep in the compost. 

A grand group of Lilies are those called Archelirion, 
and pre-eminent among them is the LiUum Auratum or 
Golden-rayed Lily of Japan This bears flowers ten to 
twelve inches in diameter, pure white with a yellowish 

band through the centre of each petal, and covered with 

brownish dots. It is deliciously fragrant and one stem 
often produces six to ten immense blooms. In hill stations, 
during the winter seasons, spread some dried leaves over 
the beds they are planted in if grown in the open ground. 
Bulbs, when planted out of doors, should not be planted 
less than five or six inches under the garden mould. The 
bulbs should not be disturbed, when intended for established 
patches, in less than three years; and they should be 
started in May in small pots and planted in beds which 
they are to occupy. By not removing the bulbs they will 
flower much more profusely than those taken up and 
divided. 
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The Martagon lihes with floucrs distinctly recurved 
when fully expanded are only suited to the hills, and are 
best for bedding out 


NARCISSUS 

Nat Order Amaryllidaceae 
The bulbs are grown m stiff rich deep soil and thrive 
up-country and in hill stations, in Lower Bengil they do 
not do well and will not flower The\ must be watered 
very slightly before thev begin growing The bulbs should 
be planted in September and should not be planted more 
than five inches below the ground, and rather less m pots 
They may also be planted m Januarv md February and m 
that case flower in spring This also applies to Jonqui's 
and Daffodils 

To avoid them running to leaf and m consequence 
poor flowering, water must be sparingly applied at first 
If planted in the ground they may remain undisturbed for 
many years, if grown m pots they should be shided when 
in flower, which makes the bloom last longer 

The trumpet varieties are more difficult to deal with 
The Chinese Sacred Lily is a Narcissus When grown in 
water the bulbs are exhausted and should be planted in 
soil the following year When grown in an aquarium a 
little sand should be placed m the bottom of the vessel, 
and the bulbs jammed in between a few small pieces of 
rock to hold them in position The trumpet varieties flower 
best when planted in beds and do not flower readily in 
pots They grow in wafer perhaps better than the others 
When grown in water, the water will require to be changed 
and not grow stagnant Grown m soil, as soon as the 
flower shoots appear, liquid manure mav be applied with 
great advantage 

If the bulbs are taken up after flowering, this should 
not be done till the leaves are perfcctlj dry and the bulbs 
should be stored away in sand in a box 
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NERINE. 

Nat. Order Amaryllidaceae. 

The Guernsey Lily belongs to this class and is called 
N. Saricnsis. It does not thrive Avell in Lower Bengal. 
The flower of this plant is really beautiful, brilliant scarlet, 
and looks when the sun shines on it as if it was spangled 
Avith gold dust. 

The}'' should be planted in early August or September, 
and the bulbs when received from abroad, should be stored 
in a dry airy place till the time arrives for them to be 
planted. They do very well in the hills planted in a border, 
in a well prepared soil made up of loam and leaf mould, 
charcoal and sand. 

Some of the species flower before sending out leaves. 
After the flowers have appeared they require no watering. 
In the hills they should be given a period of rest by 
withholding water. 

OXALIS. 

Nat. Order Oxalidaceae. 

A very pretty genus of small flowering bulbs, which 
flower freely and in profusion in all parts of India and do 
not deteriorate from climatic influences. They should be 
grown in a pretty rich soil composed of leaf mould, loam 
and sand, and may be planted in pots or among rock work. 
They grOAV best with a moderate amount of shade, when 
their leaves, of a beautiful rich green, are seen in per- 
fection. After flowering their leaves show signs of decay , 
they should then be allowed to die down by gradually 
withholding Avater and the bulbs stored aAvay in sand and 
kept dry. They should be divided again in the beginning 
of October and re-potted at about an inch and a half to tAVO 
inches apart. This is absolutely necessary as they never 
floAver Avell unless they are dhdded and placed in fresh 
compost. 

6 
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PANCRATIUM 
Nat Order Amaryllidaceas 

These small bulbs require little care bestowed on them 
further than planting; them in the open beds and borders 
of the garden Therr flowers generallj come out in the 
hot weather after a shower of ram, are fugitive and white 
The bulbs are better bv being left undisturbed where the} 
are planted for jears 

PARDANTHUS 
Nat Order Iridaceae 

The Leopard flower is b} no means uncommon in our 
Indian gardens m the plains The} have Ins-like leaves 
and rather prettj orange coloured flowers with scarlet spots 
on them, borne on tall foot stalks from two to three feet 
high They grow without any particular care m almost 
any soil and are most easily propagated bv division 

PHALANGIAM 
Nat Order Liliaceae 

Dwarf bulbous plants with linear leaves Also known 
under the name of Anthencutn They require cultivation 
in a light soil composed of loam, coarse sand and leaf 
mould, and are propagated by division 

The St Bernard’s Lily i-, the P Lihago and the 
St Bruno’s Lily is P Lihastrum 

POLYANTHUS TUBEROSA 
Nat Order Amarylhdaceae 

This IS one of the commonest of our garden plants 
and propagated by division It grows without any parti- 
cular care m the plains, and is a most delightful addition 
to gardens with its very fragrant white tube-Iike flowers 
borne on the top of a spike from three to five feet m 
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height. In the hills it should be cultivated with much 
manure at the roots or bottom heat should be applied to 
make it flower. 

The flowering spikes should be cut down after the 
flowers fade. There are very handsome double flowering 
varieties which bear splendid clusters of flowers, but these 
are not so fragrant as the single varieties. The stems of 
these varieties should be supported with stakes to prevent 
them toppling over with the weight of the flower head. 

RANUNCULUS. 

Nat. Order Ranunculaceae. 

This requires a retentive soil mixed with good and 
well decomposed stable manure and a certain quantity of 
leaf mould. There should be at least twelve inches of 
good rich soil to ensure the successful culture of this plant. 
Plant the tubers in October. They may be planted in beds 
or pots with a sprinkling of sand under each tuber. They 
should be pressed down firmly about five inches apart 
from each other, claws downwards and crowns upwards, 
and covered over with sand. 

After they have done flowering the tubers must be 
taken up ; for if left in the soil they will start again into 
growth and die off. The plants should never be allowed 
to seed as this spoils the tubers. When the roots are taken 
up they must be dried in the shade and kept free from 
damp and stored in boxes of dry sand. 

When they are in bud watering with liquid manure 
is highly beneficial and will improve the flowers. Insects 
are apt to attack the foliage, especially a variety of cater- 
pillar Avhich must be destroyed. 

There are many varieties among which are the Persian, 
Scotch and Turban, all with truly beautiful flowers. The 
usual method of propagation is by ottsets. 

In hill stations, January is the best time to sow the 
tubers. 
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SNOWDROP 
Nat Order Amaryllidaceae 

Most exquisite, valuable little flower plants, as they 
bloom so early , may be giowti wi-doors or m tctos wtb 
Crocuses, when they are very effective They grow, how- 
ever, best and bloom, best when planted out, as they require 
all the cold they can get tn this country, even in the hills 
The best time to plant them is m October, in any case 
not later than November 

SCHIZOSTYLIS COCCINEA 
Nat Order Irtdaceae 

Flowers thit arc quite hardy The rhizomes may be 
planted at any time m the border or m pots, preferably m 
the former They bear spikes of flowers much like Ixns, 
but deep scarlet in colour The soil thev art grown m 
should be of a light sandy nature manured with leaf mould 

SetLLA 

Nat Order Liliaceae 

These bulbous plants only do well m the hills and should 
be planted m October m the open border, m i light soil 
which incorporates a good deal of leaf mould The spot 
planted should be covered over in Winter with a 1 ttle 
straw as protection against the weather It is known as 
the Cuban Lily The bulbs should bt planted four to six 
inches deep When the plants have done flowering, water 
should be withheld and the bulbs taken up, dried off and 
then stored away m a dry, cool place 

SPARAXIS 
Nat Order Iridaceae 

These lovely little plants do well m the plains or 
hills October is the best time for planting in both situa- 
tions, but require protection during winter in the hills 
A good rich light so'I suits them best, manured with 
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leaf mould. When in bud, or just before they come into 
bud, water with liquid manure and the flowers will be 
better and more plentiful. 

SPREKELIA. 

Nat. Order Amaryllidaceae. 

The Jacobea Lily. Very handsome .A.maryHis-hke flowers 
of a cockade form, deep velvety crimson in colour. 
It flowers well both in the plains and in the hills. In the 
hills it loses its leaf in the winter, but in the plains it 
does not; as it should have an artificial period of rest, 
water must be withheld by degrees. 

TIGRIDIA. 

Nat. Order iridaceae. 

These are plants with most gorgeous flowers and with 
but little foliage, on which account they are better planted 
in clumps in the border to hide their naked stems. The 
bulbs should be put down in October and require but 
little attention further than watering them moderately. If 
the soil is very stiff mix it with a sprinkling of sand. 
They look well in boxes or pots planted in clumps. With- 
hold water by degrees when they have done flowering and 
do not disturb the bulbs, but surface dress the box in 
which the bulbs are when they start into growth again 
the following season. 


TULIPA. 

Nat. Order Tulipaceae. 

The Tulip cannot be cultivated in the plains with 
success. In hill stations the bulbs should be planted in 
open beds in October or November. When they send up 
their flower scape, a tube of paper must be put over to 
draw them up; otherwise the flowers may be quite close 
to the ground and lost to view. Watering with liquid 
manure when the flowers begin to appear, aids them con- 
siderably in this country. 
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Tulips like a good nch turfy loam of an open and 
porous nature Their roots require protection from frost 
m the winter 

They are divided into three mam classes The first, 
Roses, have a white ground and enmson, pmk, or scarlet 
markings The second, Byblomens, have a white ground 
and purple, lilac or black markings The third, Bizarres, 
have a yellow ground with any coloured markings that 
present themselves There is another class known as the 
Self Tulip, with only one colour 

As there are innumerable varieties and colours to 
choose from, Tulips may be arranged most advantageously 
in beds, in geometrical figures m a colour design 

VALLOTA 

Nat Order Amarylhdaceae 
These are shy in flowering on the plains but give no 
trouble on the hills An occasional watering with liquid 
manure helps them and does good m dry weather The 
bulbs should not be disturbed for years, they do all the 
better if the soil is only surface dressed 

ZEPHYKANTHES 
Nat Order Amarylhdaceae 
A large number of this species are grown in this 
country, and deservedly so, ns they are really pretty little 
bulbous phnts, that grow with little care, m almost any 
soil, with little cultivation They bear Crocus-like flowers, 
singly, on a longish stem 

They arc best planted in a compost of loam, leaf 
mould and old cow-dung, either in beds or in pots Not 
infrequently their flowers appear in profusion after a good 
shower of ram It is best to leive the bulbs undisturbed 
for a year or two, when they will require transplanting, 
after being divided In the hills they require protection 
with leaves or old manure during the winter 
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ORNAMENTAL AND HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS. 


AEGHMEA. 

V ERY handsome plants suitable only to the plains 
or warm conservatory culture in the hills. They 
are propagated by suckers or offsets which 
appear after the flowers have died down. These 
are taken off and planted singly in a light soil, when a 
moist heat easily roots them. Strip off some of the lower 
leaves before planting. The plants when rooted and large 
will require very large pots. The plants are epiphytal in 
their nature and do not require much water. When they 
are in flower water may be applied more freely. They 
require particularly good drainage and no water must be 
allowed to collect round the crown of the plant. A. Caly- 
culata, flowers bright yellow and tubular with red bracts ; 
d.. Ccelestis, flowers sky blue; A. Exudans, orange; 
A, Fasciata, rosy pink; A. Fvlgens, rich deep' red; A. Spect- 
abilis, rosy crimson; A. Veitchii, scarlet. 


AGAVE. 

These are ornamental plants, many of the varieties 
being useful for hedges. They are all propagated by 
division and seed. A. Americana is the most commonly 
used and there is a variegated variety of this. A. Cehiana 
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IS a beautiful species with purplish brown flowers and 
A Denst/lora is another handsome species with jellowish 
red flowers 


ALOE 

Many of these plants deserve a place in the garden 
and some rnake pretty pot plants Thej all enjoj a light 
soil, well drained, and endure extremes of temperature, 
but prefer heat to cold and drought to damp The\ are 
propagated bj division of the roots A Tnt^rmcdta and 
Saponaria have the leaves dotted with white Among 
those suitable for pot culture are 1 Barbadense, Serriilata 
and !6yjmn«ca 


ALOYSIA 

The sweet-scented Verbena, A Ctinodora, when 
properly grown in a rich and well watered sod of loam, 
mixed largcU with leaf mould, is a chnrmmg plant The 
flowers are very insignificant They grow to perfection 
m open beds, enriching the soil around the roots with a 
surface dressing two or three times a year and occasionally 
watering with liquid manure They arc best renewed 
annually by cuttings put m sand under glass in October 
in the plains, and in April or May in hill stations 


APLUDA 

A Aristata is i plant with foliage much resembling 
the bamboo It grows to about two feet in height and is 
pretty planted in a pot of any ordinary soil manured with 
leaf mould and well drained Planted m the border it 
spreads quicUv Kepavs cuftivafion 

AQUILEOIA 

The Columbine, A Vulgaris, is a prettv plant and 
does well up-country and in hill stations The seeds may 
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be sown in the plains in October and in the bills in October 
and again in April. Any good garden soil suits it and it 
flowers ■well the second season. It requires a little shading 
during the hot weather. A. Cceriilia is large flowered, 
having the centre petals sulphur yellow and the spurs and 
sepals pale blue; .4. Californica is }ellow and orange red. 


ARMERIA. 

These plants are useful for edging borders, rockeries 
and pot culture in the hills ; the}- do not do well in the plains. 
They are propagated by seed or by division. A. Cephaloies 
is deep rose; A. Dianthoides is light pink and A. Juncea 
is pink. 


ARUNDO. 

A. Versicolor is a pretty grass and exceedingly orna- 
mental. The leaves are green striped with white and will 
grow without care in any garden soil. Propagated by 
division of the roots which spread very rapidly and must 
be kept within bounds. 


AURICULA. 

A flow'er of great beauty in colours tvhich are extreme!}' 
brilliant and rich. It can only be cultivated in the hills. 
It delights in shade but cannot bear damp. The seeds 
may be sown in October or March, in pans, and when 
the plants are strong enough, they should be transplanted 
singly in small pots, or in threes in large pots. They 
are best planted singly. The drainage should fill one-third 
of the pot and the compost should be added to form a 
cone on which the roots are spread and then filled up, 
leaving the collar of the plant just higher than the edge 
of the pot. The compost should be light and rich, con- 
sisting of loam two parts and one part of -(veil -decayed 
cow-dung with a little sand added. 
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AZALEA 

The finest for conservatorj decoration are the Chinese 
and Indian \arieties They are made bushj by pinching 
off the tips of the shoots three or four times a year They 
are essentially hill plants and growth may be induced by 
the use of forcing; pits and their blooms enjoyed during; 
the greater part of the year Their treatment in this 
country corresponds to that of the Camellia 

BAMBOO 

The bamboo is delightfully ornamental in the garden 
and the various \arietie$ can be put to a number of 
different uses Bambusa nana is a small ornamental species 
and IS suitable for hedges B Striata is a very ornamental 
\anety with yellow stems striped green Dendrocalamus 
strictus IS the male bamboo with solid stems PhyVoslaehys 
ntgro IS a species with blackish purple stems 

BOUVARDUA 

These do ttell in the hills and are >ery handsome 
plants, bearing splendid heads of flowers Tor green 
house cultitation m the hills there are few plants to 
compare with them m value Tbev enjoy a rich soil and 
in the warm months require a moist atmosphere and lo's 
of water and shade from bright sunshine D AugusUfoha 
has pale red flowers, Fima is yellow in drooping racemes, 
Jasmtntflora is white and fngranl, I^taniha is scarlet and 
Alfred Netiner is double white tinged with rose 

CALCEOLARIA 

These are most beautiful plants which are remarkable 
for tlicir large spotted flowers They arc exclusively con- 
servatory plants in Indn Cuttings should be taken m 
October and placed under a hand ghss in sand In early 
Spring they should be transplanted singly into pots and 
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to form bushy plants they should be repeatedly pinched. 
They can also be gfrown very satisfactorily from seed sown 
in October or March in the hills and they germinate best 
without heat. The pots should be well drained and the 

compost composed of sand, leaf mould and loam in equal 

quantities. The j’oung seedlings should not be allowed to 
get dry and the atmosphere should be kept moist. They 
should never be over-watered and care must be taken not 
to expose them to frosty weather. 

CAMPANULA. 

There are a great many varieties grown chiefly as pot 
plants. Though they do well in the plains they are best 
suited to the hills. In the plains they are difficult to keep 

through the rains. In the plains the seed may be sown in 

October and in the hills there are two periods; one in 
March and April and again in September and October, in 
a little bottom heat. When strong enough they should 
be potted separately. They like a rich sandy soil. C. Car- 
patica has blue flowers; C. Carpatica alba is white; and 
C. Media calycanthema is the cup and saucer flower, there 
is a blue variety and a white variety, 

CARAGUATA. 

These are pineapple-hke plants and should be culti- 
vated after the same manner as Bilbergias and require the 
protection of a grass conservatory in the plains. They are 
cultivated for their foliage and require, during the warm 
months, a copious supply of water. They are best grown 
in a compost made up of charcoal, leaf mould, a little 
pounded mortar and sand. It is difficult to cultivate in 
the plains but does well in the hills in a warm conservatory. 

CENTROPOGON. 

Handsome pot plants bearing tubular flowers during 
the winter months in the hills. They are useful to grow 
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m baskets suspended from the roof, where thej are seen 
to best advantage Thej are easilj propagated bj cuttings 
placed in sand and aftensards grwv well m leaf mould, 
sand and a little garden soil They require lots of water, 
especially during the growing season, and should be 
watered \ery sparingly during the winter C Fastuosus 
has rose-coloured flowers and C Lucvanus is rosy carmine 
C Cordtfohns is a stove variety with rose-coloured flowers, 
and may succeed in the plains 


CHORIZEMA 

Propagated from seed, these form pretty plants trained 
on a trellis or grown m bush form They are best suited 
to the hills where they should be grown under glass and 
protected from the ram They require firm potting m a 
sandy loam and are best propagated from seed C Augusti^ 
fohum hds orange red flowers, C Cordatum is red or 
yellow and C Ilenchmannit is scarlet 


CLIANTHUS 

The Parrot’s Beak or Glory Pea, C Puniceus, has 
pendulous flowers like a pea, about two inches long and 
of a scarlet colour It flowers abundantly m a dry climate 
C Magnificus is scarlet C Dampiern is bright scarlet 
with a black spot in the centre The seedlings of this 
variety should be grafted on seedlings of Colutea 
arborescens, sowing the latter seed about a month before 
the formfr Chanthus seed should be sown in the plains 
in October and in the hills early m Spring and they will 
flower the same year They may also be raised from 
cuttings Does not transplant well Loam, manure and 
charcoal make an excellent compost for a pot Water 
should not be allowed to touch the collar of the plant 
'Ey piling the soil high m the centre, water can be given 
round the margin Is adapted for hot, dry and sunny 
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situations. It is grown in India successfully as an 
annual. 


GRASSULA. 

Rather pretty fleshy plants which may be propagated 
by cuttings first allowed to dry a little after cutting. They 
are very ornamental with a grotesque appearance and 
thrive well in the hills in a mixture of sandy loam and 
brick rubbish in well-drained pots. C. Arborescens has- 
panicles of rose-coloured flowers ; C. Ciliata is cream ; 
Coccinea is scarlet; Jasminea is white and Versicolor is 
white with a red margin and sweetly scented. 

GURCULIGO. 

These are most ornamental plants with palm-like 
growth. Their cultivation is easy but they are all 
the better for the shade of a grass conservatory and a 
light, well-drained sandy loam. They are propagated by 
suckers which form at the base of the stem. C. Recurvata 
striata has leaves marked with a distinct band of white 
at the back and white petioles and C. Recurvata variegata 
has plaited and recurved leaves beautifully striped white. 

GURMERIA. 

C. Picturata bears very handsome dark green leaves 
with a broad silvery band down the centre. C. WalUsii- 
is a stemless plant with large leaves mottled pale yellowish 
green, turning later to a grey colour. In thp hills they 
require a glass conservatory and in the plains a grass one. 

GYANOPHYLLUM. 

Very beautiful foliage plants that require to be grown 
in a grass conservatory in the plains. Propagated by 
cuttings put down in sand under a hand glass. They 
require a well-drained, light sandy compost and should 
be grown in the hills in a glass house. C. Magnificuin 
has long broad leaves velvety green above with ivory 
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white nb veins and the underside reddish purple C 
Spectandum has smaller leaves with the mid-rib metallic 
grej, tinged red 

DICENTRA 

Verj prettj little plants for pot culture in the hills 
When put down m November in pots in a sheltered posi- 
tion, thej succeed fairlj well up-countrj The plants, after 
they have flowered, should be allowed to die down in the 
Autumn and should be started again in the Spring The 
roots which are fleshj should not be allowed to go dust 
drj D SpectabiUs is a pretty species bearing pretty 
heart-shaped flowers of a rosy crimson colour, D ThahC” 
trifoha has fragrant yellow flowers with a reddish mouth, 
D Extmta has drooping bright reddish purple flowers and 
D Formosa has bright red flowers 

DORYANTHES 

Much like an Aloe but with narrower leaves, out of 
which It send-, up a straight flowering stem, often twelve 
to twenty feet high, at the summit of which is a tuft of 
flowers Thev are very handsome plants and suited to a 
grass conservatory D Excelsa has large brilliant scarlet 
flowers and D Palmeri has red flowers with a white centre 
They are propagated bv suckers but take a long time to 
come into flower 


ENCEPHAEARTOS 

Verv handsome plants allied to the Cveas and is pro- 
pagated by seed Water copiously when in growth, and 
syringe, but when not making new growth little water 
IS necessary The best compost for them is a strong loamv 
soil With the addition of a little sand 

EPACRIS 

These plants resembling Heaths bear verv handsome 
flowers and thrive m hiU localities They grow best in an 
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old loamy soil mixed with sand and charcoal, coarsely 
pounded, and old cow-dung-. Although the plants require 
lots of water, the pots must be well drained, and given 
plenty of air and light and protection from frost. They 
should be well cut back after flowering, and when the}- 
have grown a little they should be re-potted and placed in 
a cold frame. After a few weeks the)^ should be exposed, 
and if their wood is hardened by September, they may be 
placed in the conseiwatory or the verandah, where they 
will yield an immense profusion of splendid blooms. The 
waxy tube-like flowers are of most beautiful colours, some 
exceedingly brilliant and others of a more delicate colour. 
They are propagated by cuttings. 

ERICA. 

These are valuable for conservatory purposes as the 
different varieties flower at different seasons. They have 
been propagated by seed and have flowered in this country 
in the plains. They are propagated by cuttings, an inch 
or two long, made of the young top shoots of the plants : 
these should be put in sand under glass so as to com- 
pletely exclude air, only taking off the glass to wipe off 
the moisture. They must be occasionally transplanted, 
care being taken to well press down the soil around the 
roots. 


EUPHORBIA. 

These plants grow best in brick rubbish, leaf mould 
and charcoal with an addition of sand. Some of them are 
most charming plants and are all propagated by cuttings 
placed in sand in the shade. E. Fulgens is one of the 
finest pot plants there are. When in flower, in the cold 
season, it is covered with vermilion-coloured flowers along 
the stems. Some time before flowering, the stems should 
be tied down round the pot, which will induce new shoots 
to spring up covered with blossoms. Other ornamental 
varieties are Bojeri, Splendens, and Regis jubce. 
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FILTONIA 

These are trailing plants with ornamental folnge, 
suited to shadj positions where they thrive with little care 
in almost an> soil and propagate themselves rapidlj 
They are suited to rockeries and may be cmplo)ed to fill 
hanging baskets A little mortar m the soil suits them, 
particularly during the rains when the leaves are at their 
best Lumps of it should be put in the sod as well as 
on It 


FUCHSIA 

These are propagated both by seed and by cuttings 
The Utter should be put down m pots of leif mould and 
sand in September, from the strongest tops of plants as 
nearly out of bloom as possible The cuttings should be 
about two inches tong Press the sod well down about 
the cuttings and place them m a situation where the heat 
will be about 6o degrees In the hills thc\ grow out of 
doors and grow from cuttings put down m the rams quite 
readily They wdl be all the better for being under a 
belhglass In about three or four weeks they will be 
fit to re-pot singly into three-inch pots, only allowing 
the strongest shoot to grow Tht*y should be ic-potted 
when the roots reach the sides of the pot until they are 
in large pots suitable for flowering They will require 
supports After they hive grown about a foot the top 
shoot should be headed in to induce side shoots The fresh 
leading shoots should be stopped so as to induce a pyramid 
form A regular temperature of not over Co degrees should 
be maintained throughout They should not be allowed to 
seed Liquid manure is better than putting manure in‘o 
the soil They should be sbnded from the hot sun and at 
least a month previous to their blooming the pinching 
must be stopped Shade helps them to develop their 
flowers The plants should be cut back after blooming 
and put by When they to spring again, take a 

few inches of soil off the surface and replace it with fresh 
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compost, and as thej' grow re-pot into larger pots. These 
will form splendid plants the second season for early 
blooming-. 

F. Alice Hoffman, carmine sepals, pure white corolla. 

F. Altair, coral red sepals, violet corolla. 

F. Beauty of Cleveland, fine double white. 

F. Buffon, scarlet sepals, blush white corolla, double. 

F. Dainty Lady, deep carmine red sepals, semi-double, 
white corolla. 

F. Earl of Beaconsfield, deep orange. 

F. Fascination, white sepals, pale rose pink corolla. 

F. Julius, bright red sepals, rosy lavender corolla. 

F. Lena, white sepals, deep mauve corolla. 

F. Mrs. Rtindell, orange, drooping habit. 

F, Phenomenal, red sepals, purple coiolla, enormous 
double. 

F. Rose Phenomenal, rosy mauve, double. 

F. White Phenomenal, pure white, double. 


PUNKIA. 

Very handsome small pot plants bearing drooping, 
bell-formed, fragrant flowers. Propagated by division of 
the roots, which should be as little disturbed as possible, 
or the plants will not bloom. The compost should be light 
enriched chiefly with leaf mould and well drained. In. 
hill stations, at high elevations, the leaves die off in Winter, 
but the plants should not be interfered with. In Spring 
the pots should only be surface dressed. The roots should 
only be divided when necessary. 


7 
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GENTIANA 

These Tre all evceed>ngl\ pretty flowering plants which, 
in cool climates, require no particular care, but will not 
succeed at all m the plains of India They do well for 
edging and require a light nch soil Propagated by seed 
and, except in the case of G IcauUs, a lovely species 
with large blue flowers marked with vellovv, seldom by 
division of the roots G 4fgida is milk white with blue 
dots and G Kurroo is x lovely intense blue 

GYl^ERIUM 

The Pampas grass is a handsome and noble looking 
plant and bears a huge dense silkv panicle of flower, 
attaining a height of from six to ten feet Propagated 
by seed or division during the rains 

HEUOTROPIUM 

The Heliotrope is a most delightful flowering shrub 
with a lovelv fragrance It requires n light sandy soil 
manured largely with leaf mould and is greatly benefited 
by applications of liquid manure made from row-dung 
given to plants just about to flower and in (lower Pro- 
pagated from seed and cuttings The former should be 
sown in October m the plains and m April m the hills 
The Heliotrope must be grown in the open, exposed to 
full sun, any shade is detrimental to flowering Wnter- 
logging IS Its greatest enemy in the plains, and should 
be grown at least eighteen inches above the level of the 
ground It may be planted on top of a mound made up 
•of garden soil, leaf mould and broken bricks The plant 
will rapidlv throw out brandies on all sides and these 
•should be pinned down for new plants A rather pretty 
method is to grow a pot plant into a standard The under- 
■most leaves and buds should be nipped off as soon as they 
appear and the plants allowed to run up with a clean 
stem to about four feet in height and then allowed to form 
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31 head. It will require staking. It can also be grown on 
to a trellis work of bamboo. There are many much im- 
proved varieties which yield immense heads of flowers. 
Beauty of the Boudoir is dark purple with a white centre; 
Jeanne d' Amour is very dark purple; Swanley Giant has 
wery fine massive heads of deep blue flowers and White 
Lady is the nearest approach to white. 

HYDRANGEA. 

These are really marsh plants and require plenty of 
water, and though in the plains they are only fit for pots, 
in cooler localities they grow into large shrubs. They 
should be grown in a rich soil composed of sand and a 
large proportion of leaf mould and loam, with some cow- 
dung. They are propagated by division. The colour is 
heightened by watering with alum and soap-suds, and the 
-colour of any variety generally varies according to the 
-nature of the soil. 


KERRIA. 

K. Japonica does very well in the hills in almost any 
soil and is about the first to flower in Spring. The flowers 
are like deep orange double roses with many petals. The 
single flowered variety is in bloom all the year round and 
the double only flowers in Spring. Propagated by cuttings 
and division of the roots. 


LEEA. 

L. Coccinea is a plant which is exceedingly pretty in 
-the rains with crimson flowers and berries. It may he 
propagated from seeds or cuttings. L. Aniabilis is a very 
different plant with pretty bronzy green foliage with a 
broad white stripe down the centre. The reverse of the 
leaf is claret-red with a green stripe down the centre. 
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LIATRIS 

These are biennials and will onlj do well m the hills 
The seed should be sown in October and held over to the 
following season to flower Thcj are verv pretty, with 
fine grass-Iike leaves and flowers produced on a spike 
about three feet high They do well in pots in alrrost any 
soil 

LISIANTHUS 

This IS a lovely plant bearing in great profusion 
trumpet-shaped, rich puqile flowers They are only suited 
to the hills and are rather difficult to cultivate The seed 
should he sown in October and kept over till the next year 
for flowering 

LOTUS 

These are prettv plants and are suitable for beds, rock 
work or dry banks Tbev remain m flower alrrost all the 
year round, but bear their flowers in greater profusion 
during the cold months They are in their perfection 
during the second vear of their growlh The seeds may 
be sown m October m the plains and April in hill stations 
They may also be propagated by cuttings, but it is better 
and easier to propagate bv >eed L Corntculaius muUi- 
floTus IS of a trading hibit and suitable for hanging 
baskets, L. Austrahs his pretty spikes of beautiful rose- 
coloured flowers, L jacolfceux has brown chocolate- 
coloured flowers and L J Luteus has vellow flowers 

MACKAYA 

M Sella is a lovely plant and flowers fairly well m 
conservatories m India It requires a gravelly sod mixed 
niih leaf mould and sand Jfs floaers are from four to 
SIX inches long, pale lilac, the throat pencilled with darker 
lilac markings, and produced tn racemes of many flowers 
In Summer, growth should be encouraged and in Winter 
rest IS necessarv Propigated bv cuttings taken during 
the rains 
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MYOSOTIS. 

The seeds of the Forget-me-not should be sown in 
October and November in pots, and being a semi-aquatic 
plant, must be well watered, but not from the surface, 
when sown. The pots should be placed in pans of water. 
In the plains they should be treated as annuals. In the 
hills the seed should be sown in October and kept over 
the Winter to flower in Spring. 

NAEGELIA. 

These are plants with lovely leaves and flowers. They 
thrive in hill stations with the same treatment as Gloxinias 
and succeed fairly well in the plains in a grass conser- 
vatory. They are propagated by division of the roots, by 
cuttings, and by leaves pegged down on sandy soil. 
JV. Aboiney is large whitish rose with variegated brown 
leaves; N, Archimandrite is a soft lilac crimson with a 
yellow throat, spotted crimson ; N. Clifton is flaked carmine 
with a golden and vermilion tube; N. Columbine is citron 
yellow and N. Itanibe is deep vermilion round a yellow 
blotch. There are many other beautifully coloured 
varieties. 


NANDINA. 

The Sacred Bamboo of China, A*. Domestica, is a 
■dwarf ornamental shrub bearing panicles of red berries. 
It has a fine feathery appearance and makes a lovely pot 
plant. Propagated by division of the roots. 

NIDULARIUM. 

These are pineapple-like plants with long and recurved 
leaves and bearing flowers in dense terminal heajls. They 
are suitable for growing in grass conservatories. N. Huni~ 
clis has crimson flowers ; N. Fulgens is red and 
N. Spectabilis has flowers of a white, blood red and pale 
violet colour. 
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PANIGUM 

These are rather pretty grasses of uhich probabi) 
P Variegatum is the best The blades are white striped 
and pink tinted and have waved margins 


PENTSTEMON 

These are herbiceous perennial plants and can be 
raised from seed sown m October m the plains and also 
in the hills in Spring Thev can also be propagated by 
cuttings and division Thej flower during the hot and 
rainy seasons and bear pretty flowers of tubular form 
chiefly scarlet, purple and blue m colour They do well 
in the hills and floiver well if planted in open beds 
P. Grandtflorus has large handsome lilac flowers, LobbiC 
IS yellow, Murra\anttin is scarlet, Oiatum album is white; 
CobcBa IS blue and yellow, Acuminatus is bluish purple, 
and Lafjrayanui is a very handsome variety with large- 
bright blue flowers 


PEREROMIA 

Low growing, perennial, herbaceous, fleshy Jeared,. 
creeping plants with interesting ornamental leaves They 
grow in almost any soil and soon ramble to i good 
distnnee in their grovvih, their stems being hidden by 
foliage A light rich soil suits them best and they are 
propagated by division 


pitcairnia 

These plants have sedge-hke leaves and bear very 
handsome flowers of a brilliant crimson colour, which are 
produced during the hot and rainy seasons Thev should 
be growm in a light sandy soil mixed with drainage materials 
and cocoanut fibre They are propagated by division and 
should not be heavily watered 
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PRIMULA. 

These are lovely plants and are extremely useful for 
decoration. The seed must be sown very thinly and care- 
fully watered, using a compost of sand and sifted leaf mould. 
They enjoy a shady situation and if generously treated will 
amply repay with a profusion of splendid bloom. As they 
grow they may be shifted to larger pots. Over-watering 
makes the soil sodden. In the hills sow m April and in 
the plains in October. 

RAVENALA. 

The Traveller’s Tree, R. Madagascariensts, resembles 
a plantain in appearance and grows easily in almost any 
soil. It derives its name from the water which collects 
in the sheaths of the leaves. It is propagated by division. 

REINWARDTIA. 

These are most ornamental plants which grow in the 
open border and are propagated by division. They grow 
to about two and a half feet and flower in great profusion. 
R. Trigynum has orange yellow flowers and R. Tetragynum 
has pale yellow flowers. They both flower during the cold 
season. 

RHODEA. 

R. Japonica is much like an Arad bearing panicles of 
white flowers followed by berries. There is a variegated 
variety with golden variegations in the leaves. Propa- 
gated by seed in the rams, and as they require a certain 
degree of shade and moisture, they are best grown in a 
grass conservatory. They like a well drained, light and 
sandy soil. 

SANCHEZIA. 

Noble large leaved plants which are very handsome. 
They are propagated by cuttings and thrive in a rich 
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sand^ soil in a somewhat shady situation S Longifora 
has rich vinous purple tubular flowers, S Nobtlts has 
>ellow flowers with bright red bracts and Glaucophylla 
IS a very fine \ariety with shining green leaves striped 
with white and yellow 


SAXAFRAGE 

This IS a large genus of plants quite unsuitcd for 
cultivation in the plains In the hills they do well and 
are lovely for the rockery They grow with little care 
in almost any soil S Granatum bears white flowers in 
great quantity and 5 HosU has greyish green leaves and 
pink flowers 5 Oppositijoha is a brilliant little plant 
with bright purple flowers, Sarmaniosa has lovely leaves 
reddish below and green with white veins above, Peltata 
has pink flowers and requires a shady situation with a 
compost composed very largely of leaf mould, and S Urn- 
brosa, London Pride, is a late flowerer with white flowers 
dotted pink 


SENECIO 

S Elegans is a pretty little plant of a bushy habit 
producing in its varieties flowers ranging from white to 
dark violet in colour In the plains they should be treated 
as annuals and sown in October In the hills they can 
be sown in April and cuttings taken in Autumn should be 
protected during the Winter 


' SERIOCOGRAPHIS 

These grow well m grass conservatories and are really 
handsc^ne shrubs S Ghtesbreghitana bears scarlet flowers 
in terminal panicles It should be grown in a rich light 
soil, and is propagated by cuttings during the rams 
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TAGSONIA. 

These plants do not succeed in the plains but are 
quite hardy in the hills where they wdll grow in almost 
any good soil, with little care, and are cultivated in the 
same manner as Passion Flowers. T. Insignis has large 
violet crimson flowers with the petals of a darker crimson 
than the other parts of the flower and a mottled blue 
corona ; T. Manicata is vivid scarlet ; T. MoUissima is 
pink flowered and T. Van Volxemii is a showy scarlet 
variety. 


TETRANEMA. 

The Mexican Foxglove, T. Mexicana, is a pretty little 
pot plant which flowers almost all the year round, with 
primrose-shaped flowers which are of a purplish violet 
colour and borne in umbels. It thrives in a light soil 
enriched with leaf mould and well drained. The plants 
are delicate and should not be exposed to sun, wind or 
rain. They are propagated from seed which take a long 
time to germinate. 


TILLANDSIA. 

These are rock-loving plants remarkable for .their 
leaves which are of various colours. Tied to a block of 
wood with moss they grow very well. They may also 
be cultivated in pots in the same manner as Bilbergias. 
They are, however, mostly epiphytal in habit, many of 
them being found in their native habitat on trees. 


TREVESIA. 

These are handsome foliage plants, easily cultivated 
an a compost of sand, loam and leaf mould. Propagated 
by cuttings put down in sand. They do well in a grass 
conservatory. 
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TYDEA 

These choice plants ha>e both lovely flowers and leaves 
and are best grown in a plant house where the> will be 
seen to perfection m flower and foliage They require the 
same cultivation as Gesnera These are some of the hvbrid 
varieties of this genus imabths, flowers very hairv, dark 
rose, Nicole, flowers large, carmine, with the limb spotted 
brownish black on a white ground, Niger is carmine with 
the tube partly carmine and spotted maroon on a white 
ground, Noe, carmine limb striped and spotted purple on 
a magenta ground, and Norberl very large flower, cochineal 
above and vellow on lower part, hmb lined and spotted 
ochre red on cream ground 


VIOLA 

The Violet, V Odorala, is generally propagated by 
division of the roots They should be planted in a rich 
loamy compost in a shady situation, and do well m well- 
drained pots or boxes They also do well on a rockery in 
a sheltered place During the rains they are liable to 
suffer, unless put under the shelter of a shed or ’ er'>ndsh 
After the rams are over they should be turned out of their 
pots, their roots freed of all soil and carefully divided and 
planted out in fresh rich compost Violets are verv liable 
to insect attacks in the leaves and the plants should fre- 
quently be syringed with a very weak solution of salt water 
There are many vaneties, some white and others violet 
coloured, while others have double flowers 


VIBURNtJM 

These are not suited to the plains of India, but in the 
hills they grow with little care in almost any soil in good 
moisture and with shade, and are really lovely plants, with 
flowers somewhat like a Hydrangea, in globose heads 
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YUCCA. 

F. AUfolia, Gloriosa and Stricta are much the same 
in general appearance, but Gloriosa is very much larger 
than AUfolia, and Stricta is much smaller and seemingly 
unsuited to the climate. AUfolia bears a large spike with, 
many branches of fine egg formed pure white flowers in 
immense numbers in the rains, and is very handsome at 
any time, but more so when in flower. The flowering is 
induced b}' the removal of the lower leaves. It grows in 
almost any soil and is propagated by oifsets. F. Gloriosa 
is a branching species with tufts of leaves on each branch 
surmounted by its flowers. 


THE ORNAMENTAL GARDEN. 


PART II. 



chapter ^ePeh 


PLANTS WITH ORNAMENTAL 
FOLIAGE. 


M ost of these plants are of easy cultivation and 
make a great show in the conservatory or other 
shady parts of the garden. Some of them have 
pretty flowers as well, which are very eiFcctive 
against the coloured foliage. 

AGALYPHA. 

Nat. Order Euphorbiaceae. 

Plants with fine ornamental foliage suitable for pot 
culture, for beds, for isolated specimens on lawns and for 
■shrubberies. They are all highly ornamental and are of 
•easy culture. Propagated from cuttings. The leaves are 
of an elongated heart-shape and beautifully marked with 
various colours : bronze, red, yellow and shades of green. 


ALOGASIA. 

A species of the Aroid family with lovely foliage, 
large and grand coloured. It enjoys a light soil with good 
drainage in the pots or tubs in which it is grown, and 
must also have a certain amount of shade, and as such is 
•of great value in the conservatory. It is propagated by 
■division of the roots. 
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ALTERNANTHERA 
Nat Order Amaranthaceae 

Small plants uilh prett> vineijated and coloured 
ieaves They are mostlj used for ed^ring for which purpose 
they are very suitable Easily propajjated by cuttinf^s m 
the rams, and also m October if well watered In the 
hills they are not hardy 

AMORPHOPHALLUS 
Nat Order Aroideae 

Very curious plants allied to the Arum and are ycrj 
effective in the conservatory A compost of tyvo thirds 
rich loam and well decajed manure suits them The) 
require lots of pot room and i temperature ran^mjj from 
SS to 70 decrees In the winter they must be kept drj 
and yvarm, and damp has a very harmful effect The)' 
are difficult to propagate and have a nast) smell, but nre 
grown on account of their curiosity The leaves are much 
divided and extremely large The plants are natives of 
Sumatra, but there are several species which are natives 
of this countr) and are easily cultivated m a grass 
conservatory 

ANANASSA 

The variegated leaved Pineapples are handsome plants 
for the conservatory Tht) are easilv propagated bv division 
and do well in a light rich soil with an addition of sand 

ANTHURIUM 
Nat Order Aroideae 

Most noble and beautiful plants which are worth an) 
extra care bestowed on them b) wav of cultivation They 
are easily cultivated, if allowed a free and open soil and 
good-drainage In treating those of the ornamental foliage 
section, It is ver) necessary to remove every flowering 
spathe that may appear, otherwise the size of the leaves 
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will be greatly diminished and may not attain even half 
their size. They should be grown in pots placed within 
other pots ; the space between being filled with earth which 
should be kept moist; or the pots may be plunged into 
earth, which perhaps is better. Wooden tubs are very 
suitable for growing them in. The compost in which they 
are grown cannot be too rich and must be well drained. 

Propagation is effected in two ways. The first is to 
remove the lower leaves of the plant with the leaf bud andf 
one or two of the roots adhering to the back of it. The' 
leaf stalk clasps a good way round the stem, so that the' 
knife must be inserted considerably above the bud and!! 
brought out below it with a semi-circular cut, and the bud.* 
and leaf with the roots attached should at once be planted 
in ringpots, one in each pot, and covered with a bell glass. 
In about a month the bud will have thrown out leaves. 
The second method is to take the plant out of the pot, 
shake off the soil and cut off the tap root. The plant 
may then be re-potted and kept in a shady place. The tap 
root should be cut into pieces, each having an eye and a 
root attached to it. These should be put into small pots 
and covered with a bell glass. 

There are two sections amongst the Anthuriums : the 
flowering and the ornamental foliaged. 

ARUM. 

Nat. Order Aroideae. 

These plants are easily cultivated, and are propagated 
by division of the roots. The plants die down in the cold 
season, but by watering they come up again in March. 
Water should be withheld when they have done flowering 
to allow the bulbs to rest, and they should again be 
re-potted in the plains in October or November. Watering 
with liquid manure will be of immense benefit. They all 
do well in a very rich soil with lots of water supplied 
during the grownng and flowering season. In the hills they 
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flower most profuselj in Spring-, and again m Autumn, 
after that they require little or no water in Winter 

ASPARAGUS 
Uat Order laliaceae 

There are several varieties of this plant, all verj orna- 
mental and extremely useful for decoration purposes The) 
are easil) propagated bj division of the roots, and grow 
best in a light rich sod with good drainage, either in pots 
or m the ground m a shaded position In transplanting 
great care should be taken not to injure the fleshy roots 
They do well m the hills and are also propagated from 
seed 4 Plumosus nattus is a lovely plant suitable for 
pots 

ASPIDISTRA 

Foliage plants with prettily marked green and white 
leaves The flowers which are produced close to the 
ground are insignificant They should be grown m a soil 
richly manured w ith leaf mould and given plenty of 
moisture Propagated by suckers In the hills they should 
he grown in a glass house or under a glazed verandah 

AUCUBA 

Nat Order Cornaceae 

There are several varieties with various variegations 
of great beauty and succeed well in a light rich soil with 
occasional doses of liquid manure They do well in the 
hills and should be sheltered from the monsoons Propa- 
gated by cuttings and layering 

ARALIA 

Nat Order Araliaceae 

This genus of plants thrive well m our gardens, and 
are both trees as w ell as shrubs, the latter comprising some 
very ornamental plants with a great diversity of foliage. 
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very handsome in character. They grow very well in 
almost any well-drained soil, and in any position, but do 
better in the shade. Propagated by cuttings. 

BILLBERGIA. 

Nat. Order Bromeliaceae. 

Plants with leaves similar to pineapples and require a 
light rich soil. They are good plants for shaded situations. 
They do best in heat, though when once growing stand a 
cooler atmosphere. Propagated from suckers in a shaded 
situation. 

GALADIUM. 

Nat. Order Aroidaceae. 

These plants are easily grown and propagated; they 
multiply immensely. Being gorgeously coloured, they are 
great favourites, notwithstanding their leaves dying down 
during the cold season. 

They are easily grown in pots with a free drainage 
in a light rich soil. They are propagated by division at 
the roots; even one bulb can be increased by dividing it 
with a knife, leaving some roots and an eye in each 
division. These when planted must be watered very 
sparingly, otherwise they are liable to rot off. 

They enjoy a moist atmosphere and colour to perfection 
in a shaded position. They thrive best in a grass house 
or a shaded verandah and when once growing liquid 
manure improves the colour of the leaves greatly. In the 
selection of these plants, those varieties should be chosen 
with the stoutest footstalks and erect habit of growth. 

CALATHEA. 

Nat. Order Scitamineae. 

These plants only differ from Marantas in some bota- 
nical characteristics, and hence are often confounded. 
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They delight m a good nch soil, open, well drained Avith 
some sand in it They are easily increased by division 
and do well in India, where they are in their greatest beauty 
m grass conservatories 


CHAMACXAEDON 

C Rubens A handsome Aroid with leaves of about 
four to SIX inches long, two to three inches broad, doited 
over the upper surface with small scales and of a red 
colour beneath Propagnfed by division and is grown in 
a mixture of loam, sand, leaf mould, crock and mortar in 
a shided place 

CODIAEUM (The Croton) 

In lower Bengal, where West winds are not prevalent, 
crotons grow readily in the open, but where these winds 
prevail they are better grown in large pots, placed in the 
shade m a sheltered position If exposed to the sun the 
leaves do not attain the beauty they othenvise would 

They are propagated by cuttings put down in the rams, 
but handsome plants are obtained by gootee grafting A 
ring of bark is removed from the selected branch and this 
is covered over with moss and kept moist, the operation 
being performed at the beginning of the monsoons At 
the end of three or four weeks roots will force their way 
out of the moss The branch can now be severed below 
the roots and potted off 

They are ideal plants for pot culture and respond to 
good cultivation m a rich soil, with occasional doses of 
liquid manure Tl>ey should he re-potted once a year, as 
they will be found to send out a perfect meshwork of root- 
lets, which fill the pots within a few months The leaves 
should now and again be wished to free them of dust 
They do not stand the clnrate of the hill stations 
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COLEUS. 

These plants make pretty beds by puttings down 
cuttings; or the stems of old plants may be pegged down. 
They require to be renewed frequently or they grow 
straggl}'. They love a rich soil and plenty of sunlight. 
The best cuttings are from the end of a branch. Imported 
seed often produce new varieties. They make beautiful 
pot plants when well grown. The ends of the different 
branches should be pinched off while the plant is young 
and each new shoot should be tipped as well. This will 
make a pretty busby plant in time. The application of 
liquid manure is of immense benefit. The new large leaved 
varieties are the handsomest. 

In the hills they only outlive the Winter with difficulty, 
and must be kept under glass or in a warm consen'atory 
at high elevations during the Winter months. 

GYRTODEIRA. 

These plants have exquisite leaves with beautiful 
markings, and grow well in our grass conservatories in the 
plains. They require to be grown in a good, light, rich, 
welt-drained soil, with pieces of mortar interspersed, and 
do well in baskets or rockeries protected from the full 
blaze of the sun in both hills and plains, but they do not 
bear transplanting well. 

DIEFFENBAGHIA. 

Nat. Order Aroidaceae. 

An extensive genus among the most beautiful foliage 
plants there are. The climate of the plains of this country 
suits them well. They delight in a rich open soil, with a 
mixture of old cow-dung and sand, and well drained. 
Though they are hardy plants and are easily propagated, 
thev require partial shade and are best grown in a grass 
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conservatory In the hills they do not succeed except 
under glass 

They produce their leaves on a single stem like t 
Dracsna, and seldom, except in the case of very old plants, 
throw out branches When they attain age they become 
unsightly, owing to the hire stem giving them a scraggy 
appearance 

In propagating the top should be cut off just below 
the first mature joint It will root freely if covered with 
a hell glass The pot with the remaining old stem may 
then be tilted and allowed to remain thus, til! the plant has 
thrown out side shoots, which m their turn may be each 
taken off with t small portion of the old stem, planted in 
pots and kept covered with glass, when they will form 
fine young plants Another method of propagation is by 
gootee grafting 

DRACAENA 

Nat Order Asphodelaceae 

This 1$ a most picturesque family of plants, with their 
beautifully vanegated leaves, tinted and striped white, 
yellow, red, pink, cream and green of several shades 
They are easily propagated, hardy and admirably adapted 
to the climate of this coimiry 

After a time the plants grow tall and leggy, at this 
stage the top of the plant can be removed by gooteeing 
and the remainder of the stem may then be cut into pieces 
of about three or four inches and treated as cuttings and 
covered with glass These will send out numerous young 
shoots, which, when three or four inches long, may be rut 
off, each with a small portion of the old wood and planted 
as cuttings again under glass The root of the Draccena, 
which IS long and tapering, is covered with buds, and may 
also be cut up into small bits and planted as cuttings under 
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gflass. These root more freely than stem cuttings, and 
although they make the stronger specimens, they take 
longer to exhibit their variegations. 

They are eminently suited for pot culture and do well 
in a rich compost and benefit by applications of liquid 
manure. They are seen to best advantage when grown in 
a grass conservatory or in a sheltered verandah. 

DRIMIA. 

Nat. Order Liliaceae. 

D. RevahUa is a pot plant the leaves of which are 
spotted with white. It bears smalt pink flowers on spikes. 
The compost for it should be of a light sandy nature and 
well drained. 


HELICONIA. 

Nat. Order Scitamineae. 

Plants with plantain-like growth and habit of easy 
culture, benefited by a moist atmosphere and frequent 
syringing of the leaves. Propagated by division. 

HIGGINSIA or HOFFMANIA. 

Nat. Order Rubiaceae. 

These are very handsome leaved plants, the genus com- 
prising about 20 species. In the plains they do best in a 
grass conservatory; in the hills they must be grown under 
glass in the Winter, though they may be kept out of doors 
in the warm weather, planted in light soil with mortar 
in it. 


LYCOPODIUM. 

These are fern-like plants of great beauty, trailing 
over a considerable extent of ground, and when in a healthy 
condition have a bright metallic lustre about them, which 
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makes them most attractive objects They are easily pro- 
pag-ated from cuttings in sand during the rainy season, 
and are best planted afterwards m brick rubbish in a 
shady situation, either in pots or under a tree For the 
decoration of rockeries in a conservatory they are most 
useful 


MARANTA 

The varieties grown in gardens for the sake of their 
foliage are rcillv ’o\clv plants, with bright lustrous leaves 
with subdued yet rich colours intermived, several having 
bars and stripes and others having crescents on the side 
of the mid-rib 

They vary in height and style of growth very much, 
some attaining four feet while others are not more than 
four inches with a bushy, dwarf and erect habit 

They are increased bv division of the roots most easily 
at almost any season of the vear, but the best time is about 
April, or a little before that, when they have just begun 
to shoot after their season of rest They should then be 
turned out of their pots, the roots washed dean, and then 
divided with a sharp knife into as many divisions as they 
have crowns, which should each be placed in i separate 
pan with T light, porous, well-druned soil Water 
‘pannglv until they start into growth 

During the season of rest water must be applied m 
very small quantities Some of these p'ants die down 
altogether during the cold weather, while others are 
partiallv dormant 


MONSTERIA 
Nat Order Aroideae 

Curious ornamental leaved plants The foliage of 
M Delictosa is leathery and is much punctured and divided 
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It is a handsome plant and succeeds well in a g^rass con- 
:servatory. The flowers are white, succeeded by a succulent 
“fruit with a luscious pineapple flavour. It should be 
•planted in a rich soil and must be given some kind of 
•support. 

PANAX. 

Nat. Order Araliaceae. 

These plants are very much like Aralias and should be 
•-treated in the same manner. 

POINSETTIA. 

Nat. Order Euphorbiaceae. 

P. Pitlcherrima is a large shrub growing to eight or 
ten feet high, with elliptical green leaves. In the cold 
season its branches, which droop and are in the form of rod- 
shape, have, at their ends, insignificant flowers surrounded 
by rays of large elhptical crimson scarlet bracteal leaves 
of the most gorgeous appearance. It grows to perfection 
in Bengal, but further up-country it must be sheltered 
from the cold. 

By pruning it assumes a more upright growth, which 
robs it of its graceful drooping habit. It strikes most 
readily from cuttings planted during the rains. There is 
also a double variety available. 

SCmSMATOGLOTTIS. 

Nat. Order Aroideae. 

These are rhizmatous plants, the leaves springing 
from the rhizomes being somewhat long, heart-shaped and 
often marbled or spotted. They require a moist atmosphere 
and lots of water and shade. A rich sandy loam which 
incorporates a good deal of leaf mould with good drainage 
suits it. Propagated by division during the rains. 
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SELAGINELLA 

These are a \ast genus of mosses, over 300 species, 
and comprise the great ornaments of the conservatory 
Many of them grow in pans of water, others do well on 
rockeries Their cultivation is attended with no difficulty if 
grown in light soil well mixed with charcoal and potsherds 
They are splendid for rockeries, soon covering them with 
a carpeting of lovely green Planted at the beginning of 
the rams they give no trouble, and start well into growth 
verv soon, resting m Winter and starting into growth again 
in the Spring They do well both in the hills and the 
plains 



CtaptEc 

AQUATIC PLANTS. 


F lowering plants for water are of two kinds r 
Aquatic and Sub-Aquatic; the former growing in 
the water and the other at the edge of the water. 
On the banks of running streams and in the water 
most interesting plants may be found. Marshes furnish 
vegetation in great and interesting variety and ornamental 
for the garden possessing an artificial or natural pond, 
tank or stream. In the absence of any such ornament, a 
small tank 20 feet square might easily be constructed. 
After digging out the tank plaster it all round with clay,, 
a few inches in thickness. This will do for the banks. 
Then put boulders of stone round where the water’s edge 
is to be and this will form a handsome basin. The water 
may be supplied from the nearest well. In and around 
this most beautiful plants may be grown. The following 
is a list of Aquatic plants flowering from May to August. 
They all may be grown from seed. 

With red flowers, Equiseitiiii fmviatile, Hydrocolile 
vulgaris, Equisetuin pahistre, Butomus umbellatus, Hep- 
puris vulgaris, Polygonum amphibium, Hydropeltis pur- 
purea and Polygonum hydropiper. 

With white flowers. Nasturtium officinale. Ranunculus- 
aquatilis, Hydrocharis morsusrane, Phellandriuin aquati- 
cum, Alismedamas otiium, A. natans, A. plantago. Caller 
palustris, Nymphee alba, Cerastium aquaticum and Poo- 
aquatica. 
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With jellow flowers. Ranunculus aqttaUhs, Ins pseudo 
acorns, Vtllarsia nymphccotdes, Nuphar advena, N luiea 
and Potamogeton natans 

With blue flowers, Veronica beecabunga, Myriopyllum 
sptcatum, M Verticillaium Pontederia cordata, Veronica 
■anagahs, iUsina rananculotdes and Lobeha donnanna 

With purple flowers, I Iricularm vulgans, Trapa nutans 
and Saggilaria sagttUjoha 

With brown flowers, Potamogeton htcens, P perfo 
iiatum bctrpus fluttans, S lacuslris and S triquetier 

Sub-Aquatic plants for the edges of the water witli 
ted flowers, Pifie«»c«/a vulgaris, Tenenum scordium, 
Memganthis tnfoliata. Malva sepuslns 

With white flowers, Pinquieido lusttonica, Oenanffte 
fencedamjoha, 0 crocaia, O fisluhsa, Littorella tacus- 
trts, Samolus naterandi, Schcenus albus, Gahnur palustre, 
G uUgtnosum Pedtculans palustns, Riimex obtusifohus, 
Diplacus pelosus and Sennum palustre 

With jellow flowers, Cares flava. Ranunculus pamula, 
li repens Senecto peludosus, Hvperociim elodes, IloUonea 
palustns Rumex marthmus, Acorus calamus, Myosotis 
palustns, Runiex paJusins, Cineraria palustns Senecio 
■aquaticus and Sonchus palustns 

With blue flowers, Scrophulana aquatia, Schcenus 
vianseus and P/jom;iuMi tenase 

^Vith brown flowers. Caret dioica, C ccrspilosa, 
C digitata Schesnus nigricans, Carex paludosa, C ripa- 
na, Schcxnus compressus, S nigricanj, Scirpus acicularis, 
S palustns, S niantiniHS and Rumex aquaticus 

With purple flowers, Pedtculans sylvalica, Triglochm 
manlimum Aster tnpohum 
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HYDROGERA. 

H. Trijolia is a plant of aquatic habit which bears- 
large -white flowers, variegated with red and yellow. Grow 
in a guinlalt half filled with puddled earth and keep quite 
wet till the seed germinates. Add water as the plant grows 
and always keep an inch or two of water over the soil of 
the gtmlah. The flowers are produced continuously till 
the cold weather sets in. Self-so\vn plants will come up- 
the following 3-ear if the soil in the guinlahs is watered. 

NELUMBIUM. 

The Water Bean, N. Speciosxim, is a common plant in 
the tanks and lakes of India and bears pretty rose-coloured 
flowers, which are very large and double. It seeds- 
abundantly and may be sown by- enclosing the seeds in 
balls of clay which should be thrown into the water- 
N. Luteum is a yellow flowering variety. 

NAYMPHAE. 

The seeds of the Water Lily are sown by mixing 
them with clay in balls and throwing them into the water 
where they are to grow. There is a large variety of these 
obtainable in a great variety of colours. The English 
variety is generally classed under the name Nuphar, and 
is yellow. Some of the best are N. SteUala, blue with 
}'ellow centre and semi-double; N, Sturtevantii, rosy redr 
N. Rubra, brilliant red; N. Odorata, white; N. Versi- 
colour, rose; 2V. Alba, double white sweet-scented flowers- 

VICTORIA REGIA. 

The Queen Victoria Water Lily flourishes in the 
tanks of Calcutta, also doing well in Upper India, and 
is undoubtedly the queen of all water lilies. The immense 
and noble leaves, four to six feet in diameter, generally 
float on the water, with turned up edges and prickles on- 
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the lower side, which is purplish, the upper side being a 
bright green The flowers xre one foot or more in 
diameter, rose coloured and deeper towards the centre 
The seeds to retain their \itality must be kept in a bottle 
of water Sometimes they do not germinate for a \ery 
long period and have been known to lie dormmt for 
nearly three years The seeds should be planted m a 
pot and placed in a tub of water, in full sunlight, as 
soon as the seed is obtained When the seedlings appear 
they should be pricked out and placed singly in pots, 
shifting gradually to larger pots as the plants increase 
in size, till large enough to plant out in the large tank 
they are to occupy permanently 




chapter i^ine. 

ANNUALS. 


A PLANT which is raised from seed and which 
flowers and dies in a single season is called an 
annual. Such are the flowers that are most 
commoni}' grown in India and form a prominent 
feature of any garden. 

The most important operation in the cultivation of 
the annual is that of sowing the seed. Failure in germi- 
nation can, in nine cases out of ten, be traced to care- 
lessness in performing this and its attendant operations. 
When only a small quantity of seed is to be sown it is 
preferable to sow in pots or boxes. This plan is not only 
more sure and economical but the seeds can be guarded 
against the ravages of ants. This method also ensures 
against the disastrous results of heavy rain. On the 
plains the first sowings of winter annuals 'are usually made 
at the tail end of the monsoons and any attempt at sowing 
out in the open at this period would result in the entire 
stock of seeds or seedlings being annihilated. 

The soil in which the seed is to be sown must be 
thoroughly prepared and pulverized; equal quantities of 
leaf mould and good garden soil with a small addition of 
sand makes an ideal compost. The soil should be well 
watered a day or two before sowing so that it may be 
fine and moist to receive the seed. 

Great care must be taken when sowing to distribute 
the seed evenly. Too thick sowing results in weakly 
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plants liable to fungo/d disease should damp weather 
prevail To obviate thick sowing it will be found a great 
help to mix some clean sand with all fine seed that is to 
be sown After sowing, the seed must be covered wi h a 
sprinkling of soil according to the thickness of the seed 
Man} seed are so small and delicate that to cover them 
with much earth would cause them to lose their power of 
germination, others, such is nasturtiums and sweet peas, 
need to be sown at least an inch below the surface 

The seed boxes must be watered with a fine rose can 
morning and evening, and, if necessar), thev should be 
shaded from the hot sun during the day time It will be 
found that some kinds take longer to germinate than others 
and patience and constant careful attention is necessary 
for success When the young seedlings have attained their 
third or fourth leaf they are ready for removal into their 
permanent beds and this most be done very carefully so 
as not to injure the young roots, and perhaps a blunt'pomtec! 
stick IS as good as anything for the purpose 

There are certain varieties of annuals that will not 
stand transplanting and which must be sown right away in 
their permanent beds Among this class is the Convolvulus, 
Delphinium, Echscholtzia, Hollyhock, Mignonette, Nas- 
turtium, Poppy, Schizanthus and Sweet Pea Their beds 
should be prepared with a pulverized surface and treated in 
the same manner as the seed boxes Generally germination 
mil be thicker than will be required and will need thinning 
out, but this operation must not be done all at once, but 
in two or three steps Still with a little care some of this 
class can be successfully transplanted without the plant 
receiving the slightest check Nasturtiums, HoIIvhocks 
and Sweet Peas can be sown singly in Ihrce-incb pots and 
transplanted carefully without breaking the ball of soil, 
before they throw out roots from the bottom of the pots 
This method will be found useful not only for obtaining 
early flowers but when it sometimes happens the monsoons 
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carry on right up to the period when it is time to sow 
these seeds. 

On the plains annuals are divided into two classes ; 
those sown in early October for Winter flowering and those 
sown in June for monsoon flowering. On the hills the 
usual time for sowing is in the Spring. 

A very important point to be remembered is to obtain 
good seed from a reliable source; all labour and money 
spent in cultivation and manure is wasted, if seed of an 
inferior quality is used. 

The following comprehensiv'e list is a description of 
the more popular annuals now in cultivation : — 

Abronia . — A small plant of creeping habit with succu- 
lent stems ; flowers rose coloured ; one variety has 
yellow flowers; resembles those of Verbena; best 
grown in pots. 

Acroclimtm . — Bears flowers of a dry nature resembling 
paper cut to the form of an artificial daisy; there 
are two colours, rose and white, both having 
yellow centres; the flowers when cut and kept dry 
with ornamental grass form a handsome orna- 
ment, and in this way last and retain their appear- 
ance for a long time; grow to a height of about 
2^ feet; distance apart in beds 18 inches. 

Ageratum. — ^There are many varieties differing from 
each other only in the colours of the flowers, which 
are white, red and various shades of blue; on the 
plains seed should be sown in August. 

Althea . — The Hollyhock is very shy of transplanting 
and should be sown where intended to flower; on 
the plains sow in August and September; it 
requires a light soil heavily manured and grows to 
a height of from five to six feet; should be thinned 
out to three feet apart. 


9 
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Alonsoa — Requires no particular treatment and will 
grow m anj soil, does well grown as a single 
specimen 

4 Ivjsuiii — Free blooming with white Candytuft-like 
flowers, suitable for beds and edging, there is a 
dwarf variety known as Minimum 
Amaranthus — Plants valued mostly for their orna- 
mental foliage, which colour better when the soil 
used IS not rich, on the plains sow in May and 
June and again in September and October, height 
two feet, distance apart in beds t8 inches 
Antirrhinum ■ — Most useful border plants, very effective 
when grown m bold masses, there are three dis* 
tinct types, the tall, the intermediate and the 
dwarf, each having a variety of colours, height 
from 13 inches to 3 feet, distance apart m beds 
9 inches to tfl inches 

Arctotis —The beautiful ^fa^gue^lte•Ilke flowers are 
enhanced by the silvery foliage of the plant and 
close at night, flowers produced on long stalks 
useful for cutting, pure white with a lavender 
coloured disc, height two feet, distance apart 12 
inches 

Arnebta — Handsome plant bearing blossoms all along 
the branches of a bright yellow colour, blotched 
black, changing to coffee brown 
Aster — A most effective annual when grown in masses, 
colours are of every shade, some tinted, some 
entire, petals quilled, semi-quiIled and flat, forms 
expanded or compact, flat or globular , petals 
tinted and curled like a Japanese Chrysanthemum, 
showing great diversity, both of colour and form, 
flowers pralasely, so much so that, in the dwarf 
varieties, the leaves arc almost entirely hidden 
when they are in full bloom, requires a light rich 
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soil; application of liquid manure when the flower 
buds appear is beneficial ; on the plains seed can be 
sown from August to September. 

BaJsam. — On the plains sow in June and continue 
sowing at inteiA'als for a succession of bloom; 
frequent transplanting is beneficial ; requires a 
rich soil and the application of liquid manure ; 
height iS inches; distance apart 15 inches. 

Bartonia. — A showy little plant with brilliant yellow 
flowers which open when exposed to full sun ; 
requires a rich soil and plenty of water. 

Brachycome. — Free flowering and very pretty, and of a 
dwarf growth ; covered when in bloom with flowers 
like Cinerarias in form ; suited for small beds, 
edging, pot culture or baskets ; called the Swan 
River Daisy ; bears single blue or white flowers. 

Browallia. — Very pretty blue flowers ; suitable for 
edging. 

Calandrinia. — May last for some years in hill stations 
but must be treated as an annual in the plains ; 
rich soil. 

CaUiopsis (Coreopsis). — An annual that can be grown 
all the year round and is splendid for cutting; 
height from two to three feet ; distance apart 
15 inches. 

Calonyction. — The Moonflower is a tender sweet- 
scented creeper bearing white fragrant flowers. In 
the plains it may be sown in a permanent position, 
but in colder climates it is better to sow the seeds 
in pots and transplant into the border. 

Candytuft. — Requires a rich soil; show off best when 
planted as a border to a contrasting colour; height 
9 to 12 inches; distance apart 9 inches. 
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Carnation — On the plains sow in August ami 
September , requires a rich soil anti the sppliai- 
tion of liquid manure when the buds appear, 
suitable for pot culture, Pianlhus Carvophyllus 
comprises those \amlies called Cloves. Carnations 
and Picotees, most beautiful and fragrant flowers, 
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thej do best jn bill stations ind art grown with 
difficultj m the plains, where the> ordinarily do 
not flower the first jenr, and before they outlive 
another year die off, to flower the first jenr they 
must be sown early and grown on rnpidly, the 
best compost for them when they nre tnusplantcd 
IS two-thirds of deerved turf loam I one-third of 
old cow-dung and some sand, the Mnrguerite is a 
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type in various colours, and as it flowers the first 
year, is a distinct boon to the garden in the 
plains ; the Picotee is merely a coloured form of 
the Carnation ; there are white and yellow grounds 
and a true Picotee has merely a margin of colour ; 
sometimes this colour, rose, red, purple or scarlet, 
is as fine as very thin wire and such flowers are 
termed “wire edged”; the colour may be as 
much as a quarter to an eighth of an inch wide, 
and are termed heav}' or medium edged; the Clove 
Carnation has always been a favourite, but it is 
doubtful if the old clove of the earlj' herbalists 
exists ; the White Clove, or a white variety of 
Carnation, has been in existence ; there are many 
very beautiful white Carnations, some of them 
sweetly scented, but none with the peculiar clove 
scent ; the self-coloured varieties are generally very 
hardy and almost every colour is found among 
them; the “Fancy” Carnations have a white, 
yellow, buff, or apricot ground, flaked, striped and 
spotted of many colours; “ Flakes ” are car- 
nations of two colours only with large stripes 
going quite through their petals; “ Bizzarres ” 
have their colours in variegated irregular spots 
and stripes; an exhibition carnation should not be 
less than two and a half inches in diameter; the 
lower petals should be six in number, broad, thick, 
smooth, laying over one another, and each row 
of petals a little smaller than that just under it 
and thus rising to form half a ball ; all colours 
should be clearly and distinctly defined, and if 
there are two colours the contrast must be bold; 
the greatest care is used in preparing the flowers 
for exhibition ; the calyx is tied round the middle 
to prevent its splitting down, as is frequently the 
case; this is done just when the bud is opening 
at the top, and then the five pieces which form the 
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outer leaves of the calyx are pulled back down to 
where it is tied and by this means the petals are 
properlj developed, the petals are carefully 
“ dressed *’ with tweezers, placing them in regular 
layers, and as the bud grows and expands, this 
artificial disposition of the petals gives quite a 
natural effect to the appear^ce of the flower, 
layering la the method to obtain plants of named 
varieties 

Celosia — On the plains sow m late July and August, 
if sown at regular intervals a succession of bloom 
can be obtained, height i8 inches, requires a rich 
soil and plant 15 inches apart 

Cineraria — Most delightful flowers succeeding better 
up-country than in Lower Bengal, requires a com- 
post composed of equal parts of rich loam, leaf 
mould and old cow-dung mixed with a good 
quantity of sand and charcoal dust, should be 
grown in a conservatorv and never exposed to the 
full ravs of the sun, an important point m the 
cultivation IS to grow them fast, cool atmosphere 
IS most congenial and foliage should be constantly 
syringed, unable to stand a draught, m hill 
stations sow in March or in October m a sandy 
compost with good drainage, in the plains <ow 
in August, liquid manure very beneficial during 
the flowering period, when pricking off seedlings 
from the boxes it will be noticed that the reverse 
side of the foliage is densely felted with short 
hairs, sometimes blue, sometimes crimson, some- 
times white, and so on, this gives a useful indi- 
cation of the colour of the flowers 

Chnionta — The seeds are like dust and the compost 
should be rather sandy, pots should be placed m 
pans of water till they germinate, transplant into 
rich soil, the richer the soil the finer the blooms, 
requires pinching and regular watering, flowers 
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are blue, of dazzling- beauty, and either yellow or 
white ej ed ; very pretty in baskets. 

Collinsia . — Makes attractive beds and pretty ribbon 
borders ; requires a light sandy soil enriched with 
manure. 

Convolvulus , — Beautiful twining plants in a variety 
of shades and colours; does not like transplanting 
and wants a rich soil. 

Cornflovuer . — Very useful, making a pretty vase decora- 
tion; height about two feet; plant 15 inches apart. 

Cosmos . — On the plains can be sown from July right 



on to January, but the earlier sowings give the 
best results; requires a well manured soil; height 
three to four feet; lovely for cut flowers. 
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Cuphea — Profuselv blooming annuals succeeding in 
rich sandj loam , requires protection from frost 

Daisy — Very useful plants for edging purposes, 
requires a rich soil 

Delphtntuni — Does not succeed on the plains, seeds 
should he sown where the plants are intended to 
flower and only when the weather has got cold 

Dianthus — \ brilliant effect obtained when used as a 
border plant, also in beds, height 12 to 18 inches 

Dimorphceteca — Star of the Veldt, makes a great 
show with Its gorgeous orange flowers, flowers 
close at night, height 12 to 15 inches 

£rvsii««m — Sow m the border or in pans, does not 
like transplanting very much, succeeds in a light 
rich soil 

Eschscholtsia —Californian Poppy, does not like trans* 
planting, soil light and sandy, height 18 inches 

Fuloca — Handsome flowers m many saneties, sow in 
the border where they are to remain, likes a rich 
soil and frequent watering 

Gaillardia ■ — Most useful for cut flowers, flowers all 
the )c3r round, any kind of soil and can be sown 
at any time of the year, height 12 to 18 inches 

Gaura — Should be treated as an annual, but mav be 
kept over from year to year, requires shelter from 
frost in cold localities, delights in a rich soil and 
wants frequent watering, best sown in borders 

Gomphrena — Bachelor’s Button , an everl isting, invalu- 
able as a Winter decoration in cold climates, in 
the plains sow in June and July in the open border 
or in pots, transplant, may be sown at any time m 
hill localities before the Winter sets in 
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Godetia. — Evening- Primrose; good for cutting; height 
18 inches. 

Gypsophila. — Very useful for table decoration ; requires 
a rich soil; height 12 to 15 inches; may be mixed 
with Antirrhinums to r..ake a pleasing display; 
there is a rose-flowered variety but not so effective. 

Hedysariim. — French Hone)-suckle ; dark foliage and 
dull red flowers ; light soil. 

HeUchrysuin. — Everlasting; should be sown in pans 
and transplanted into pots or borders ; height i J to 
2h feet. 

Hunnemannia. — Resembles the Californian Poppy and 
flowering better than it in some localities ; should 
be treated in the same way. 

Kaulftissia. — Sow in pots and transplant into beds or 
borders; rich soil. 

Larkspur, — Seed should be sown in late October or 
November on the plains as germination will not 
take place till the nights get really cold ; does not 
like transplanting ; useful for cutting ; height two 
to three feet. 

Lavatera. — Rosy pink flowers; requires rich soil; 
height two feet. 

Leptosiphon. — Charming plants with many small 
button-like flowers in clusters and foliage in dense 
feathery tufts; flowers purplish rose and white. 

Linaria. — ^Toad flax ; very effective, resembling miniature 
Antirrhinums; height 12 to 18 inches; requires a 
rich soil. 

Linum. — Flax; does not like transplanting; very effec- 
tive in a mass; height three feet. 

Lobelia. — In hill stations sow in October and in the 
Spring; careful sowing in pans is necessary as the 
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seed IS fif^e dust, place the seed pans in vessels 
of water to avoid overhead watering", transplant 
frequently mto nch ‘wil, malve beautiful basket 
plants 

Loasa — A creeper whose leaves sting like nettles 
when touched, sow in large pots or m the open 
border , requires support 

Lupin — Does not like transplanting, likes a poor, 
rather sandy soil, height i8 inches to 2 feet 

ilfarigoZd — Sow in June and Jul>, September and 



Legion of Honour, French Marigold 


October, is in flower most of the >ear, height 
2 to 3 feet, should be transplanted to aj feet 
apart 

SfaZcoiHia — Virginian Stock, should be sown where 
the) are to remain , requires a light rich soil , 
height 6 to 9 inches 

Malope — Should be sown where they are to remain, 
height ij to 2 feet, requires a light sandy soil 
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Mimtihts . — ^The Monkey flower; requires a sandy soil 
mixed with leaf mould; transplant into pots and 
hang-ing baskets in well drained soil ; in hill 
stations seed should be sown in Spring and make 
good bedding plants for Summer blooming; height 
12 inches. 

Mignonette . — On the plains can be sown from Sep- 
tember to October; does not stand transplanting; 
grows to a height of 15 inches; requires a rich 
soil ; applications of liquid manure beneficial. 

Nasturtium . — There are two varieties, the dwarf and 
the climbing ; the former class is very effective in 



Nasturtium. 
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ribbon borders, does not bear transplanting, sow 
each seed about four to six inches apart , rich 
soil induces too luxuriant foliage at cost of flowers, 
climbing kinds are exquisite and maj be grown 
up a trellis to form a screen 

Nemophtla — Exquisitelj pretty plants useful for 

edging, seed should not be sown until the cold 
weather has fairlv set m, does not like trans- 
planting 

Nterembergia — Trailing plants suitable for baskets, 
two varieties, one with dark crimson flowers and 
the other with white flowers which are pencilled 
with lilac or purple, sow when the cold weather 
has fairly set m 

Ntgella — De\il in a Bush, of easy cultivation m any 
good soil , makes a pretty effect m beds 

Nolana — Suitable for hanging baskets, does not stand 
transplanting 

Obehscana — Bears rich brown crimson flowers, edged 
goWen , height 18 inches , suitable for mixed 
borders, delights in a 5 and> soil but rich 

Oenothera — The Evening Primrose, useful plants for 
beds, borders, edging or rockwork, the perennial 
varieties should be treated as annuals in the plains 
and if sown earlv will floner the first jear 
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Pansy . — Useful for edging: and for carpet bedding; 
should be transplanted three or four times before 
being put out in their permanent quarters; the 
flowers are larger if the plants are not allowed to 



SuTTO.v’s Perfection Pansy. 


grow too bushy ; transplant to six inches apart ; 
requires good rich soil. 

Penffa.— Grown for its ornamental foliage and useful 
for ribbon borders and edging; in the plains can 
also be sown in February and March. 

Petunia . — On the plains can be sown at intervals from 
August to October; grows to a height of about 
iS inches; flowers better towards the end of the 
Winter season; transplant to 15 inches apart; the 
brilliancy of these flowers, their duration, their 
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great beauty and their capabiht> of withstanding^ 
variations of climate, commend them to special 
attention, succeed well in a light rich soil, in hill 
stations sow in Februarj, Mnrch and April to 
flower in Autumn, or the following Spring, accord- 
ing to elevation, or in October to flower in Spring, 
thev should not be allowed to remain in the seed 
beds too long, plant out as soon as the seedlings 
are strong enough to handle 
Phlox — On the plains sow from August to October, 
unrivalled for bnlliancv and richness of colour. 



specially adapted for bedding out, has a spreading 
habit and may be used also for edging, especially 
the dwarf varieties, tall varieties grow to a height 
of about r foot while the dwarf varieties are from 
four to SIX inches high 

Plalystemon — Verj much like Californian Poppy and 
should be treated tn the same wav 

Poppy — In the hills sow from September to November, 
does not like transplanting and should be sown 
thinly in rich soil, grows to a height of from 
2\ to 3 feet, should ultimatclj be thinned out to 
i 8 inches apart 
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Porlulaca . — No plants can be more brilliant and various 
in their shades of colour; can be sown at almost 
any time of the year; those sown to flower during- 
the dry weather make a better show; requires a 
sandy soil and full sunshine. 

Rodanthe . — Make lovely pot plants growing- to a height 
of 24 feet, showing a mass of flowers; frequent 
transplanting benefits them and increases the size 
of the flowers which are bright rose, the calyx 
being silvery. 

Salpiglossis . — In the hills sow in October and keep 
over to Spring when they will flower; grows to a 
height of about three feet; requires a deep rich, 
well prepared, slightly sandy soil ; plant 18 inches 
apart; the flowers are bell-shaped and beautifully 
pencilled in a variety of gorgeous colouring. 

Saponaria . — Most effective plants flowering in great 
profusion ; flowers resemble Phlox ; requires trans- 
planting in a good rich soil. 

Salvia . — On the plains can be sown from August to 
October; very effective in beds and herbaceous 
borders ; many varieties, but the scarlet flowered 
one is the most effective; height three feet. 

Scabious . — Several varieties of various colours ; requires 
a rich compost ; height two feet. 

Schizantluts . — ^Not successful on the plains where the 
hot weather kills them before they have time to 
vield their flowers ; in the hills sow in October and 
keep protected during the Winter; will not trans- 
plant; height about two feet. 

Schiaopelalon . — Does not transplant; in the hills sow 
in October and protect during the Winter; flowers 
white and purple of different shades at the same 
time; almond scented, especially in the morning; 
flowers close in the evening. 
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St’henoogvne — Useful for massing^, Rowers sulphur- 
jellow with a purple centre, m the hills sow in 
Autumn and protect in Winter, will flower in 
Spring 

Statice — \er\ pretty flowering plants, requires a rich 
soil, height two feet 

Stocks — Do not do well on the plains, may be had 
in a variety of colours, plant a foot apart, ten- 
week type recommended for cultivation 
Sunflower — ^The large varieties are more useful for 
shrubberies , the small varieties produce a suc- 
cession of bloom if sown every two or three 
months and come in very useful for cut flowers 
Sweet Sidfon — Useful for cutting, height about two 
feet, requires a light soil, transplant i8 inches 
apart 

Torema —Pretty herbaceous pot plants 6 to 12 inches 
high, makes a bold show m a bed or border, 
on the plains sow in June 
rerhenfl —Valuable bedding plants, height 9 to 12 
inches, requires a light but very rich soil, will 
flower for a longer period than mnny other annuals, 
if cut back after flowering and watered will flower 
again 

Viscana Verj effective planted in masses, height 18 
inches, requires a rich sod 
JVailzia — Everlastings, plant m clumps, flowers white 
or golden yellow 

Whitlazia — Bell-shaped flowers, height 15 inches, 
requires a rich soil and lots of water 
Zinnia — On the plains sow m June and July and in 
the hills sow in Klay, grows to a height of about 
three feet and 1$ useful for cut flowers 
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SWEET PEAS. 


S WEET Peas should be cultivated in the sunniest part 
of the g-arden and do best in trenches lying North- 

South, so as to get the full benefit of the sun. 

They will grow in any good garden soil, although 
they prefer a sandy one, the one essential being drainage. 

The preparation of the soil is of first importance and 

the chief secret of success. The first operation is to clean 
the ground of all weeds, after which it should be trenched 
thoroughly to the depth of at least two feet. If possible, 
this should be done even!}' and not merely in the trenches 
that the plants will occupy. The trenching should be done 
at least a month or two before sowing time and if animal 
manure is available it may be incorporated with the bottom 
soil. Bone meal should also be applied at the rate of 
four ounces per square yard. When sowing time is 
approaching the surface soil should be got ready by spread- 
ing available manure and decayed rubbish with wood ashes 
and Superphosphate at the rate of two ounces per yard 
and digging it well in below the surface. Sweet Peas like 
a firm soil and if this happens to be of a sandy nature, 
should be treaded on. 

The next consideration is to arrange for the supports 
and this ought to be done before the seed is sown. Sweet 
Peas should be allowed to grow as high as they will and 
staking should be arranged for at least to a height of six 
or eight feet. Generally twiggy branches of various plants 

lO 
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are used, but wire netting is perhaps the easiest and neatest 
Another method is to sink stout posts into the ground at 
intervals of about fifteen feet or so and fasten three strands 
of fencing wire to these, then bamboo splits are drawn 
down alternatply between 
these Whatever method 
s adopted it is advisable 
to do It before sowing the 
seed The distance apart 
between the rows should 
not be less than five feet 

In the plains the seed 
IS sown m October, earlier 
sowings have been at- 
tempted, and if they can 
be saved from the effects 
of a deluge of ram, blooms 
may be had by Christmas 
lime In the hills sow 
in Spring The trenches 
should be thoroughly 
watered a few days before 
sowing so as to allow 
the soil to settle Then a furrow, sometimes two, is 
made along the centre of each trench and the seeds 
dropped in about four or six inches apart The seed 
of some varieties are very hard and the skm quite imper- 
vious to water, resulting in irregular germination To 
avoid this chip through the hard black skin exposing the 
yellow seed underneath, taking care not to bruise the white 
ridge which is on every seed The whites and the creams 
and generally the true lavenders are thm skinned and do 
not require this treatment The ground should be moist, 
but not wet, and m a heavy soil it is a good plan to cover 
each seed with a little sand The seed generally germinate 
in a week or ten days 
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As soon as the young plant produces its second pair 
of leaves, short, twiggy branches about a foot in length 
should be inserted between each plant, and as the plant 
grows it must be fixed at various places to its supports. 
Watering must be regularly attended to as the plants must 
not be allowed to receive a check. The more the flowers 
are picked and seed formation avoided the longer will the 
plants bloom. 

For exhibition purposes Sweet Peas should receive 
special treatment. First decide how many stems to carry 
up from each plant; strong growing varieties usually three, 
weak ones not more than two. Tie these stems from the 
very start to the stakes. All the tendrils should be removed 
and growths other than the flower stem which come out 
at the joints should also be removed, so as to concentrate 
the whole strength of the plant on the development of the 
flowers. 

Liquid manure is of great advantage and without doubt 
the best is that made from fowl manure. As much as can 
be procured should be gathered and put into an old tub to 
soak for a fortnight. Before applying, it should be diluted 
to the colour of weak tea. Sulphate of iron is a good 
stimulant, especially in sandy soils, and should be dissolved 
in water at the rate of an ounce to a square yard. 

For the show table the blooms should be picked early 
in the morning and immediately placed in water to avoid 
wilting, for once the flowers wilt they never recover their 
former freshness; in case of having to pick the flowers 
the previous day, it should be seen that the top buds are 
not fully expanded. In arranging the show box due thought 
must be given to the proper arrangement of colours. The 
greatest contrast possible should be made throughout the 
exhibit. 
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The following is a selection of 25 all-round varieties — 
AJbury Lavender — A true la\ender and is a popular 
variety 

Brookvale GaUipoh — ^Brilliant red 
Bhte Flake — Streaked dark blue 
Chocolate Flake — Streaked chocolate 
Concord Chief — A very deep maroon 
Concord Superb — Rosy cense 

Dreamland — Pale pinkish white, wings edged pmk 

Defiance — Orange scarlet 

Devonshire Cream — A lovely cream 

Daybreak — Creamy white shaded pale pink m wings 

Exquisite — Light apricot pink 

Grenadier — A very fine scarlet 

Glorious — Salmon 

Glitters —Rich reddish orange 

Harlequin — White ground striped red A ver> pretty 
variety 

/ A Quarrel — Rich crimson red of excellent tjpe 
Mane Cheshn — Apricot on cream ground 
Milkmaid — A pure white 

Monarch — ^The deepest red with good resistance to 
burning 

Orange King — Pure glowing orange 
Pierrott — Pale pink 

Pink Flake — Striped pink, very much like Harlequin. 
Purple Flake — Stnped purple 
Sapphire — Delightful shade of mid-blue 
Snowbird — Large well waved flowers of pure white 
Vulcan — A magnificent glowing orange scarlet 
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THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


T here are three distinct objects for which Chrysan- 
themums are grown. First, for specimen plants 
in which the beauty of the individual flower is 
subordinate to the training of the plant to some 
particular shape ; second for conservatory decoration where 
the object is to get a brilliant mass of colour irrespective 
of individual flowers or shape of plants; and third for the 
beauty of individual flowers only without regard to the 
number of flowers or the shape of the plant. 

The Chrysanthemum is in full bloom during the months 
of November and December. As soon as the blooms are 
used, the stems should be cut down to within a foot of 
the soil. A number of suckers will spring up from the 
roots and these form the cuttings, by which method the 
plant is propagated. A cutting should be about three 
inches long, cut off at the soil level, possessing a few 
leaves with no sign of bud in the centre of the growth, 
sturdy and of a dark green colour. These should be 
inserted in pure sand in pots. The fewer the waterings 
the cuttings receive the sooner they will strike, but the 
sand must not be allowed to dry out. Plunging the pots 
hastens root action. Another method is to divide the old 
crowns and pot into six-inch pots in a mixture of one part 
good garden soil, one part sharp river sand and two parts 
well-decayed leaf mould. It is possible to raise Chrysan- 
themums from seed, but such plants usually produce only 
single flowers. 
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It IS not wise to lea>e the cuttings in the pots too 
long , thej should be potted on -is soon as thev have rooted 
The compost should be made up of two parts good loam, 
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one part manure nnd one part of wood ashes and coarse 
sand in equal proportions This should be thoroughlj 
mixed together and made slightly damp before being used 
Never use a soil which is too wet as it would clog together 
Firm potting is not necessnry at this stage as it induces 
a too hard growth before it is advisible that such should 
be produced After po*ting do not water until the plants 
begin to flag slightly, then give sufficient to saturate the 
soil and neier allow them to flag for want of water 
afterwards 


Popular Phrases Explained 
With regard to growth, allusion ma> first be made to 
the first or natunl break When plants are pinched or 
topped to induce the required buds to form, it dispenses 
with the first or natural break 
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The " first break ” is caused by the formation of a 
flower bud in the point of the young- growing stem. This 
bud causes other branches to start from the axils of the 
leaves below the point where the flower bud has formed. 

* The time when this first break is made, varies. It is a 
question of variety at what height the plant will show the 
first bud. If the plants are vigorous and grow away 
freely, the shoots resulting from the formation of the flower 
bud is usually limited to three, and the “ second break ” 
will take place a few weeks later. The bud then developed 
is known as the “ crown bud,” termed by some the “ first 
crown.” When these are retained or ‘‘ taken,” the first 
and second are the only two breaks such plants make. 

By the removal of the first crown bud the plants are 
induced to form another bud or ” second crown.” This 
treatment then produces another break and the bud then 
formed is known as the ” second crown.” If this bud 
were removed the shoots following would produce other 
buds, these are known as ” terminals,” because they con- 
stitute the termination of growth. Terminal buds are the 
best to depend upon for the production of flowers from 
bush plants. The blooms from these buds are generally 
very small. They differ considerably in colour from those 
produced from first or second crowns in the same variety. 

A crown bud is always surrounded by young shoots 
and terminal buds always develop in clusters at the 
termination of the plant’s growth. 


Types. 

The modern Chrysanthemums are divided into several 
types, the chief of which are the Japanese, the Incurved 
and the Reflexed. These take the largest place in shows. 
Then there are the Anemone flowered, both large and small, 
and the Pompones. The Plumed or Hairy Chrysanthemums 
are of the Japanese type, but the petals on the reverse and 
outer side are covered with a hairj' pubescence. 
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Bush Plants 

A greenhouse filled with bush plants as a ground- 
work, with a few specimen blooms standing up among 
them, IS a beautiful sight, besides supplying flowers in 
quantity for cutting 

When the plants are about six inches high pinch out 
the point to induce the formation of side branches, and 
when young growths appear shift the plants into larger 
pots, pressing the new soil firmly around the old ball of 
earth From three to five shoots are usually produced from 
the first topping, any weak ones among them should be 
removed The shoots left should again be topped when 
they are about six inches m length and as a result of this 
practice from nine to twelve shoots will develop This 
number is sufficient to form a fairly large specimen, and 
if all fresh breaks and side shoots are subsequently removed, 
each shoot will produce a flower of good site 



A young plant stopped to mate a 

Up to this stage only a slight staking is necessary, 
but as the plants grow bi^cr the staking must be 
increased Eight-inch pots are large enough for modente 
sized specimens and ten-inch pots for plants carrying a 
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dozen shoots. The grower must be guided by the number 
of shoots desired ; if they are too numerous the flowers 
produced are small and do not develop properly. 

Syringing during the summer months plays an import- 
ant part in helping to secure clean growths and in 
keeping insect pests at bay. The plants should be syringed 
in the morning as soon as the sun shines on them, and 
again late in the afternoon. During very hot days an 
additional syringing at noon is beneficial. When the dewy 
nights of September come the afternoon syringing should 
be done early or it will favour an attack of mildew. As 
the weather gets colder one daily syringing will suffice. 
As soon as the buds begin to form, liquid manure should 
be given two or three times a week. For weak growing 
plants or those that are pale in foliage, a tablespoonful 
of Sulphate of Ammonia should be dissolved in the liquid 
manure once a week till an improvement in the colour of 
the foliage is noticed. 

The Final Potting. 

This is the placing of plants grown for large blooms 
in their flowering pots. Before potting is done plenty of 
roots should be working around the whole ball of soil, as 
they are then in a right condition to take hold of the new 
soil quickly. The correct course to pursue is to select the 
most forward plants for potting, and let the others remain 
until they are in a similar condition. The compost neces- 
sary for this potting should be composed of one part loam, 
one part sand, two parts leaf mould, two parts well- 
decayed cow manure and one part old mortar, rubble and 
wood ashes in equal quantities. In proportion to a basketful 
of this mixture add a quarter of a pound of bonemeal. 

Pots from eight to ten inches in diameter are suitable 
ones to employ. When potting, a sprinkling of soot over 
the drainage w'ill be of great benefit to the plants by 
the time the roots reach it. Pot firmly, using a blunt 
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stick to press the soil well “ home ” Very strong growers 
can scarcely be potted too firmly If the soil be made as 
hard as the proverbial "brick,” so much the better, with 
weaker growing varieties less firm potting is advantageous 

In the compost for very weak plants mix a liberal 
addition of leaf soil and finely powdered charcoal 

After potting, syringe the plants two or three times a 
day during bright weather, and avoid overwatering If 
there is much rain turn the pots on their sides to prevent 
the soil becoming sodden 

About two months or so after this final potting the 
plants should receive a topdressing, which will encourage 
surface roots, assist the buds in swelling, and ucncfit the 
general health of the plants The compost used should be 
made ruh by the addition of leaf mould and artificial 
manure Before applying the topdressing the surface of 
each pot should be carefully and lightly removed, and then 
the compost applied to the depth of about an inch, making 
It firm, and then watering with a fine rose can until it 
becomes settled 


Feeding 

This IS an important detail The failure of many 
blooms enutd be put down to the effects of over-feeding at 
some time or another dunng the season A capital time 
to start the liquid manure is when it is found the pots are 
fairly full of roots For the first fortnight weak soot water 
should only be given, increasing the strength until it is 
the colour of pale brandy Strong doses must not be used 
at any time Never apply the liquid manure when the 
soil IS dry On weak growing sorts never over-water at 
any time and the liquid manure must be used very weak 
It IS advisable to frequentU change the diet, farmyard 
manure forming an excellent change, occasionally giving 
soot water for a few days Superphosphate at the rate 
of half an ounce to the gallon of water js excellent 
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In shoM’erj' M-eather plants may receive a dustlngf of 
some artificial manure in place of liquid manure. As soon 
as the plant is on the point of showing- a bud stop feeding 
for a few days until the bud has commenced to swell, as 
during bud formation plants are apparently at a standstill 
for a few days. As soon as the buds are well on the 
move feeding may be commenced again, and continued 
until the flowers are half out. 


Useful Hints. 

Air and light are essential during all stages of growth. 
When plants are arranged in rows, the rows should run 
from North to South, as the sun then falls more evenly on 
every part. Plenty of space should be allowed between 
the rows and also between each pot. 

Occasional syringing with soot water improves the 
leafage and serves as a preventative to insect and mildew 
ravages. 

All buds below terminal buds should be removed. This 
operation is called “ setting the bud.” 

Sun-warmed water should be used for watering 
purposes as it tends to keep the plants in health. 

All suckers must be removed till flowering is over. 

To obtain large bushy plants and hundreds of flowers, 
the best -way to secure both quickly and easily is to grow 
on the roots of the previous year. 

Size of leaf and apparent vigour of plant is no guide 
to good bloom. 

Mulching the soil in dry weather is very effective. 

Never stop and shift on the plants at the same time; 
at least ten days should be allowed between these 
operations. 
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A manvirtal mjx.turc is made up as follows — Saltpetre 
one part, phosphate of soda two parts, sulphate of iron a 
quarter part, magnesia two parts, and superphosphate of 
lime three parts, or, 

Kainit three parts, sulphate of iron a quarter part, 
superphosphate three parts, nitrate of soda one part 

These mixtures should be applied at the rate of a 
quarter of an ounce to a basketful of soil used in potting 
They ran also be used as a liquid food, using a quarter 
of an ounce to a gallon of water Sulphate of iron imparts 
a dark green colour to the leaies and tends to keep the 
plants free from disease 


Pests 

When the Chrjsanthemum is m a Mgorous state of 
growth It IS singularly free from disease, and as pre- 
vention IS better thTo cure all endeavours should be made 
to keep the plants in as healthy a state as possible 

The Aphides, both green and black, are a source of 
trouble and must be attended to as soon as discovered 
Thej attack the points of the plants and curl the tender 
leaves If allowed to remain too long the leaves are 
crippled and the growth of the plant receives a check 
As soon as discovered the alTected parts should be dusted 
with tobacco powder and in obstinate cases the points 
should be dipped in a strong solution of tobacco water 

A stufCj, too moist atmosphere, too little Nenlilation, 
overfeeding and unripe wood is the cause of mildew and 
rust These require prompt checking and the affected parts 
should be dusted with sulphur while remedjing the causes 
Rust usuallj makes its appeamnee on the under side of 
the foliage and js m its early stages a small, brown spot 

Damping, though less likely to occur in India than in 
England, is also caused by lack of ventilation and too 
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moist atmosphere, and is indicated by small spots on the 
petals, which go on increasing gradually till the whole 
flower is involved and rots away. 

Sometimes the plants lose their lower leaves, which 
first get black spots on them, and then wither. This is 
chiefly caused by the soil being too clayey and not friable, 
and also from bad drainage. 

Earwigs which are usually found in the young growth 
or where there is a leaf curled up, should be carefully 
looked for and destroyed. 

Another pest is the leaf maggot which can be traced 
by the small white lines it makes between the tissues of 
the leaves. They can be killed by squeezing between the 
fingers. 

Recent experiments have shown that spraying with 
a solution of salt water is a cure and a preventative 
against attacks. Two pounds of rock salt should be 
dissolved in a couple of gallons of water. This solution 
mixed with two or three times its quantity of water should 
be used as a spray. Care must be taken not to use it 
too strong as it is apt to burn the foliage. 

Exhibiting. 

In judging, size counts greatly, especially in conjunc- 
tion with depth and solidity. ‘‘ Finish ” or neat 
appearance, which is due a great deal to careful dressing, 
especially in the incurved class, tells largely; and fresh- 
ness and colour are indispensable. The beauty of each 
bloom and the appearance of the whole stand is enhanced 
greatly by a little judicious dressing. By “ dressing ” 
of the flowers is meant the removal of all twisted and 
malformed petals, and this should be commenced while 
the blooms are developing and not left until they are cut 
and ready to place on the show table. These misplaced 
petals should be carefully pinched out with tweezers. 
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aliowmg" the others to grow into their proper places When 
the blooms are three parts developed, the centre composed 
of small yellow florets will be visible and these should be 
removed otherwise they will cause the central florets of 
the Incurved varieties to reflex instead of incurve towards 
the centre 

At the final dressing place the largest blooms of the 
Incurved varieties in the back row, grading in sizes to the 
front, so that each row appears even in depth and width 
Some of the Japanese Varieties produce such immense 
blooms that it would be impossible to place all the largest 
sorts in one row without crowding Therefore the blooms 
must be judiciously intermixed Although the darkest hues 
are generally placed at the back, the colours on the stand 
must be blended in the most pleasing manner 

The blooms must be carefully labelled and true to 
name The lettering must be bold, easily read and be 
clear off the flower The best method of labelling is to 
fasten the labels on an upright wire, which has been 
firmly attached to the back of the stand Each label should 
bear the names of the three blooms immediately in front 
of it 




Tueeitrs and bru h for dressing Chrysanthemums. The brush 
made of camel hair and ts used to free the blooms from dust 
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According to rules, stands for 12 Incurved blooms must 
be 24 inches wide from left to right, and iS inches deep 
from back to front, six inches high at the back and three 
inches at the front. The holes must be six inches apart. 



Two “ twelve ” boxes may be used for twenty-four blooms, 
three for thirty-six and so on. 

Stands for six Incurved blooms must be 12 inches 
wide from left to right, and 18 inches deep from back to 
front. 

For 12 Japanese blooms, the stand must be 28 inches 
wide from left to right, and 21 inches deep from back to 
front and the holes seven inches apart. For six blooms 
the stand must be 14 inches wide and 21 inches deep. 

All stands and their supports must be painted green. 
A most important part of the box is the tube for holding 
the flowers. One of the best forms of a cup and tube is 
known as the “ Springthorpe.” AH the parts are made 
of zinc which prevents corrosion. The foundation of the 
socket, a, into which the tube slips is permanently fastened 
to the stand with four small nails. The tube, b, is four 
inches long and contains the water. On the outside is 
fixed a slightly curved strip of brass, which admits of the 
tube being raised or lowered at will. The cup, c, into which 
the bloom is drawn, is four and a half inches long and the 
flange at the top is two and a half inches in diameter. This 
cup and tube is suitable for Incurved blooms, but for the 
larger type of Japanese blooms, the flange should be 
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three inches wide and almost flat, d An additional piece of 
tubing IS an addition to the ordinary tube and is nine 
inches long and used to raise the back row' of the Japanese 



d 


blooms to such a height as to give them space and elevation 
above the middle row Being cut in the manner described. 
It is telescopic, and is easily raised or lowered at will 

It must be remembered not to cut the flowers till the 
day of the show If a flower is folly expanded a few days 
before it is wanted, remove the plant to a cool, moderately 
dry shed or room, and it will make no progress for some 
time In cutting, use a sharp knife and slit up the stem 
for an inch or more, and put the bloom in water m which 
there is a pinch of ammonia or salt 
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SELECTIONS. 

Japanese Varieties. 

Ajax. — Rich yellow, shaded bronze. Large. 

Alaunia. — Bright pink. 

Alfred TFilson. — Chestnut crimson with gold reverse. 
Full. 

Badger. — Brilliant crimson. Reflexing florets. 

Beatrice May. — Silvery white. Large flower. 

Belle Chmiose. — Deep golden yellow. Petals reflexing. 
Large. 

Ben TFells. — Blush white. Long florets. 

Bottle D'Or. — Deep yellow, flushed bronzy red. An 
immense flower, both broad and deep. 

B. W. Bennett. — Dark yellow. Broad petals. 

Capt. John Dalgety. — Pale pink. Broad petals curling 
at the tips. 

Charles Davis. — Canary y'ellow. Large, gracefully 
curving florets. 

Cloth of Gold. — Golden yellow. 

Col. Walter Beckett. — Deep rose on white ground. 

Broad, drooping florets curling at the tips. 
Coronation. — Rich deep rose. Very large. 

Daily Mad. — Rich golden yellow. Large, broad petals. 
Daily Sketch. — Rich deep rose with lighter reverse. 
Broad and reflexing. 

Distinction. — Soft salmon with straw coloured reverse. 
Duchess of York. — Rich rosy purple. Reflexing. 
Edith Cavell— Light chestnut with gold reverse. 
Edith Jameson. — Creamy white, richly overlaid with 
bright pink. 

Edith Pearce.— White. Large flower of fine form. 

E. G. Sawyer.— White. Curling and interlacing. 


II 
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EUa Dolby — Yellow Narrow, undulating' petals 

Elsa — Dark yellow 

E N It'ard — Orange bronae with jellow reverse 
Broad florets Dwarf 

E-i.a Turner — Deep amaranth with plum shading 
Large, broad reflexing florets 
£xceljior — White, striped and flushed rich rose pink 
Frances JolUffe — Yellow, edged chestnut 
Franconia — Orange amber Long petals 

Fred Green — Rich velvety purple 
Ffcjo — Heliotrope Large Petals reflexing and 
twisting at the tips 
F F Taggart — Rich jellow 
GalUpoU — park pink Tubular petals 
General Hutton — Deep jellow Large 
Gertrude Peers — Crimson Reflexing florets 
Godfrey's Eclipse — Clear canary yellow 
Golden Champion — Beautiful golden yellow Large 
Goliath —Reddish, shaded crimson and jellow, with 
tanny reverse 

Hammond Phillips — Light pink Long drooping 
petals 

Harry Clement — Golden buff 

H E Converse — Reddish bronze with n gold reverse 
H Townshend — Lovely shade of dark pink 
Hugh AfitchcJl — Deep \el\ctj crimson with gold 
reverse at tips 

H V JVest —Deepest yellow Long, broad petals 
Whorl ed 

Irene Deane — Deep chestnut crimson Broad reflexing 
petals 

Ins Cross — ^White Long drooping petals 
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James Baxter. — Reddish crimson amaranth. 

John Reid. — Splendid shade of wine colour with silvery- 
reverse. 

J. S. Lloyd. — A primrose sport of the variety 
Wm. Turner. 

Kara Dow. — Rich g-olden bronze. 

Lady Edward Millar. — Deep yellow. Whorled and 
incurving- petals. 

Lady Stradbroke. — Pale heliotrope. Slightly incurved. 

Lancashire. — Yellow. A fine variety. 

Leicester. — Chestnut bronze with gold reverse. 

Lord Lainhourne. — Chestnut red with golden reverse. 

Louis Boehiner. — Creamy white. Hairy. 

Maisie. — Maize yellow, shaded bronze. Prettily 
incurv’ed. 

Majestic. — Intense golden amber. 

Marjorie JVoolman. — Stratvberry bronze, incurving 
petals of gold in centre. 

Hilary Farnsworth. — A mixture of salmon, buff and 
crimson. 

Mauretiana. — Velvety crimson. Lower petals incurving. 

Medusa. — Pale salmon bronze. 

Miss Alice Edwards. — Rich chestnut red. Large. 

Miss Lillian Hall. — Lovely shade of lilac mauve. 

Miss Lucille McGregor. — Bright crimson scarlet. 

Mrs. Alice Batty. — Rosy mauve with silvery reverse. 
Large. 

Mrs. C. Swaisland. — Yellow on white ground changing 
to lilac. 

Mrs. Charles Russell. — Rich ruby crimson. Incurving 
at tips. 

Mrs. E. F. Jones. — Rich golden yellow. Broad petals. 
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Mrs G C Kelly — Deep rosj carmine 

Mrs Roger Thompson — Rich deep jellow 

Mrs Sidney Daze — Fine siUerv pink 

Nonpareil — Delicate jellou 

Ondine - — hite 

Progress — Silver) mime 

i?o»)cinLe — Rich )eHou 

Seconder —White, centre vellovv 

Snnr/iine — Rich nnar) vellovv 

The Giant — Salmon red 

1 eVow Globe — Rich vellovv Ver) hrge 

pECORATivr Varieties 
•1 / Balfour — Pink 
Albion — White 

Aldylh — Bright rich crimson Perfect gh’ipe TuH 
and free 

— Fine silver) pink 

Aurora — Orange bronze Slightly incurving form 

Beacon — Rich red Rolled petals 

Black Prince — Deep bivckisli crimson 

Caprice Du Printemps — Rich glowing rose 

Comiis — Fine, warm vellovv 

Cnijijon Congiiesf — Crimson scarlet 

Dairvmaid — PreMv shade of light pink 

December Gold — Rich vellovv 

Effective — Bright chestnat, tipped gold 

Felicia — ^\^rm, bright pmk 

Fiji — Attractive shade of pmk Fine sprav vvrict) 
Flame — Orange scarlet petals, tipped )e!low 
Garnet King — -Velvetv crimson 
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George Carpenter. — Nankin )'elIow, shaded orange. 
Gloria Des Marches. — Pure white. 

Golden Butterfly. — Grand golden yellow. 

Hairy IVonder. — Reddish bronze. 

In Menwriam. — Rich velvety crimson. 

Ivy Gay. — Beautiful shade of pink. 

Jean Pattison. — Rich bronze. 

Jenny. — Glistening snow white. 

Jessie Serjeant. — Mauve pink with white zone near 
centre. 

Kathleen Thompson. — Crimson red tipped with gold. 
Lady Brunlon. — Deep golden bronze. 

Mayfield Surprise. — Old rose with gold tips. 

Medoc. — Mauve pink. Large blooms. 

Miss E. Hudd. — Vivid chestnut scarlet. 

Miss Mary Wells. — Fine crimson scarlet. 

M. Julian Valat. — Fine pure white. 

Mona Davis. — Bright mauve pink. 

Mrs. C. Arniitage. — Rich amber. 

Mrs. Percy Witchell . — Richest golden yellow. 

Nesta . — Soft pink. 

Phyrne . — Lovely pink. 

Primrose Poitou. — Beautiful primrose colour. 

Ruby Jones. — Deep yellow. 

Sheba. — Deep crimson. 

Sultan . — Deep maroon crimson. 

Sungold. — Gold, shaded chestnut. 

The Pilgrim . — Bright red changing to chestnut red. 

The Wisard. — Deep bronze. 

Tiger. — Bright yellow. 
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Winter Cheer — Deep prak 
Winter Gem — Bright orange 

Anemone I>loweked Vvrieties 
Aphrodite — Mauve pink, slightly tipped gold 
— Lovely pale pink AVith blu&h cushion 
Caliban — Bright orange, shaded terracotta, nith 
golden cushion 

Ceres — Canary yeIlo\^ with deeper centre 
Cordelia — Cinnamon bronze 
Elspeth — Pale m luve pink, tipped gold 
Godfrey's Perfection —Pure white 
Golden Nvmph — Lovely straw yellow tvjth golden 
cushion 

Heloise — Delightful salmon pink 
Miss Archer — Bright rosy pink 
Hertssa — Bright chestnut with gold centre, shaded 
green 

Thora — Bright rose pink 

Wendy — Amaranth, lighter towards centre 

JVinsome — Lovely crimson 

POMrONCS 

Black Dous^las — ^Very' dark maroon 
Crimson Perfection — Rich enmson 
Francis Hutchinson — Rich cl iret 
Klonilvke — Brilliant yellow 
X.ihan "Doty — Lovely mauve 
Mdlle Dordan — Beautiful silvery pmk 
Prince of Orange — Bright orange amber 
Snowball — Purest white 
Wm Westlake — Golden yellow 
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T he Queen of Flowers is cultivated with remarkable 
success in this country, where it finds both the 
soil and the climate congenial to it. It delights 
in an open situation and should be given a special 
portion of the garden to itself. Whether the garden is 
large or small there is always a portion that can be found 
to be devoted entirely to roses. And Dean Hole has truly 
said “ to have lovely roses in your garden you must have 
lovely roses in your heart,” and there is no doubt at all 
that success in rose culture is just a question of the depth 
of one’s regard for them. 

The soil can barely be made too rich, and in cool 
climates horse manure is more beneficial than cow-dung. 
The beds should be dug at least three feet deep and four 
or five feet wide, according to the number of rows’ of 
plants it is contemplated to plant in them. Leaf mould, 
bone meal and well decomposed cow-dung should be 
thoroughly mixed with the soil before it is put back, and 
the beds should be thoroughly watered previous to planting 
to allow the soil to settle. The plants should be put down 
at least three feet apart. 

The rose is divided into two classes : the Summer 
bloomers and the Autumn bloomers. The former, however, 
can only be cultivated with success in hill stations at alti- 
tudes over 4,500 feet. The Summer roses comprise the 
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Cabbjge or Province Rose (RoJn Centifoha), the Moss 
Rose {Rosa ^^uclJsa) the Prench Rose {Rosa Galltca), the 
Damask Rose {Rosa Damascena), the Scotch Rose (Rota 
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Banksicc) and Rosa MuUijolia. The Autumn roses comprise 
the Hybrid Perpetual, Hybrid Tea, Tea, Noisette, China, 
Perpetual Damask, Bourbon, Miniature, and the Musk. 
These also do well in the hill stations. The Hybrid 
Perpetual is generally more hardy than the Hybrid Tea, 
but the latter is the type in more general favour. 

Roses do much better in the ground than in pots. 
When grown in pots they require good drainage, otherwise 
the soil soon becomes sodden ; on the other hand roses 
grown in pots are liable to become dry if not carefully 
watched, and this is a serious check, especially during the 
growing season. When roses are planted it is of the 
greatest importance that the soil must be firmly pressed 
down round the roots ; many failures can be traced to 
loose planting. The surface soil must be kept constantly 
stirred with the hoe, especially after watering. It must 
be remembered that roses are rank feeders, and when they 
are doing well, they can utilise any amount of manure. 
Soot is invaluable as a help to colour, and can with 
advantage be freely used when buds are showing. 

There are three or four methods usually employed in 
propagating roses. Cuttings should be planted in a pre- 
pared trench, the soil of which has been thoroughly mixed 
with sand, and the soil pressed down firmly around the 
cuttings. Tea and Noisette cuttings root best during the 
rains, while cuttings of other varieties do best at the close 
of the rains. La3ering is another method sometimes 
adopted. The most common method is budding, and is 
practised with the greatest success in the drier parts of 
India. The best time for this method of propagation is 
after the rains when the sap begins to flow freely. In 
Lower Bengal this method is not attended with very great 
success. 

The object of pruning is to keep the plants J'oung. 
The quality of the bloom is always in proportion to the 
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Strength of the shoot that carries it and the strength of 
the latter in proportion to how low down it starts As a 
general rule the weaker the grower the harder it must 
be cut The chief consideration in pruning is to see that 
the wood IS ripe before the operation Nothing is gained 
by early pruning and the best time is in October and 
November Of course there is some difference m time m 
various parts of India, but usually the wood is ripe enough 
T couple of months after the rams are over The Summer 
roses must not be pruned heavily, only thinned out of 
twiggy growth and the longest shoots shortened Tea 
and Noisette roses require careful pruning, the long shoots 
should be slightly shortened and weak laterals thinned 
out It IS a good plan to artificially Winter the phnts 
before pruning The soil around each plant should be 
carefully removed until the roots are exposed They should 
be exposed for a week or so until the leaves show signs 
of going yellow and fall off Then a compost consisting 
of one part loam and three parts of good decTyed cow> 
dung should be filled in and pressed firmly down among 
the roots Watering should not be done till the plants 
show signs of coming into growth, and then should be 
copiously given To assist good blooms to form it is a 
good practice to disbud This must be done early when 
tlie buds are the sire of peas, leaving the centre, one to 
swell and develop The pruning of climbers is quite a 
different matter It is useless to expect much from n 
climber till its roots become weM esnblishcd, and when 
newly planted the best shoots should be pruned hard bnek 
to seven or eight eyes and the weaker growth cut right 
out altogether 

Of the many forms in which roses are grown, the 
dwarf and the standard are the most common The 
“ dwarfs ” are either roses on their own roots or are 
budded plants The “ standards ” are desirable plants 
and form pretty objects in the garden along a drive or 
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planted in the middle of a bed of dwarfs. They are usually 
made of different heights, but this can only be decided at 
the time of budding, as a great deal depends on the growth 
of the stock plant. Other forms are the pyramid and 
pillar roses. All semi-climbers and any very strong 
varieties, such as Frau Karl Druschki and Hugh Dickson, 
when once firml)- established may be pegged down the 
whole length of their shoots and they will bloom profusely 
from the laterals thrown up. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to make a selection of 
roses to meet ever} body’s approval, but the following is 
a list of those of tried merit : — 

Admiration. H. T . — Cream, shaded vermilion. Blooms 
exceedingly full, long and pointed, with high 
centre and petals of good substance. Colour 
deepens slightly as the bloom expands. A free, 
continuous bloomer. 

Ahol. H. T. — White and exceptionally fragrant. Fine, 
large, full, bold flowers; edges of petals slightly 
flushed pink. 

Avoca. H. T. — Deep scarlet crimson. Fragrant. 

Betty. H. T. — Coppery rose outside, yellow or blush 
inside. Profuse bloomer and highly decorative 
rose. 

Betty Uprichard. H. T. — Salmon pink and carmine. 
Sweetly scented. A particularly striking rose. 

Cheerjiil. H. T. — Orange flame. Very fragrant. Free 
flowering. 

Christine {Pernetia). — Golden yellow. The best bedding 
yellow rose. 

Caroline Testout. H. T.— Pink. A favourite variety. 

Chas. P. Kilham. H. T. — Nasturtium red. A most 
striking colour. 
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Columbia H T — Rose pink Verj full and of good 
shape Blooms freely produced and of wonderful 
fragrance 

Charles Lefebvre H P — ^V'elvety crimson Rich 
colour and delicious scent 

Clarice Goodacre H T — Chrome on ivory white 
Perfect shape 

Colonel Oswald Fitsgerald H T — Velvety crimson 
Perfect shape 

Dorothy Page Poberis H T — Copperj pink Tree 
flowering 

Dame Edith Helen H T — Pure glowing pink 
Exceptionally fragnnt Magnificent large, self- 
coloured bloom, well formed with high pointed 
centre 

Emma Wright H T — Orange Charming self-co'our 
Free and continuous bloomer 

Ed-aord Mawle\ }I T — Dark crimson Fragrant 

Etoile De Holland H T — Bright dark red Verj 
fragnnt Good shape Perfect in bud Petals 
Hrge and of good substance 

Florence Izzard ^Pemelia) — Deep buttercup jellow 
Splendid shape and perfect m bud 

Frau Karl Druschkt H P —Snow white Should be 
disbudded and responds to good treatment 

Frances Gaunt H T — ^Tawny apricot Large bloom 
of quite good shape The red wood nnd 
dark green foliage, freely produced, is very 
attractive 


Fisher Holmes H P — Bright crimson Fragrant 
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Gen. McArthur. H. T. — Crimson. Heavil}' perfumed 
and a free bloomer. 

Golden Emblem (Pernetia ). — Golden yellow. Good 
shape. 

Golden Gleam. H. T. — Brigfht buttercup yellow, the 
outer petals streaked scarlet. An attractive rose 
for cutting. 

Gorgeous. H. T. — Orange jellow, with reddish copper 
shadings. A good garden rose. 

Hadley. H. T . — Crimson, black shadings, very sweetly 
scented. Perfect shape. Bud long and pointed 
and a fine bedding rose. 

Henrietta. H. T. — Orange crimson. A delightful 
variety. 

Hoosier Beauty. H. T . — Dark velvety crimson. Perfect 
shaped bloom and remarkably fragrant. 

Hugh Dickson. H. P . — Crimson. Best grown pegged 
down. 

Independence Day. H. T. — Orange shot with flame. 
Fragrant. Good bedding rose with blooms freely 
produced. Good shape. 

Ivy May. H. T. — Coppery rose pink and amber. 
Fragrant. Buds particularly .attractive, and of 
perfect shape. 

Joseph Htll. H. T.— -Copper, amber and pink. Per- 
fectly shaped bloom. 

Lady Ashtown. H. T. — Deep pink. Free bloomer. 

Lady Helen Maglona. H. T. — Crimson with darker 
shades. Heavily perfumed. Large well shaped 
blooms. 
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Lady HillincdOv 


Lady Hilhit^don T — Detp apricot yellow Free 

bloomer DeJiehifol 

Ladv Inchqutn H T — Orang’e cense Large, full 
and perfectly shaped 

Ladv Pirrte 'f{ T — Coppery pmk Perfect shape 
Distinctly fragrant 

Ladv Uoundwav (Perwctia) —Deep copper chrome 
Perfect shape Petals of perfect substance Good 
bedding rose 

La f ranee H T — lilac pink with silvery rcflcN 
Fragrant 

l^mia H T — Fayyn pmk to orange Petals of good 
substance 
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Laurent Carle. H. T . — Deep carmine. Fragrant. FuJJ. 

Lieutenant Chaure. H. T. — Crimson. Fully scented. 
Perfect shape. 

Lord Lambourne (Pernetia). — Buttercup yellow, fringed 
carmine scarlet. Perfumed. Enormous blooms. 
Los Angeles. H. T. — Pink and coral, shaded gold. 
Distinctly perfumed. Good shape. 

Mabel Morse. P . — Clear, bright golden yellow. Large 
and globular. 

Mine. Abel Cliatenay. H. T . — Rose pink with a silver 
reflex. Distinctly fragrant. Shapelj blooms. 
Good bedder and lasts well when cut. 



Madame Butterfly. 

Mme. Butterfly. H. T. — Salmon flesh shaded to coppery- 
rose. Very fragrant. Perfect shaped bloom. 
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Mme Edouard Hernot — ^Austrian Hybrid Brick red 
terra cotta Unique colour Free, profuse and 
continuous bloomer Requires disbudding 

Mme Jules Bouche H T — Creamj uhite with slight 
blush pink in the centre Large full bloom and 
perfect in shape 

Marcia Stanhope H T — VV^hite Perfectly’ shnped, 

fragrant bloom 

Margaret Dickson Hamill H T — Straw coloured to 
orange gold Ver> fine 

Miss C E Van Ifossem H T — Velvetj red with 
scarlet shades Fragrant Good bedding rose 
Perfect in shape and -k profuse bloomer 

Miss IVilmoft H T — Sulphur cream A good garden 
rose 

Modesty H T — Pearly cream, tinted rose Sweetly 
perfumed Free bloomer 

Mrs Aaron Ward H F— Deep jellow, edges of 
petals white Lovely shape 

Jifrs Alfred Tate H T — Coppery salmon, shaded 
fawn A good bedder 

Mrs B J Walker H T — Cerive pink Of consider- 
able merit 

Mrs C E Bussell H T — Deep pink to rosy pink 
Strong perfume Very good 

Mrs C V Harworlh (Pernefia) — Crimson apricot to 
biscuit buff LoveU 

Vrs Dunlop Best U T — Reddish apricot A charm- 
ing rose 

Mrs George Shatoyer H F— Pale rose A desirable 
variety 
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Mrs. H. Bowles. H. T. — Rose pink and carmine. 
Fragrant. Exceptional!}' good. Large, full, perfect 
bloom. 

Mrs. Henry Morse. H. T. — Silvery rose to cerise 
pink. Absolutely ideal shape. 

Mrs. Herbert Stevens. T. — Paper white. Ideal shaped 
bud. Highly decorative. 

Mrs. John Laing. H. P . — Pink. Particularly heavy 
perfume. 

Mrs. Wemyss Qum. H. T. — Yellow. Good bedder 
and free bloomer. 

Ophelia. H. T. — Salmon flesh with yellow at the base 
of petals. Very fragrant. A superb variety. 

Prince Camille de Rohan. H. P. — Dark crimson, black 
shadings. Fully fragrant. Free bloomer. 

Rev. F. Page Roberts. H. T. — Fawny yellow. Full 
and petals of wonderful substance. 

Richmond. H. T. — Vivid crimson. Delightful rich 
perfume. 

Roselandia. H. T. — Apricot }ellow. Perfect shape. 
Highly decorative. 

Salmon Spray. H. T . — Rich salmon pink, reverse of 
petals carmine. Sweetly scented. Large trusses 
of bloom. 

Shot Silk. H. T. — Bright cherry cerise overshot with 
orange, flushed rose and buttercup yellow at base 
of petals. Fragrant. 

Sovereign (Pernetia ). — Deep golden yellow. Perfect 
shape and petals of grand substance. Free 
bloomer. 

Sunstar. H. T. — Orange }ellow edged with crimson 
flame. Distinctly fragrant. 
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The Queen Alexandra P — ^Vermilion on the face of 
petal with gold on the reverse Full 

Victor Hugo H P — Crimson A most vivid colour 

Viscountess Folkestone H T — White flushed Nvith 
flesh Good beddcr and profuse bloomer 

IF F Dreer H T — Creamy jetlow with salmon in 
the centre Free flowering 

Singles 

These are hardly equalled for garden displaj Suit- 
able for beds and borders, and some of the strongest 
growers mal e verj ideal hedges 

Billy Boy (Pernefio) —Sunflower jellow Free 
flowering 

Daint\ Bess H T — Salmon pink and cirmine 

grant Lovely and large Borne m trusses Fret 
flnwering and e\ceedinglj decorative 

Irish Elegance H T — Coppery pmk 

Irish Fireflanie H T — Apricot to yellow, hcTvily 
fringed with reddish orange Perfect shaped buds, 
good for buttonholes Free flowering 

IsobeJ If T — Cnrmine salmon, yellow base A 
superb variety 

Kitchener of hhartouw H T — Dnrk veivctv scarlet 
Beautiful buds 

Mrs Oakley Fisher H T — Apricot yellow Fragrmt 
Very decorative 

Old Gold H T — Coppery salmon with buF and 
orange shades Kot quite a" true single 't 
carries an extra row of petals to the usual five 
A good bedding rose and a charming variety 
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Red Letter Day. H. T.— Dark velvety scarlet. Carries 
an extra row of petals. 

Simplicity. H. T.— Paper white. Petals large and of 
good substance. 

PoLYANTHAS. 

The majority of Polyanthas bear small flowered, 
rambler type blooms. Of dwarf habit, the flov'ers are 
always borne in clusters. 

Coral Cluster . — Coral pink. Very large truss of 
bloom. 

Dinna.— Orange 3’ellow, heavily fringed carmine. Free 
flowering. 

Ellen Poulsen . — Rose pink and carmine. Perfect 
shaped buds, and semi-double flowers, large, and 
produced in moderately full sprays. 

George Elgar . — Apricot j-ellow. Freely borne in 
graceful sprays. 

Golden Salmon. — Particular!)' fascinating. 

Gwyneth. — Clear, bright sunflower yellow. Buds very 
s'ightl)' marked with crimson on the outside of 
petals, but disappears as the blooms open. 

Kirsten Poulsen . — Vivid orange scarlet. Large single 
flowers, with very beautiful golden anthers, borne 
in large loose sprays. 

Locarno . — Orange scarlet. 

Mrs. Cutbush . — Pale pink. Clusters large and full. 
Freely produced. 

Nurse Cavell. — Crimson. Full truss of bloom. 

Splendid. 

Orange King. — Orange. 
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Orange Perfection — Vivid salmon orange Blooms 
fine and open well 

Orange Queen — Orange 

Orleans Rose — Red to rose with white centre Very- 
large truss of bloom Free and continuous 
bloomer 

RoJhatte — Cherr\ red Large loose clusters En- 
ceedinglj sbow> 

Sunshine — Buff \ellow. suffused bronze pink 

Superba — Bright mmson Large trusses of fine, very 
large flowers 

) ionne Rahier —White Produced in bunches with 
great freedom and sweetl) scented 

Cumbers 

ilberic Barbter (U\hrid Jl ich ] — Cream> white 
Flowers fairly large and double, produced m 
clusters 

Allen Chandler H T — Vnid scarlet Fragrant An 
effective pilfnr rose Blooms large and semi- 
singlt, produced in clusters 

American Pillar — Deep pmk Carnes Hrge trusses of 
bloom 

Bouquet D'Or T — Buff yellow with a deeper centre 

Caroline Teslout H T — climbing sport of the well- 
known vnnetv 

CoirrDil F Mrvrr (RirgOJo) — ^Clenr srtver rose 
Fngnnt 

Cornelia — Strawberry, flushed yellow Fngnnt 

Crimson Rambler {Poh ) — Crimson daisy-like blossoms 
in hrge clusters Suitable for arches nnd pergolas 
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Cupid. H. T. — Pink. An effective variety with huge 
single flowers, borne in clusters. 

Dorothy Perhins. [IVich.) — Pink. Huge trusses of 
pink blossom. A rampant climber. 

Dr. Van Fleet. (Hybrid JVicli.) — Flesh pink. An 
attractive rambler. Large, loose clusters of 
flowers. Delightfully fragrant. 

Emily Gray. (TFich.) — Golden jellow. Free bloomer. 
Excellent variet) . 

Excelsa. (Hybrid Wich.) — ^The crimson Dorothy 
Perkins. 

General McArthur. — A climbing sport of the popular 
variety. 

Gloire De Dijon. T. — Buff salmon yellow. 

Heart of Gold. (Hybrid IFich.)— Very dark crimson 
with white eye and large golden anthers. 

Hiawatha. (JVich.) — Bright crimson. Blooms in huge 
trusses. Flowerets single with a }ellow e3e. 
Verj’ good. 

Lady Gay. (Wich.) — Cherry pink. Immense trusses. 

Lady Godtva. (IFich. I— Salmon pink. Very attractive. 

Lady Hillingdon. H. T.—A climbing sport. Beautiful. 

Lady Waterlow. H. T.— Salmon blush, carmine edged. 
A very good climber. 

Leontine Gervais. (Hybrid TFich.)— Salmon, rose and 
yellow. Borne in loose sprays. 

Marechal Neil. N. — Deep j-ellow. 

Mermaid. H. B.— Sulphur jellow. Lovely big single 
climber. Ideal pillar. 
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Mrs Aaron ll'ard H f — A dimbinfi: ^port 

Patti Lede H T — Apncot and rose shades 

Paul’s Carmine Pillar H T — Bright carmine 

Pauls Scarlet Climber {Ilvbrd ll icli ) — Vivid scarlet 
Carnes huge trusses of bloom A most effecMve 
climber 

Plixllis Bide {Poly ) — Pale gold, fringed pale pink 
Loose spra>s of bloom 

liCi-e D Or V — BufT Very pretty 

hichmond H 1 — A climbing vnr ety but much betier 

Sanders fl kite (Jlic/i) — Pure white Fragrant 

Blooms in heavy trusses 

Sunitur H T — Vellow and flame A climbing sport 

Tea liainbJer — Coppery p nk A charming climber 

Una H D — ^VVhite Blooms large and semi'Single 
Pillar 

n A Richardson N — Deep orange, sometimes with 
n white edge Very good climber 

Zephirine Drouhm B —Deep siUery pink Parti- 
cularly fragrant Scmi climber and make® a scry 
fine hedge 
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THE GERANIUM. 


T hese are exquisite floral beauties and are indis- 
pensable for in-door as well as out-door decoration. 
As a rule the3' do not thrive in the plains. 

Seeds pferminate quite satisfactorilj', but flowers from 
these plants will not alwaj's be found true to name, and 
they will frequently not show their peculiar variegation 
of foliage the first season. If such plants are kept a 
second or a third )'ear, they will, with more wood, show 
their peculiarities more distinctlj’. Seed should be sown 
in the plains as early after the rains are over as possible, 
in pots composed of a light soil, chiefly sand and leaf mould 
with the addition of a little fine loam. They must be 
sown very thinlj' and the soil kept moist. When the 
plants are strong enough prick them out and pl.-mt them 
singly in three-inch pots in a compost of equal parts of 
loam, leaf mould and decomposed cow-dung. In hill 
stations seed should be sown in March and the pots plunged 
in a hot bed. 

Propagation by cutting will undoubtedly yield the more 
certain and satisfactorj’ results in the plains. The best 
cuttings are taken from side shoots. They may be pro- 
cured from hill stations with a little moss rolled round 
them. Both in the plains and hill stations, these cuttings 
should be put down or taken from old acclimatized plants 
in August, September and October. They should be 
placed in a box, pot or basket, well drained and filled with 
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sand and leaf mould m equal parts, and a little loam If 
pots are used, sink them m earth to the nm, and shade 
them from the sun wherever thev are grown Water 
them sh'jhtU to settle the compost, and take off all extra 
leaves, leaving’ onh tvvo or three of the uppermost on 
eich shoot In cold localities the cuttings should be pro- 
tected from frost The cuttings strike readilj in the hilN 
almost at anj time if the> are onl> sheltered from the sun, 
and kept in an airv place 

In the plains the cuttings must be put into pots as 
soon as the\ have taken root, which will be seen bj their 
sending up new leaves In hill localities thev should remain 
till the middle of Februarv, when thev must be potted off 
Singh into four-mch pots 

Although plants dower best when thej are pot-bound, 
cuttings struck from acclimatized plants should be re-potted 
as thev grow into larger pois 

Thej are rather untidv growers, but the shoots im' 
be staked or tied down to form the plants In cool climates 
the tops maj be pinched off to make the plants bushv* 
this IS not desirable m the plains, where the best specimens 
will be obtained from cuttings put down earlj and thtv 
are required to make the most of their growth up to the 
end of Februarv or March, after which time they will grow 
verv slovvlv 

When the hot weather has fairly set in in the plains, 
the plan's n ust not be exposed to the sun, but kept in a 
sheltered position Tliev must be sheltered from ll e ram 
and placed in well-drained soil The sod must be well 
pressed down and water applied very sparingly 

Liquid manure is of immense benefit when applied 
when the plants are flowenng, and goat or sheep dung i"* 
verv suitable for this purpose 

Young plants never flower so freely as old ones, a 
plant eighteen months old will never bear the same number 
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of flowers as one four or five jears old. They should not 
be allowed to grow leg'g')' or tall, but must be grown bushy 
by pinching the shoots. 

Geraniums require a soil rich in good old leaf mould 
with a minimum amount of animal manure, or else they 
will not flower satisfactorily. 

Some very fine varieties can be imported and the 
following is a selection : — 

Single Varieties. 

Ada Negra. — Rich purplish crimson, white centre. 

Aldenham. — Fine rich crimson 

Arabic. — Bright scarlet, large white eye. 

Beauty. — Lovelj scarlet cerise. 

Caledonia. — Blush pink. An exquisite shade. 
Carmania. — Soft salmon rose. Large truss. 
Chnti'joorlh. — Orange scarlet. 

Countess of Jersey. — Clear coral salmon. 

Dream. — ^V^hite, flushed pink. 

General French. — Soft scarlet. 

Goodwood. — Pure white, of good form. 

Halo. — Rich salmon with a deep red centre. 
Hawlmark. — Rosy scarlet', large white centre, with 
faint shading of mauve. 

Hibernian. — Bright red, large bold trusses. 
Indomitable. — Carmine purple, white centre. 

Ins. — Brilliant crimson purple. 

Iron Duke. — Brilliant vermilion. 

Lady Folkestone. — A lovely pale pink. 

Leontis. — Cherry crimson. 

Mars. — Crimson. 

Mary Pelton. — Very pale salmon. 

Mentmore . — Rosy cerise with a white eye. 

Mrs. P. Simpson. — Salmon edged with white. 
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Pandora — Deep orange scarlet 
Peach — Clear cherry red, while centre 
P R Johnson — Rich crimson, shided ofaf’S’e 
Queen Mary — Brilliant rosy red 
Shellev — Rich deep crimson 

Siren — Intense crimson scarlet, large white eye 

S^dnev — Lovely light pink 

Venus — Purest white 

1^ indiclive — Intense salmon red 

ll eydown — A very beautiful mauve 

Double Varieties 
istrachan — Dark crimson 
Baron de Lay res — Beautiful pure white 
lha'arn Hermanos — Brilliant scarlet 
Coiiiniiner — Amaranth, while centre 
Dagata — Clear rosy mauve 
Dr Ogier — Fiery garnet 
Edmund Laehenal — Bright crimson 
Golden Glory —Nearest approach m colour to 
orange shade 

Hermtne — Fine pure white 

Lady Candahar — Intense deep self-salmon 

Laie — Brilliant orange scarlet 

Lord Kitchener — Fine bright scarlet 

Mdlle du Planty — lx>vely apple blossom colour 

M L de Fourcoud — Pink, blotched white 

Avd/a — Creamy white, rosy centre 

Pegasa — Intense crimson purple, white centre 

Rainho-c — Reddish salmon 

Ryecroft Pride — \ery fine deep crimson 

Scarlet King aj Denmark — Fine scarle* 

Sonntni —Coppery salmon 
Vitle de Potters — Clear scarlet 
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T his is one of the most important of our g'arden 
plants and one ver)' useful for cut flowers. It 
will thrive in almost any soil, but one rather ligfht, 
well drained and moderately rich is preferable. 
The best results are obtained in a sunny situation. 

Dahlias are grown either from seed or by division of 
the roots. The former method commends itself because of 
the ease with which a large number of plants can be quicklj 
raised and be in bloom within five months of sowing. But 
as the Dahlia does not come true from seed, the best named 
varieties should only be grown by division of the roots. 
Seed is usually sown on the plains in October and in the 
hills in March. They are also propagated by cuttings. 
The tubers are put down at the same time as the seed. Soon 
after as many shoots as there are eyes in the tubers will 
appear and as soon as these are two or three inches high 
they should be taken off just below the leaves and each put 
into a small pot. 

The Dahlia looks well massed in a bed. The beds 
should be well prepared and drained and manured. Fre- 
quent doses of liquid manure while the plants are in bloom 
are beneficial. Watering must be carefully attended to 
and the plants not allowed to wilt. It is a good plan to 
stir the soil the next day after watering. The bulbs should 
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be planted not deeper than from half to three-quarters of 
an inch below the surface As the plants g^row thej should 
be staked, and onl) two or three shoots should be retained 
cording to the strenjjth of the plant 

The Dahlia is nlso larjjelj grown ns a pot plant, and 
makes effective decoration m n conservatory or the verandah 
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When grown for show purposes onl^ one stem should 
be allowed to each plant, and as soon as the buds begin 
to form give them doses of liquid manure Onl) the 
centre bud should be retained, and ns the colours are ensily 
injured by the sun, the flower should be shaded, and also 
protected from he ivy rnin The best time to cut the 
flowers IS in the early morning or Inle evening 
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When the plants die down the roots should be dug" 
up and stored in dry sand. 

The Dahlia is usuallj’ free from insect pests, but daily 
syringing- with clear water will keep away any that intend 
to attack the plant. Green flj- occasionally are a nuisance, 
but a spraying with tobacco water will clear them away. 

Originally the Dahlia was a single flower, but in the 
hands of the florist it has developed into a large number 
of diverse forms and shapes. The “ Tom Thumb ” type 
is very suitable for bedding purposes and grows to a 
height of from twelve to eighteen inches and produces 
numerous sized flowers. The “ Decorative ” tj-pe is a 
handsome one producing double flowers, the petals of which 
are broad and flat. The flowers are produced in great 
profusion and in innumerable shades. The “ Collerette ” 
is a single flower of great beauty, having a row of smaller 
petals around the centre. The “ Cactus ” type, both single 
and double, have twisted petals of very bright colours. 
■“ Pompoms ” have small flowers and there is a quilled 
variety of this. The “ Fancy ” type is striped or flaked 
in a great variety of colours. 

Selection of Cactus Varieties. 

Alabaster. — Purest white, of large size. 

.Albert E. Amos. — Crimson. 

Buccaneer. — Beautiful crimson scarlet. Petals broad 
at base with narrow point. \''er3’ large. 

Canary. — Pure yellow. 

Caprice. — Dark crimson. Free flowering. 

Caronia. — Clear yellow. Free flowering. 

Champion. — Crimson scarlet. 

Distinction. — Rosy cerise. Dwarf. 

Dominion. — Old goW, tinged red on centre florets. 
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Dons Ttsdale — Yellow centre gradually suffusing to 
chestnut bronze 

Edith Page — Primrose at base, shading to orange and 
overlaid with a rosy tint 

Elsie Prior — Yellow suffusing to light salmon Large 
blooms 

Emperor — Rich purple crimson 
Enchantment — Mauve pink 
Flashlight — Clear primrose yellow 
Frederick ll’enham — Fawn pink with a salmon centre 
Gigantic — Pure old gold 
Gondola — Clear rosy pink 
Gorjuincr — -Rich pink with lighter tips and base 
Harry Strutt — Rich crimson scarlet 
J H Peed —A pretty shade of salmon scarlet 
John U’oolman — Pale npricot on cream ground 
Immense flower 
Magnificent — Deep orange 
Margaret — Pure white 

Mar\ ^[urray — Bronzy shade of orange scarlet to 
nlmost flame 

ilfflry Segar — A very fine yellow 
Miss Eckert — Clear pink with white centre 
Mrs Alfred Hane^ — Light salmon pink with darker 
shading 

Oceanic — Orange shading to rosy tints 
Paragon — Clear mauve with white centre and tips 
Redpole — Deep crimson Dwarf 

Jiingouzel — Deep rose wjtb white at the base of 
petals 

Poiiieo — Base of florets ydlow deepening to a red tint 
towards the tips 
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Rover. — Yellow centre, then scarlet, and yellow again 
at tips. 

Royal Sussex. — Red shaded with orange. 

Signal. — Orange scarlet. 

Snoioball. — A fine incurving white. 

Trophy. — Crimson slighth tinged with rose. 

Viceroy. — Pure orange scarlet. 

Virginia. — Clear rosy pink with lighter shade at tips 
of petals. 

Decorative V.arieties. 

Africa. — \'er\ deep maroon, almost black. 

Aladdin. — Amber, lightly suffused scarlet. 

Alice Amos. — Pure w'hite. 

Anna Kapel. — Amber pink. Very attractive. 

Big Ben. — Deep purple. Reflexed and massive in form. 
Berengaria. — Orange at centre and gold. 

Bird of Paradise.— Rich purple, tipped white. 

Black Prince. — Rich deep maroon. 

Challenger . — Yellow, overlaid salmon, florets tipped 
rose. 

Crimson Flag. — Brilliant fiery crimson. 

Daily Mirror. — Pale lilac, suffused deeper colour, almost 
white at centre. 

Dehce. — A lovely shade of pink. 

Dr. Jevis . — Soft salmon rose, suffused old gold 
Erato. — Rosy mauve. 

Fantasy. — Crimson. 

Fireman. — Brilliant fiery scarlet. 

Goldmine. — Combined maize j-ellow and gold. 

Homeric. — A blending of yellorv and deep rose. 
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/erTCj Beacon — Bnj^ht scarlet uHh lighter rc\erse 

] L Croj;ther — Warm buff apricot 

J JV Da- ts — Deep ctnst 

King Harold — Deep mahognnv rctl 

Leader — Deep rose 

Macdonald — Shining ormge red 

Herriot — Striking shade of coni red 
Moloch — Fierv ormge snrlet 
Mount E irest — Purest uhitc 

Aoble — Scirkl ONcr\a-\ing orange and distinctly tipped 
nhite 

Portbos — Bluish \iolet 

Ps\cke — Deep chrome tellott 

Roiiinet — Maroon crimson, blnck unlrc 

Sahnonea — Salmon pink 

Silver Queen — Rich silvery pink 

5ircn — Shell pink Dwarf and free flowering 

Tarcan — Brilliant orange red 

Tommy Atkins — Flaming scarlet 

Triumph — Rosy carmine 

IVembley — Old gold with deeper bronzy tints 
JVlule Eagle — A beautiful pure white 

PoviPONE Varieties 
Apricot — Detp apricot 
Cecil — Bright scarlet 

Cheerfulness — Old gold, tipped scarlet crimson 
Dats\ — \ pretty shade of amber and snlmon 
Flossie — Siherv white, shided rosy pink 
Cirlie — LiHc mauve 
Golden Gem — Bright jcl*ow 
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Hedivig. — Chestnut gold. 

Jessica. — Amber edged with red. 

Ladybird. — Bright crimson lake. 

Leila. — Reddish buff, tipped white. 

Marietta. — Rosj red. 

^lignoii. — Dark maroon, shaded purple. 

Peacemaker. — Pure snow w hite. 

Pride of Berlin — Delicate shade of pink with deeper 
centre. 

Raider. — .A very fine yellow. 

Rosebud. — White, edged rosy pink. 

Sunset. — Bright orange. 

Thalia. — Ros} pink with a white centre 

CoLL.ARETTE VARIETIES. 

Admiral. — Blackish maroon with pure white collar. 
Beacon. — Crimson with yellow collar. 

Brilliance. — Bright orange scarlet with clear yellow 
collar. 

Bullfinch. — Brilliant crimson scarlet with yellow collar. 
Cadet . — Rich maroon with pure white collar. 

Clyde. — Claret with golden yellow collar. 

Coronette. — Scarlet crimson with crimson collar 
suffused yellow. 

Dainty. — Lovel)' rosy pink with yellow collar. 

Eclipse. — Reddish crimson, edged yellow, with yellow 
collar. 

Ina. — Maroon red with yellow base and }ellow collar. 
Ivor . — Orange scarlet with 3-ellow collar suffused 
scarlet. 

Le Congo Belgcc. — Maroon crimson with white collar. 
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Leo — Brilliant scarlet with yellow collar 
Louis Dlachman — Crimson magenta avith white collar 
Magpie — Rosy purple, edged white, with a white 
collar 

Nightingale — Orange, o\erlaid crimson red, with a 
\ellow collar 

Pilot — Purplish crimson with a pure white collar 
Jioselte — Cense, edged cream, with a white collar 
Strathmore — Peach blossom, flushed jellow, with a 
cream collar 

SVoodpecker - -White banded and tipped red with i 
yellow collar 

Bedding or Mionon Varieties 
Ada — Pure jellow 
Albion — Pure white 
Avondrood — Orange 
Bertbow — Bright rosj crimson 
CoUness Gem — Rich crimson scarlet 
Jjassler — Bright orange scarlet 
Empress — Rich rosy purple 
Jubilee — Pink, suffused white 
Julius — Bright rosy scarlet 
Lustre — Brilliant crimson 
Meta — Buff, suffused red 
Jlfirtcio — Soft clear scarlet 
Taisley Gem — Orange scar’d 
Jiose Coltneij — \ very fine variety 
Eulu — Rich maroon 
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THE ORCHID. 


T his plant requires protection from dry and scorching- 
winds and should be g-rown in a conservatory 
or other shady place that is sheltered. 

Orchids are terrestrial and epiphjtic or parasitic. The 
former are grown in shallow pans or rustic baskets ; the 
latter are preferable for many reasons and are ornamental. 
The substances used to fill these baskets are rotten wood, 
charcoal, sand, leaf mould, broken bricks and kunkur 
with a little loam. The larger the plant the rougher the 
materials for the compost should be. The epiphytic orchids 
thrive best when attached to the stems of trees or branches 
cut off with the bark on them, on which they must be 
tied with wire, and the roots covered over with moss. 

The use of soap and water to cleanse their leaves 
cannot be too highly recommended. When they are 
growing they require a plentiful supply of water; and 
when in a state of rest they must have verj- little or 
none, unless it be those varieties that are evergreen. When 
they are in bud and flower they will only require moderate 
watering; this will be, with most varieties, after the end 
of Februarj'. When they have done flowering, the floor 
of the house they are in should be kept constantly watered 
so as to keep up a humid atmosphere, and the plants 
themselves should be watered twice a da)-. Even when 
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the pl->nts should not be watered \er> much, uaterintj^ 
the floor of the house the) are in will not be found in any 
wav injurious on hot days 

Renalhera lender Angrecum Vanda and rninaroljs 
in propagated bj division of small shoots thrown up 
round the old plants, which maj be divided from them, 
or the top of the plant mav be rut off below tlie first 
root, and these mav be. pHe^ in damp moss or cocoanut 
fibre till thev have started iftcr whit-h thev must be 
treated as old plants Dendrobiums are propaj^aled most 
readily bj removing the old pseudo bulb from the plants, 
cither during their time of rest or just after (lowering, 
and when thev are beginning to grow Be sure m dividing 
that the portion cut off has some roots attached to it 
These should be potted off and no water given to them 
till they have begun to grow Slanhopeas, Eptdendrums, 
Cfslogynes and Cattlevas mav be increased bj cutting 
them in pieces of equal lengths, and old stems having n 
few foots and a new bud attached to each piece Such 
orchids as have only a single senes of pseudo bulbs must 
be divided, but not removed till new bulbs have formed 
on the cut pieces, when they may be separated and potted 
Some species propagate themselves by forming buds on 
the axis of thcir leaves These buds in time send out 
lenves which may be cut off when they have in their turn 
formed leaves 

During the hot and dry months, the orchid house will 
require a cool or nthcr a mild ntmosphere, this may he 
secured by “ tatties ” made of grass being placed opposite 
the windwsrd side sprinkled with water In hill stations 
orchids require heat This can easily be done by placing 
a large common kettle filled with water on a brazier, and 
bringing it to the boil to raise the temperature Every 
conservatory should hnve n thermometer m it 

It may be noted that the periods of growth and rest 
of the Orchid m this country are the same as m England 
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The close of the season of rest is considered the best time 
for re-potting, just when they have started into growth ; 
some gardeners consider the best time to be after the 
flowering season. In an\- case, previous to their being 
re-potted they should receive no water for a few days. 
After they are potted they should be elevated a little above 
the rim of the pot or basket, to allow the water to have 
a perfectly free passage. 

Some kinds of Orchids grow best in moss alone, such 
as Vandas, Aerides, Vanillas, Saccolabiums, Eptdendrmns, 
Nocturmim and Dendrobmm fonnosum. 

The following calendar of hints should be a helpful 
guide to the amateur : — 

JANUARY. — ^VVhen plants show signs of growing, 
take precautions to make the necessary arrangements for 
shifting and surface dressing. The rotten wood should 
have boiling water poured over it to destroy all fungi and 
insects. If the temperature is below 5o°F. heat is 
necessary. 

FEBRUARY. — Growing plants must be put in the 
most conspicuous situations so as to be readily attended 
to. Water them slightly if they require it, and sprinkle 
the floors and walls frequently during the day, to retain 
a humid atmosphere. Destroy insects and shut up holes 
made by them with water and glue. If insects have 
injured any plant very much, dip it in gum and water, 
put it in the shade and after two days syringe and wash 
it with water at ioo°F. The temperature during the 
day should not exceed 65°F. and at night not below 
5o”F. 

MARCH. — Shift and surface dress those that have 
now started into growth. Use more water than was used 
last month on the floors and walls. Slightly water those 
orchids that may be in bud or flower. 
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APRIL — The atmosphere must be mide as humid as 
possible b> sprinkling water on the floors, walls, etc 
The temperature should range from 6s®r to 85®F 
Sjringe orchids in bud or flower, water those well thst 
have finished flowering and shade from the sun 

flHi — Most of the orchids will be m flower Pre- 
serve a verj humid atmosphere and dip orchids m water 
of the same temperature as the house Do not water 
plants, such as Dendrobiums with bulbs approaching 
maturity 

JUNE — Water all plants well that are growing freely 
and keep up a humid atmosphere Withhold water gradually 
from plants reaching maturity and remove them to a cooler 
place, if possible 

JULl — Same as in June 

AUGUST — Some orchidv will be inclined to rest now, 
such a> Dendrobiums and Epidendrums , these should be 
kept tool and in n drier atmosphere to induce them to 
rest Syringe liberally immovable and large plants, and 
dip baskets and portable blocks, once a week m tepid 
water, this applies to plants yet growing and for which 
a humid and warm atmosphere is yet necessary, such as 
luclias and Barhenas 

SEPTEMBER — ^The temperature should be reduced 
a little now Shade a little on very sunny days and water 
less, except those plants stdl m flower 

OCTOBER — Such plants as are yet growing still 
require water m quantities proportionate to their growth 
Temperature shojid be from yo*r to Go°r if it is 
more than this the plants may shoot again and come into 
growth 

NOVEMBER — \ drier atmosphere must be main- 
tained to obtain rest for the plants for the next two 
months at least Temperature from "o'F to 55“F Stop 
dipping and onlj syringe 
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DECEMBER. — Some plants may just be showing- 
signs of growth; these must be placed in the warmest 
situations, and their growth must not be checked. 

Dendrobinms are a very large genus of orchids, in 
which India is prolific. Many of them are most beautiful' 
and well suited for the beginner to start with, as they are 
easy of culture and natives of a moist climate. Bengal 
suits them. Where westerly winds prevail the orchid 
house must have the side the wind comes from completely 
closed, or a “ tatty ” must be put up and kept constantly 
moist with water. The floors should be of sand and 
gravel, so that it can be constantly kept moist. It is 
best to have a small tank of water running the length of 
the house. In those parts of India where the climate is 
abnormally dry, it would be better, if possible, to have the 
orchid house underground. 

Ccelogynes are very handsome epiphytal orchid ; mostly 
from the hills in India. Probably it is best to grow these 
generally in pots. 

Phams are terrestrial orchids, best grown in pots. 

Epidendrums are a large genus, few of which are 
worth cultivating, being dingy in colour. Some, however, 
are more handsome, and some are grown for their sweet 
scent. Very few of these have been cultivated in India. 

Cattleyas are a truly splendid genus, often producing 
flowers seven to eight inches in diameter. Closely alHeJ 
to Lcelkis, from which it is distinguished by possessing four 
pollen masses. The flowers are produced from the tops of 
the pseudo bulbs, which generally have one leaf on them. 
They should be watered with a watering can in preference 
to a syringe, and should, when grown on blocks, be occa- 
sionally dipped in water. In India they are best cultivated 
in pots. 

Lcelias are known from Cattleyas by having eight pollen- 
masses. They are best cultivated in pots. 
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Brassavolas are epiphjtal orchids with large flowers 
Lea\es solitary and succulent 

Bmsuas are American orchids, and are nearl> illied 
to the Oncidtums They are distinguished bj the simple 
inflorescence, elongated tail-Iikc sepals nnd short column, 
which IS quite destitute of the side lobes or ears that form 
a marked feature m the species of Onadiums Brassias 
thnie n pots or baskets, the drainage being perfect, 
potted in peat broken up the size of walnuts, and well 
watered during Spring and Summer, and a little m Autumn 
and the cold season 

Oncidiums are known bv the ears or wart} crests 
at the base of the lip The flowers arc various in size 
and form, hut in colour }ellow predominates Thes ire 
epiphytal orchids, but grow well in pots or baskets Some 
are found at high elevations, others in hot valle}s Some 
grow in the sun and some in the shade 

Angracums belong to the tribe Vandetc and are 
epiphytal orchids, peculiar for the long hollow, taiMike 
spur hang ng from the base of the lip The flowers last 
a long time in perfection They grow best in crocks, 
charcoal and moss at the bottom of the pot, and over 
that charcoal and crocks just sufficient to support the 
plant, then moss, well pressed down in a cone shape, to 
within a couple of inches of the leaves 

Cimbidiutiis are not attractive, though many of them 
are sweet scented 

Aendes are epiphytal orchids of the old world Gene- 
rally speaking they are of easy culture and almost all well 
worth growing They should be first grown on blocks 
and then put m a pot filled with charcoak potsherds and 
live moss In the plains thev may be freely watered from 
January or February right on to September 

Calanfhes are terrestrial orchids mostly from India 
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Vandas are very beautiful epiphytal orchids, natives 
largely of India and the Malayan Archipelago. Most 
of them are showy and fragrant. The stems are leafy 
with no pseudo bulbs. They require more light than most 
•orchids, and many growers cultivate them in the sun, 
using no shade at all in England, but it is best to shade 
most of them for a portion of the day in this country on 
the plains. The lovely species, V. Ccerulia, requires less 
heat than the others, and V. Teres bright light, even sun, 
and lots of water when growing. The best mode of 
growing them is in a pot or basket with a branch planted 
in the centre of it among potsherds with a little moss. 
The Vanda plant is tied to the branch with copper wire. 

lienanlheras are plants that thrive well in Lower 
Bengal, and are grown tied on to a log placed upright in 
a pot. These are Chinese orchids and require full exposure 
to the sun. The pots should be filled with moss. 

Biettas are a large genus of very p'easing terrestrial 
■orchids and are easily grown when once thoroughly 
established. Their leaves are grass-like and their pseudo 
bulbs roundish or flattened. They thrive in a compost of 
loam and leaf mould. 

Saccolabiums require the same treatment as Aerides, 
except that they are probably best grown in baskets or 
pots, and do not require much shade but lots of light. 

Odontoglossums are American orchids of great beauty, 
but being plants that require a cool treatment, are not 
at all suitable to be cultivated in the plains of India. They 
are adaptable to cultivation in a conservatory in the hills. 
Those grown in a cool house do not require a resting 
season as a rule, and should be kept uniformly moist; 
they should not be exposed to direct sunshine in summer. 
Generally they grow best in pots or baskets, in a mixture 
of large bits of peat, charcoal with a little sand scattered 
in it and moss. The pots should be half full of crocks for 
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drainage On the top of the pot after planting the orchid 
some fresli moss should be placed Newly imported plants 
require hardly anj soil, and should be put into small pots 
nearh full of crocks alone Thev should on no account 
be forced by hent \>nless these precautions are taken 
the plant will start mio growth rapidlv, nnd thus be 
weakened md probably killed 

Cvpripediums are one of the most important nnd 
interesting genera of all orchids ft is in admirable phnt 
to cultivate, blossoming at different seasons Their culti- 
vation IS not difficult and the compost consists of sand, 
peat, chopped moss and leaf mould with the addition of 
small pieces of brick and charcoal They require partial 
shade such as a grass conservatory gives 

Stanhopeas are epiphytal orchids of Amenta, with 
large flowers The flowers do not last long, but they are 
free blooming, and some of them arc very handsome 
Some of them are powerfully perfumed The plants should 
be grown in baskets, as the flowers are somttimes pro- 
duced through the bottom of the basket, these baskets 
should therefore be made very open Brick, charcoal and 
old leaf mould with a little chopped moss should be used 
to grow them in 

Fanil/as are readily grown m pots with moss and 
potsherds well drained, with a branch for them to be 
tied on to 

Phaltvnopsis are verv desirable orchids and grow well 
in a grass conservatory The leaves should be kept parti- 
cularly clean to ensure success in their cultivation Most, 
if not all the varieties, arc best grown on blocks of wood, 
on to which they are wired with a little moss They are 
generally of easy culture 

The following is a descriptive list of some of the 
choicer varieties 
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Dendrobium Amceiuim, pure white, tipped violet, 
purple scattered all alon<> the stem, violet scented; 
D. Chrysotis, g-olden yellow, lip orange with purple 
blotches, fringed; D. Densiilorum, in racemes of rich 
amber, lip orange, fringed; D. Formosum, white lip vith 
orange throat, flowers very large; D. Fytchianum, white 
flowers in racemes nine inches long, lip three-lobed, pur- 
plish rose; D. MacCarthicr, flowers large, aboat three 
inches long by three inches broad, in drooping racemes, 
rich cerise blue, lip lighter, scoop shaped, %eined purple, 
blotched with a dark spot within; D. Monihjorme, white, 
sparsely dotted purple on the lip and very fragrant ; 
D. Mobile, flowers large, white tipped rosy pink, lips w'hite, 
rosy pink in front, blotched at base deep velvety crimson ; 
D. Sanguinolentum , flowers in bunches on the upper part 
of pseudo bulbs, amber, veined rose and tipped purple, lip 
large, point heavily marked purple; D. Superbtens, light 
purple, sometimes claret, shaded brown spikes, bearng 
from 8 to 12 flowers. 

Coelogyne Asperata, pale cream coloured, lip marked 
chocolate, and yellow' veins and streaks ; C. Cnstata, 
flow'ers fragrant, snow' white, lip blotched yellow', veins 
golden fringed, pseudo bulbs smooth, shining apple 
green, somew'hat oblong; C. Odoratissima, pure white, 
lip stained yellow', sweetly scented ; C. Speciossa, flow'ers 
large, brow'nish or olive green, lip fringed, yellow, 
marked dark red and dark brown ; C. WalUchiana, bright 
rose, lip marked down the centre w'hite, sw'eet scented. 

Phaius Albiis, w'hite, terminal drooping, in racemes, 
lip W'itb a disc of yellow, veined rose; P. Maculatus, 
flowers yellow' in great profusion; P. WaUichi, orange 
yellow' or buff, tinged purple, lip yellow' with trow'n 
throat. 

Epidcndrum Auranticum, bright orange, lip striped 
crimson, flow'ers produced from a sheath on top of the 
bulb; E. Bicorntim, flow'ers purest white, lip with a few' 
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crimson spots, spike from the top of the pseudo bulb> 
from lo to 12 flowers 

Cattleya Maxtma flowers even rose colour of a p^le 
tint, becoming" deeper on fading^, hp larjjc, almost white, 
\tined dark purplish crimson, centre streaked with orange, 
C Mossiev, very large flowered, blush or rose, lip large, 
sometimes frilled or crimped, C DoJgsonii is a very fine 
\ariet\ of C rrtance very large, lip deep crimson, throat 
orange \e!!ow , C IVarscewicsii purplish white, lip crim- 
son, large, C Olgas, large, pale rose, !ip neh deep purple 
or crimson violet in front, two yellow blotches it ba'c, 
C Ltopoljn, a variety of C Gutlata, deep chocolate with 
dark red spots, lip deep rich red purple, flowers numerous 
and fragrant 

Drassuiolu Dtgbyana large flowers, creamy white, 
lip fringed and centre streaked purple, B GJauca, sepals 
and petals yellow, hp orange with a white throat 

Drassta Lancearta, bright yellow, blotched brown, 
sometimes red, hp yellow, very slightly spotted and much 
waved, fragrant, D Lawrenceana, bright yellow, spotted 
cinnamon and green, lip yellow tinted green , B Verrucosa 
Grandiflora, greenish, blotched blackish purple, lips white 
iind warty 

Onctdiitm Aemuluin, dorsal sepal cinnamon, lateral 
‘i-pal yellowish brown, petals bright anmmon, lip marked 
purp'e violet, yellow at base, O Lanceanuvi, very fra- 
grant, vanilla like, yellow tinged green, thick and fleshy, 
barred and blotched cbocoHle brown, lip large, rich violet 
in lower portion, rose above, sometimes pure white, 
O Macranthum, golden, tinged purplish brown or purple 
red, petvls often streaked crimson, Iip fleshy with a crest 
of white, middle lobe yellow, lateral ones purple brown 

Angriveum Caudafttm greenish yellow and brown, Iip 
white, spur greenish, thick, nine inches long, racemes 
about 12 inches long, 1 Ellisu, fragrant, white, spur 
pile brownish, «ix to tight inches long, racemes two feet 
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Ctmbidium Elegans, flowers white, sweet scented; 
C. Mastersn, flowers white, sweet scented. 

Aerides Crassifohum, purple dotted leaves, segments 
tipped purple; A. Odomtum, white, tipped pink, very- 
fragrant; A. Roseum, rose with darker spots, lip bright 
rose freckled with a darker rose, racemes dense, many' 
flowered, over a foot long; d. Williamsii, pinkish white, in 
great abundance, very pretty. 

Calanlhe Masuca, deep violet, hp intense violet purple ; 
C. Textori, creamy white, flushed violet on petals, column, 
and base of hp. 

Vanda Cceruba, when well grown five inches across, 
pale blue, hp deep blue, racemes 10 to 12 flowered or more; 
V. Ccendescent,, mauve blue, lip violet and spur tipped 
green; V. Cathcarti, outside of sepals and petals white, 
inside yellow with reddish brown bands, lip white, 
streaked red at base; V. Crisiaia, yellow’ish green, lip buff, 
striped rich purple; V. Instgms, light browm, spotted 
chocolate internally, yellow white outside, centre of hp 
white expanding to purplish rose, racemes five to seven 
flow'ered ; V. Hooheriana, white, tinted rose, lip while, 
spotted magenta purple, leaves erect, two to three inches 
long; V. Parishii, greenish yellow, spotted reddish brown, 
lip pale magenta w'ith a narrow margin of white, striped 
orange; V. Sanderiana, pink, stained buffy yellow’, lateral 
sepals pale nankeen yellow outside, greenish yellow' within, 
reticulated crimson, lip pale reddish purple at base, tipped 
chocolate purple; V. S navis, fragrant, large handsome 
flowers, white outside, spotted and barred blood purple 
wdtbin, lip pale rosy purple; V. Vipani, white marked wdth 
short brow’nish purple lines, centre of lip olive green, sides 
yellow'. 

Renanthera Coccinea, blood red flowers in large 
panicles ; R. Lowei, flowers of tw'o kinds on the same 
spike, lowest pair tawny yellow enlivened w’ith crimson 
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dots, the rem under pale green, almost hidden on the inner 
side b\ lirge irregulnr blotches of reddish brown Spihes 
0 to 12 feet long with 30 to flower:,, R Stonet, orange, 
lower petals brilliant \elvety crimson with small \eHow 
b irs, centre white 

Blttia Graiilit pale greenish white, bp red and jellow , 
ii Hiacmthina flowers purple, racemose 

Siiccoltihium GigfliifeMni perfumed, white, in long, 
dense drooping racemes freely produced, spotted ame- 
ihvst, lip mauve violet, S Curtifoliutti, flowers cinnabar 
red, smnll, crowded in erect ivillary racemes, S Mini- 
alum small, brilliant orange red flowers, S Rettisuw, 
waxv white, spotted pink, S Turnert, lilac, spotted, ver> 
beautiful, dense!} produced in racemes two feet long 

Odonioglossum Cirrhojimi, fine svhite, spotted deep 
purplish violet 

Cypnpedium Concolour, cream, finely speckled, borne 
in pairs on brown stem, leaves variegated, C Lawren^ 
ccanum, white with dark shining veins of purple, lateral 
sepals greenish white with dark purple spots, C Niveum, 
snowy white, slightly freckled cinnamon 

VantVa Bicolor, very fragnnt, dull red, lip cream, 
V Phalccnopsts, bluish white, hp rosy blush outside, 
tawny orange inside 

Pholoinopjij ATOobihs, -white, lip streaked with purple 
lines, lovely, P Schumami, leaves purple on the reverse, 
enormous spikes of flower, flonferous, P Retchen- 
hachtana hrge flowers in many flowered racemes, wax\ 
greenish white with brownish markings, centre of hp 
miuve purple, sides orange and white, P Valcmni, 
purple, white at the base and having bands of purple, hp 
m luve, white and yellow 
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T he different varieties of ferns furnish the most 
ornamental and beautiful foliage that our con- 
servatories contain. As a rule they enjoy a moist 
atmosphere, shade, and a liberal supply of water. 
The soil they are grown in must be light and porous, 
absorbing what it can retain and allowing the remainder 
to drain off easily. The compost should consist of four 
parts of loam, four parts of leaf mould, and tw'O parts 
of sand mixed w ith crocks or small stones. The pots 
must be well drained, covering the crocks with cocoanut 
fibre. Many kinds are hardy in India, and those ferns 
found in a temperate climate appear to flourish most 
luxuriantly in a tropical climate. 

When ferneries are constructed in an open spot, they 
must have a grass roofing over them, so as to protect 
them from the sun, only allowing a little on them in the 
early mornings, for ferns grow more luxuriantly entirely 
out of the rays of the sun. Ferns should be syringed 
frequently ; too much water cannot be used if the drain- 
age is perfect ; and of all things no dust should be allowed 
to accumulate on the leaves. As a rule, the more moist 
the climate, the more suitable it is for fern culture. In 
the dry climates of Upper India underground ferneries 
would give the best results. These should be constructed 
with a shallow tank running down the full length of its 
centre so as to provide a humid atmosphere. 

Almost all ferns may be increased by division of the 
roots. Seed must be sown very carefully. Having pre- 
pared a pot with a veiy light, rather rough compost, 
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place It up to the nm m water tiH it is thoroughly wet, 
sow the fern seed thinly and cover with a glass When 
the soil begins to get drv, do not water it from the 
top of the pot, but place the pot in water until the soil 
15 wet Another good way is to cover a brick with a 
little soi! on which the spores may be sown, covering over 
with T thin layer of live moss The brick should then be 
placed nearly to its surface in water in a pan which should 
be covered with a glass When they have germinated they 
should be pricked off and transplanted into suitable mould 
It IS a good plan to avoid watering ovrrhead No hairy 
ferns should be syringed or watered overhead 

The following is a list of the various genus cultivated 
with success in various parts of India 

Gvmono^ramiucj, the silver and gold ferns, are very 
beautiful and valuable to our ferneries, none of which 
would be complete without them Their son arise from 
the underside of the fronds on the veins 

Nothoclccna have a scaly or woolly surface and com* 
prises about forty species Thev should be grown some- 
what elevated above the surface of the pot or soil m which 
they are placed The fronds arc better not wetted The soil 
they are grown in should be fibrous loam mived with pieces 
of sandstone and sand Some of these are bulbifcrous 

Polvpodiums including Aglaomorpha, Cohvimadon, 
Campyloneiiron, Pfilrbodiiiwj and others are a most exten- 
sive genus It includes plants of two modes of growth, 
each of which comprises a number of species and different 
kinds of venations It is the largest genus of the order 
Filices, and comprises about 450 species from almost 
all climates All have got rod-hke stripes and fan-shaped 
pa^Tn-^vkt fn\iage 

Chedaitthes are like the Gymnogratnvia, spoken of 
as gold and silver ferns, from the colours of the paste 
or ceraceous powder on the lower surface of their fronds 
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Adianttim, or Maidenhair ferns, comprise some of Ihe 
loveliest ornaments of the fernery. Graceful, delicate and 
feathery, they are hard to beat in decoration. A mass of .4. 
Farleyense, one of the most beautiful of the species, growing’ 
luxuriantly with its refreshing green, is at once strikingly 
handsome, delicate and refined in aspect. The chief require- 
ments in their cultivation is a compost of fibrous loam and 
sand, with plent}’ of pot room and good drainage. 

Aspidiums or Shield ferns are hardy and require a 
cool climate. Some do not do well in the plains and are 
only suited to the hills. 

Aspleniums or the Spleenworth ferns are a large and 
widely spread genus, which includes ferns that grow both 
in cool and warm temperatures. Their leaves are some- 
times simple and sometimes divided. In the hills the 
following species can be grown : — Negrum, Attenuatum, 
Ceterach, Augustifolium, Colensoi, Fontanum, Spinulostim, 
Trichomanes and Vinde. Those suited for tropical culture 
are Abscisstim, Belangeri, Baptissi, Circinatnm, Fabianum, 
Ebeneiim, Erosuvi and Umbroseum. 

Actiniopteris or the Ray fern is a handsome genus 
with palm-like fronds. Perfect drainage is very necessary 
in their cultivation, and they thrive in a compost of crocks, 
charcoal in pieces about the size of a pea, sand, and a 
small quantity of loam. 

Pteris are a handsome genus including almost every 
kind of division and venation. These are the brake or 
bracken ferns. P. AspericauUs tricolour is a beautiful 
variety. The leaves when young are red and when 
matured are rich deep green with silvery markings, and 
the sides of the midrib are red. 

Nephrodiums include the Camptodium, Dryopteris, 
Lastrea, Plexnemi, and Sagenia. Among them are some 
most beautiful species. 

Davallia has prostrate or creeping stems covered with 
down. It is a lovely genus. 
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Alsophilas Tre chieflj tree ferns and are too large for 
most gardens 

Lvgodium IS easily distinguished by their climbing 
stems, and the fronds, being permanent, interlace each other, 
Gletchenias ire exquisitely beautiful ferns uhose stems 
gencrallj creep They have date palm-liWe fronds and 
are very pretty 

Tncliowanes are very delicate ferns Almost all are 
suited to grow in warm or temperate climates They are 
exquisitelj beautiful They should be grown in shallow 
pans or boxes, well drained, m cocoanut fibre, a little loam 
and sand, and about half the amount of potsherds and 
rubble For the creeping speiies the soil should be raised 
in a mound and the atmosphere must be humid , they 
require much watering and syringing 

\ephro)epsii is a small genus, but very handsome and 
o! eas> Culture 


COLLECTIONS 

An interesting sekction is made up of — 

Gymonogramme CafomWanuj (silver), G Massontt 
(gold), G ArgvTOphyUa (gold), G Odiracca (silver) 
Nothoclana Eckloniana, N Stnuata N Nivea Polypo- 
dtum iVallichit, P Ntgrescenr, P Vulgarc pulcherrttnum 
Cheilanthes Clctdandi, C Radtata, C GraciUima Adian- 
tuni Farieyense, A Amabile, ^1 CaJidalum, A Digtfatutn, 
A Formosum .4 Monstfosum A Princeps, A Tenerutn 
A n'«niamsii Aspidtum Lonchilis, A Aculatum Isple- 
nium ntgrum grandteeps A Baphssi i Aitliis Plerts 
Aspertcaulis tricolor, P Elegans. P Flabellata, P Serru~ 
Iota iVc/>fifodiu»7i MoUe N FioriJaiiuiii N Sanctum 
Daxalha Ftjensis D Etegans, D Pallida Lygodium 
Scandens, L Venustum Gleichenta Flabellata, G Dir- 
carpa, G Dichatoma Tnehomane Alatum T Pluma, T. 
Vinosum Nephralepsts Duffi, N Ph.njo, N Tuherosa 
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T he Kitchen garden is usually relegated to a place 
apart from the Ornamental garden and is generally 
fenced off by means of a good hedge, which serves 
the purpose both of a screen as well as a 
protection from unwanted intruders. 

A South Eastern aspect is to be preferred as the sun 
is more to the South in winter, and when the warm weather 
sets in, this position is more protected from the dry West 
winds so injurious to the proper growth of vegetables in 
the plains of Upper India. 

The most convenient way of laying out the vegetable 
garden is in the shape of a square or rectangle, dividing 
it into various plots by means of paths, along the sides of 
which the main water channels can be run. The various 
crops then can be allotted to the different plots and rota- 
tion of the crops can be easily planned. 

The preparation of the ground as far as the digging 
and manuring is concerned should be done during the 
Summer so as to obtain the full benefit of the sun’s heat. 
Vegetables thrive in a fairly light soil or a good sandy 
loam, with a quantity of well rotted cow-dung and leaf 
mould thoroughly ploughed in. The use of liquid manure 
will be found of great benefit to the majority of crops and 
a good way of supplying this is to get a man to rub up 
oow-dung between his hands into the running water at the 
lieail of the channel. 
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Irrigation is a very important consideration and should 
be properly arranged for It is advisable to have a well 
situated in the highest part of the garden so that the water 
can be conveyed, by a gentle slope, to all parts of the 
grounds 

It pays to get good seed, no good results can be 
expected from inferior seed The seed should be fresh 
and when received should be kept as free from damp air 
as possible, to obtain this, use should be made of glass- 
stoppered bottles or air-tight tins Seed beds should be 
carefully prepared with a free addition of sand and leaf 
mould and the soil well worked into a pulverized and 
friable condition before sowing The soil should neither be 
too wet nor too dry , a good method is to water the beds 
a day before the seed is sown In (he case of early sowings 
during the rams, the seed beds should be raised about four 
to SIX inches from the ground or seed boxes may be 
utilized The boxes should be well drained before filling 
with the compost It is always desirable to make more 
than one sowing wherever practicable and the times given 
for sowing indicate the earliest and latest dates between 
which sowings can safely be made In the hills seeds 
sown m the Autumn should receive protection from the 
cold 


The ground for all root crops should be deeply dug 
and it IS advisable to grow these crops on ridges raised 
above the ground, especially m wet weather It is not 
beneficial to transpHnt root crops, and when the seeds have 
germinated and the plants grown to their third or fourth 
leaf, they should be thinned out gradually to from 6 to iz 
inches apart, according to the variety This thinning out 
IS essential and helps the roots to swell and develop When 
It IS desired to grow seed, the best developed roots are taken 
and the lower half cut away entirely, the top halves are 
then planted out in rich soil, where they will form roots 
and flower 
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All vegetables of a climbing habit should have supports 
and this is of more importance during the rains, as any 
fruit lying on the ground is liable to rot. 

The best vegetables for the table are those that are 
grown quickl)' and used while young and tender. 

JANUARY. 

In hill stations where the cold is not too great sowings 
of Radish, Lettuce, Cabbage, Brocolli, and Cauliflowers 
may be made in bottom heat, also Peas, Beans, Carrots 
and Potatoes. Parsley and Celery can be sown in boxes. 
Only small sowings should be made as it may be too cold. 

In the plains remaining seedlings of Cauliflower, etc., 
can be planted out and those already out should be earthed 
up. More watering will be required. Small sowings of 
root crops, Mustard, Cress and Lettuce can be made. 

FEBRUARY. 

Small sowings of vegetables can be continued. Any 
seedlings should be protected from severe weather. 

In the plains little can be done except watering, arid 
small sowings of Lettuce, Mustard and Cress can be made. 

MARCH. 

In the hills most of the principal crops should be got 
in now. Too early for Celery in the open ground. 
Jerusalem Artichokes sho'jld be planted out now and off- 
shoots taken from the Globe Artichoke. Early sowings 
must be made now and French beans may be sown at the 
end of the month. 

In the plains collect matured crops and continue 
watering. 

APRIL. 

In the hills Jerusalem Artichokes and offsets of Globe 
Artichokes may be planted oat. Put down main crop of 
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Potatoes Sow all crops and make sowings of Thyme, 
Marjoram and other herbs in boxes Tomatoes sown last 
week should be transplanted Application of liquid manure 
to growing crops 

In the plains Asparagus need attention, watering and 
manuring Not much to be done except clearing ground 
which has been cleared of crops 

MAY 

In the hills watering and cultivation of the soil 
Rhubarb can be planted out Sowings of Parstej, Lettuce 
and Endive can be made Thinning out of seedlings 

In the plains summer vegetables can be sown Maize, 
Brmjals, Squash, Cucumber, and Ladies Fingers Plant 
Jerusalem Artichokes 

JUNE 

In the hills lots of water required Plant out Celerj 
Small sowings of Peas, Beans, Lettuce and Endive can 
still be made Plant out Vegetable Marrows, Capsicums, 
Pumpkins and Tomatoes, and sow Cress Sow successions 

In the plains sow tlie country vegetables 

JULY 

In the hills sow Runner and Dwarf Beans Hoeing of 
growing crops Sowing of Carrots, Turnips, Lettuce and 
Endive for late use Sow Parsley for .winter use Staking 
of Tomatoes and Beans Plant out seedlings 

In the plains earthing up of Artichokes and sowings 
of countrj crops Hoeing Very small sowings can be 
made of Cauliflower, Brinjals and Cucumber 

AUGUST 

In the lulls heads of Artichokes can be cut down and 
forked up Pinch Beans Sow Lettuce and a small quantitj 
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of Cabbagfe and Cauliflower. Transplant any seedling’s 
and take up matured crops, like Onions. 

In the plains small sowings in boxes of Cabbages and 
Cauliflowers, also Celery and Asparagus. Preparation of 
ground. 

SEPTEMBER. 

In the hills plant out seedlings of sowings made in 
June and Jul}- Sowings of Lettuce, Cress, Radish, Carrots 
and Turnips can be made. Onions can be sown. 

In the plains sowings of winter vegetables can be 
made Guard against rain and sow on raised beds. Pre- 
paration of ground by ploughing and trenching. 

OCTOBER. 

In the hills earthing up of Celery and the storing away 
of root crops. Prick out seedlings under a frame. 

In the plains the main crop of all European vegetables 
should be sown. Successive sowings of Radishes, Lettuce, 
etc., must be arranged -for. . 

NOVEMBER. 

In the hills Asparagus beds should be cut down and 
manured. Store root crops. Blanching of Celery and 
Cabbage Lettuce. Stirring of soil around plants such as 
Cabbages and Cauliflowers. 

In the plains sowings can be continued for succession. 
Plant out seedlings. Prepare deeply all ground to be 
occupied by crops. 

DECEMBER. 

In the hills Rhubarb can be forced and Endive blanched. 
Import seeds for next season’s sowing. 

In the plains sowings can still be made of English 
kinds but is rather late for Cabbages and Cauliflowers, but 
Peas, Beans, Lettuce, Mustard and Cress and Radish can 
be sown. Asparagus and Squash require watering. 
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ARTICHOKE 

Vernacular name Hattchuk 

The Globe Artichoke is propagated from seed It is 
preferable to sow freshly imported seed, although accli- 
matised seed give very good results, but show signs of 
degeneration after two jcars They can also be pro- 
pagated bj suckers, which is the only method by which 
the different varieties can be reproduced true to their 
former character In the hills the Artichoke goes on living, 
thriving and bearing for many years in succession 

In the plains the seed can be sown at any time between 
August and the middle of October and m the hills from 
the beginning of March to the end of May , t later sowing 
can be made in September or early October One ounce 
of seed is suflicient for 8o feet of row It is a good 
plan to raise one-half of a plot from seed and the other 
half from suckers , the suckers flower sooner and the 
advantage gained is a crop of flower hesds three weeks 
or so earlier than when only seedlings are used Suckers 
should be sepirated from the old plants m September, and 
if not transplanted annually to a fresh plot of ground the 
flower heads decrease in sire. To get a regular supply, 
when cutting the heads, the stems should also be cut close 
to the ground, new suckers will then appear, and if duly 
thinned, will produce a late crop 

The Artichoke requires a very nch sod to grow to 
perfection in, and lots of water It is usually grown in 
trenches, which have been deeply dug and manured The 
seed are sown in nursery beds, and when the seedlings are 
about four or five inches high they should be carefully 
taken up and transplanted into the trenches, at about 
three feet apart Liquid manure may be used with benefit 
and the application of sill to the soil at the lime of pre 
paration is advantageous The surface soil should he kept 
constantly stirred 
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The Jerusalem Artichoke is grown from tubers and 
thrives best in a soil which is light and not very rich. 
In the plains the tubers can be planted during April and 
May and in the hills during March and April. The ground 
should be deeply dug and the tubers planted about i8 inches 
apart in rows. The tubers should be treated like potatoes, 
and after the plants die down, they can be taken up and 
stored for future use. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Vernacular name ; Palagras. 

This plant is usually propagated from seed which, in 
the plains, may be sown from September to November and 
in the hills from April to May. Acclimatized seed usually 
stays good for a couple of years. One ounce of seed is 
sufficient for a bed of four square yards. It grows well 
in a highly enriched soil. 

The seedlings, when strong enough to handle, should 
be transplanted into prepared trenches, filled with a quantity 
of sand, leaf mould and cow-dung, with a layer of broken 
bricks underneath to ensure drainage. Salt used as a 
manure is of immense benefit, and a little sprinkled on 
the surface of the trenches and watered in will yield good 
results. For the first two or three years the plants should 
be allowed to grow and throw up as many shoots as 
possible; too early cutting is the chief cause of failure. 

After four years’ growth the plants will be ready to- 
get suckers from. The plants should be cut down to the 
ground, the surrounding soil weeded and the whole line 
covered with a compost one and-a-half feet in height. 
This compost must be rich, and if salt is included, all the 
better. Suckers will grow up and as soon as they show 
about four inches above the raised soil, the}' should be 
cut off, carefully removing the soil round each. 

Regular watering is necessary to success, and to 
strengthen the plants it is advisable to remove all flowers- 
that appear. 
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BEAN 

Vernacular name Sent 

Under the head of beans there is a large varietj, the 
European kinds being sown m the Autumn and the indi* 
genous kinds m June, the latter coming into bearing before 
the former Beans require a soil that is not too rich 
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jind generalK it is prcfenble to sow in one line only 
•Overwatenng must be guarded against and the surface 
soil should be kept svell hoed and pulverized To prolong 
the period of bearing, the pods should be gathered before 
the seeds begin to harden 

The Broad bean known as the Bakla sem can be sown 
in the plains during October and November and in the 
lulls from the beginning of March to the end of May One 
pound of seed is sufRctcnt to sow 8o feel, and the seed 
4>l)ould be 15 inches apart in the row The flowers set best 
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when the tips of the shoots are nipped off when in fuff 
bloom and the plants should not be allowed too many 
shoots. When the plants are growing they need earthing 
up and while in pod require regular watering. To obtain 
late crops the plants should be cut down to withm a few 
inches off the ground after the main crop has been gathered, 
and given a good watering. Young shoots will be thrown 
out which eventually will furnish a fair crop of late beans ; 
this method is preferable to late sowings. 

The French or Kidney beans can be sown in the plains 
from August to the middle of October and in the hills from 
April to the middle of June. Four ounces of seed, sown 
at six inches apart, should be sufficient for a row 8o feet 
in length. They should be sown in a moderately shaded 
situation and in a well-drained soil. 

The Runner beans are all more or less tall climbing 
plants requiring supports and sown at five or six feet 
apart. The Scarlet Runners do splendidly in the hills 
where they should be sown from April to June; in the 
plains sowings may be made any time from August tO' 
October. 

The Sword bean or Bam sevi is a climber and requires 
very little attention once it commences to grow. It does 
not succeed at ver)- high elevations and can be sown from 
April to June and is in season during October and 
November. 

The indigenous French bean, known in the vernacular 
as Ghiya or Makhan sent, is sown both in the plains and 
the hills during May and June. There are numerous 
varieties, the chief difference lying in the shape and texture 
of the pods; preference being given to the smooth skirt 
varieties. 

The Goa bean or Char Koni sem bears a peculiar four- 
sided pod, frilled as it were at the edges. It is not grown 
in the hills, and in the plains the seed are sown during the 


rains. 
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The Aspangus bean or Lobia is a climber and is sown 
in the plains in June and Jolj It does not succeed at 
high elevations, bat if sown in the hil’s during April and 
Ma>, a warm sunnj part of the garden should be selected 

BEET 

I ernacidar name Chuktmder 
^Lclimatized seed of the Beet usually shows signs of 
deterior Uion after four years, when fresh seed may be 



Sutton’s CLoor 

imported In the pKins u %s sown from the nwddh. 
August to the end of October and in the hills in Marili, 
April ond May One ounce of seed is sulbcicnt for a row 
of so fett The Red beet is the most desirable for tin 
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table, although there is a white variety. Beet enjoy a 
humid soil and when weeding, care should be taken not 
to break the leaves, as this is injurious to them. They 
are best grown in an open situation. 

BRINJAL. 

Vernacular name : Baingan. 

In the plains the Egg-plant is grown to perfection, 
but is not grown at high elevations. There are many 
varieties differing in size, shape and colour of the fruit. 
Some of them are mainly ornamental and the purple coloured 
kinds are preferred for the table. It is usually sown 
two or three times during the year, in the early Summer, 
in the rains and about the middle of October, and in this 
manner the vegetable is generally in season throughout 
the year. To obtain handsome well-grown fruit, a certain 
number only should be allowed to remain on each plant, 
proportioned to its strength. The ground in which they 
are grown should be well prepared and highly manured and 
the seedlings transplanted at i8 inches apart. 

BROGOLI. 

This is one of the many subdivisions of the Cabbage 
famil}' and succeeds well in this country in a soil that is 
the richest description of leaf mould. In the plains it can 
be sown in September and October and in the hills from 
March to May ; a later sowing can be made in October, but 
the seedlings will require protection. The Brocoli attains 
greater perfection in the hills. The seedlings should be 
transplanted into rich ground at about i8 inches apart. 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS 

This IS another subdivision of the Cabbage and needs 
a rich soil In the plains the seed should be sown during 
September and October and in the hills in March and 
April As soon as the second set of leaves has matured is 
about the best time to transplant into beds heavilj manured 
with vegetable mould and a little old cow manure The 
soil should be stiff, rich loam, into which the manure is 
mixed When the plants show signs of sprouting and have 
reached their full height, which is known b> the top bead 
beginning to cabbage, this head should be cut off, by which 
operation the whole strength of the plant is thrown into 
the sprouts The plants should be two feet apart m the 
field and require earthing up as they grow and a liberal 
supply of water 


CABBAGE 

Vernacular name Bund Gobi 
The Cabbage in its numerous varieties may be sown 
in the plains during September and October and in the 
hills from March to May, an Autumn sowing can also be 
made but will need protection from the cold Thev require 
a very rich soil and should be transplanted two or three 
times before being put into their final position in the field 
In the plains the earlier plantings should be done on ndges 
to avoid being swamped out during heavy rain A quarter 
of an ounce of seed will be required for eight square yards 
Acclimatized seed deteriorates after three years The best 
manure suited is nighlsoil, failing which, goat or shecj> 
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manure is highly recommended. Enormous heads are some- 
frmes grown hy opening out the roots to the depth of three 
or four inches when the plants are about half grown and 
exposing them to the sun for a couple of days. A compost 
composed of equal quantities of old sheep-dung, loam and 
mustard-cake should then be filled in and the plants well 
watered. When cutting a cabbage the head should be 
removed just at the neck, leaving a few of the bottom 
leaves ; the plants so cut will make another break and 
become furnished with a whole cluster of young succulent 
heads which are fit to cut before the large heads are all 
quite finished. The Savoy cabbage is an excellent type 
with crumpled leaves and compact, dense heads and stands 
the heat of the plains well. The Sugar Loaf varieties are 
so called from their conical head. The Drumhead is another 
fine variety and is particularly sweet. The Red Cabbage 
is only used for pickling. 

CAPSICUM. 

Vernacular name ; Mircha. 

Of this there are many varieties cultivated extensively 
throughout India. The large fruited kinds are called Cap- 
sicums and are mild in flavour; the smaller kinds are 
called Chillies and have generally a verj pungent flavour. 
Among the former there are some very ornamental 
varieties, and besides being used for pickling, are sometimes 
grown as pot plants for decoration. In the plains they 
can be sown from April to June and about the same time 
in the hills. Any good soil suits them and the plants. 
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when transplanted to their penmncnt quarters one*and*a» 
half to two feet ^part, require verj little after-attention 
except weedinjj and regfuJar watering 

CARROT 

Vernacular name Gajur 

There are three sorts of Carrots, the long, the short 
and the blunt rooted lhe% are best sown on ridges and 
should be thinned out eveoluall} to about six inches apart 



Carla Gem 

About one ounce of seed will be required to sow a drill 
120 feet in length, the seed are light and very slow in 
germination, they are sown in the plains from August 
to November and in the bills from M irch to May, and also 
in Autumn The soil should be light and sandy and not 
too rich, otheiavise the roots arc apt to fork 
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CAULIFLOWER. 

Vernacular name : Phool Gobi. 

This highly prized and popular vegetable is raised in 
the plains both from acclimatized as well as imported seed, 
sowing the former at the beginning of the monsoons and 
the latter in October ; in the hills onlv imported seed is 
used, sowing in March and April, and also in Autumn. The 
cauliflower is ver}' prone to deteriorate and acclimatized 
seed will not be much good after three or four years. Half 



Cauliflower. 


an ounce of seed will be needed to sow eight square yards 
and will give about 800 plants, the seeds germinating 
within a fortnight. The seed bed should be prepared with 
a large quantity of leaf mould and well pulverized. Fre- 
quent transplanting is beneficial and those plants which 
have germinated first will be the strongest. The soil for 
the plants must be richly prepared, well supplied with leaf 
mould and deeply dug, and the plants put down in rows 
two-and-a-half feet apart; when planting out, the leaves 
should be cut back to about half their length. When 
cauliflowers have headed they may be blanched by tying, 
a few leaves over the flower; this will also prevent them 
from running to seed too soon. To delay the formation 
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of htads 50 as to get a succession, as soon as the small 
flower heads hni-e formed, the soil should be removed from 
around the plant to the entire depth of the root, leaving 
the plant as it were with only i ball of earth round the 
roots, and watering withheld When required for use 
water maj be applied This method maj also be used to 
delav seed formation Young plants are sometimes 
attacked bj n small caterpillar and later on bj green flj, 
especiallj when the plants are seeding Covering the leaves 
with ashes will keep avvaj the caterpillar and spraying with 
a weak solution of phenjlc will destroy the fly 
CELERY 

I'emocnljr name Shalari 

These are moisture loving plants and the place selected 
to grow them should be close to the water supply Half 
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an ounce of seed will be required for eight square yards 
and should be sown in moist soil, sowing in the plains in 
September and October and in the hills in March and 
April, also in Autumn; the earliest sowings will generally be 
found the best. The seed takes a long time to germinate, 
sometimes from four to sin weeks. When the seedlings 
are large enough they should be transplanted into trenches 
very highly manured with a large quantit)' of cow manure 
and a little leaf mould mixed with some sand to a depth 
of a foot or more ; on this about four inches of good loam 
should be placed and gentl}' firmed down ; in this the 
seedlings should be placed about a foot apart. Celer}- 
should be nearly full grown before earthing up is begun ; 
this blanching should be commenced at least a fortnight 
before the plants are required for use and must be done 
gradually. Celer\- should be watered most generously every 
third or fourth day, and being a gross feeder and great 
exhauster of the soil, it will prove very beneficial to tvater 
with liquid manure at least once a week. There are two 
sorts of Celery — the red and the white — and of each there 
are numerous varieties. 

The Celeriac is a form of Celery with a turnip-rooted 
stem, which is the part eaten. It is cultivated in the same 
way as Celery but does not require earthing up. 

CHERVIL. 

This is an aromatic sweet herb used for flavouring 
while the leaves are young. In the plains it can be sown 
from October to February and in the hills from March to 
August. It requires a moderately rich soil. 

CRESS. 

Vernacular name : Halim. 

The garden cress is easily grown in any soil enriched 
chiefly tvith leaf mould. In the plains sowings can be made 
from September to February and in the hills from March 
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to September It js grown for garnishing and the leaves 
are read) for cutting a fen davs after sowing One ounce 
of seed is sufTuient to son three square jards 

Water cress ma^ be grown either bj seed or by division 
of the old plants, planted in any water course, and thrives 
best if a little gravel is mixed with the soil where it is 
sown Half an ounce of seed is enough to sow three 
square yards In the plains sow in October and November 
and in the hills from March to June The bed should be 
made of light porous soil by the side of one of the mam 
channels used for mtenng the garden Until the plants 
have become fairlv strong the soil should be kept well 
saturated, but later an opening into the bed from the main 
channel should be made nnd water allowed to flow in 
whenever possible, there should also be an opening at the 
other end to allow the w-vtcr to flow out again 

CUCUMBER 

I ernacutar tiavie hhtra 

Cucumbers from imported seed arc difficult to rear in 
Indn as they are too debcatc for open air culture m this 
country In the plains the seed can be sown from the 
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beginning of March to the end of July and in the hills the 
same period Avill do. A light rich soil is the best, mixed 
with stable manure or cow-dung. The seeds should be 
sown about a foot apart in rows and when the plants begin 
to grow they should be staked. The joung plants are 
sometimes attacked by small red beetles, but this can be 
avoided bj scattering wood ashes over the leaves. 

The Gherkin, or Gol Khcra of the natives, is a variety 
of the cucumber and is not commonly grown in the hills. 
It is a hot weather crop and should be sown during March 
and April in the plains. 


ENDIVE. 

Vernacular name : Kasnee. 

In the plains the seed can be sown during October 
and November and in the hills during April and May, in 
a soil of brick-dust or graA'el. The seedlings should be 
planted out in a moist position about i8 inches apart. The 
soil should be well enriched with cow-dung and plenty of 
leaf mould, and frequentlj'- Avatered with liquid manure. 
When of the proper size for use, the plants should be tied 
up pretty firmly, so as to admit of their being blanched. 
Before tying up the plants, care should be taken that the 
leaves are perfectly dry. A flower-pot should then be placed 
over them till perfectly blanched and fit for use. Blanching 
takes about a fortnight and too many plants should not 
be operated on at the same time. There are two kinds of 
Endive, the broad-leaved and the curled-leaved, and of 
each there are several varieties. 

FENNEL. 

Vernacular name : Saiinf. 

This is a common garden plant cultivated for its leaves 
and in certain parts of India for the seed. In the plains 
sow in October and November and in the hills during April 
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ind May The plants are easily grown m any good soil 
and require ver\ little after-attention bar an occasional 
weeding and watering when the weather is dry 

GARLIC 

Vernacular name Losoiz 

Garlic IS commonly cultivated throughout India, the 
root IS made up of several cloves or separate small bulbs 
In the plains these cloves nre planted in October and in 
the hills in April The cloves are separated and planted 
about six inches apart m sunk beds, so as to allow of irri 
gation The soil should be of a light nature and fairlv 
rich The crop should be ready to take up by February 
when th« leaves arc seen drying off Then water should 
be withheld for some davs and the roots dug up, dried in 
the sun and stored 


GINGER 

Vernacular name AdraVi 

The tubers are planted both in the plains and the hills 
in Mav and are planted in rows about a foot-and-a-half 
apart and three or four inches deep, in a light rich soil As 
It grows it should be slightly earthed up and the earth 
round the roots should be well cultivated and dug, so as 
to be loose and allow of the expansion and growth of 
the tubers The soil should be well manured with leaf 
mould, especiallv if it is of a stiff nature 

HORSE-RADISH 

This IS propagated bv root cuttings and is most easih 
cultivated in the hills Each cutting about an inch long 
should be planted in deep, rich, rather moist soil well 
manured with leaf mould In the hills they should be 
planted in the Spring, but it is not usually cultivated in 
the plains Here an excellent substitute is found in the 
roots of young trees of Wonnga plerygo^perma 
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INDIAN CORN. 

Vernacular name : Bhtitia. 

The Maize is of eas)’ cultivation requiring a moderately 
rich soil, well dug some time previous to sowing. A suc- 
cession may be kept up by planting at almost an_\ time of 
the \ear in the plains, provided the plants are irrigated if 
sown during the dry season. In the hdls sow from Ma) 
to June. The finest Indian Corn seed is got from America. 
The seed should be sown a foot-and-a-balf apart each way 
and the plants earthed up when growing, to prevent them 
being blown over b) the wind. The best manure is bone- 
dust and some old cow-dung if the soil is poor. Accli- 
matized seed give better results than freshh imported ones. 

KNOL KHOL. 

Vernacular name : Gant Gobi. 

This is a form of cabbage wdth a turnip-rooted stem 
and IS one of the earliest of European vegetables to be in 
season. In the plains it can be sow'n from the middle of 
August to the end of October and in the hills during April 
and May. A second sowdng can be made m the Autumn. 
A light soil should be used to raise the seedlings and w’hen 
large enough they should be transplanted into very rich 
soil, about 15 inches apart. The plants must be w'atered 
freely and the roots must not be earthed up, and the soil 
kept free from weeds and stirred up. There are two sorts 
of this vegetable — the Purple and the Green — ^both very 
much the same except in colour. 

KARELA. 

There are two distinct varieties of this bitter gourd, 
the hot season variety and the rainy season variety. The 
fruit of the former is smaller than the latter, w’hich grows 
to about seven or eight inches, otherwise they are the same 
in appearance and covered over the rvhole surface with blunt 
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tubercles In the hills it is not generally cultivated except 
at low elevations and m the plains the seed cm be sown 
from March to the end of July Requires a hght nth 
soil 

LADIES FINGERS 
I'eniacii/ar name Bhmdi 

There arc several sorts of both the t ill and the dwarf 
v-vneties, gcneralVv the dwarf kinds, being the earliest, are 
preferred The seed should be sown both in the hills and 
the plains from March to June, m mj soil, in drills, two 
feet ipart The pods should be used when not too old, 
otherwise Ihev become strings Thev are of easy cuUi* 
V ition but require frequent watering when the weather 
becomes dry 


LEEK 

Vernacular name Gunduna 

In the plains the seed mav be sown from the middle 
of September to the end of October and in the hills from 
March to Mav The seedlings should he transplanted into 
beds richly manured with covv-<lung md wood ashes hrgely 
mixed with sand to a depth of at least six inches When 
transplanting cure should be taken not to injure the voung 
roots as this would hamper growth They require a great 
deal of watering and the soil should ^lways be well surred 
up If the top of the leaves art cut off otcasionally, it vvill 
induce the roots to swell md they art much improved by 
the moderate use of saltpetre 

LETTUCE 

T crtiaeular name Salad 

There are two distinct sorts of Lettuce — the Cos 'ind 
the Cnbbage — the former being of more erect growth than 
the latter, but nrt trea*ed m the same way In the plains 
seed may be sown from August to the end of November 
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and in the hills from January to August. The seed are 
very minute and one ounce contains about 28,000 seeds and 
a quarter of an ounce is sufficient for four square )ards. 
The finest leaves are obtained from plants which have not 
been transplanted. They require a light well drained soil, 
well enriched with leaf mould and lots of water. Liquid 
manure is of immense benefit. The plants can be assisted 
to form heart by tying the outer leaves together; this 
will also be found useful to blanch the leaves. A certain 
number of varieties never form a head, but compensate, 
as it were, for this by producing a great abundance of 
leaves, which grow again after being cut, thus furnishing 
a large supply of green vegetables in a limited space. 

LUFFA. 

Vernacular name ; Jhinga Tori. 

The seeds are sown in the plains and at low elevations 
in the hills just before the rains set in. It will grow in 
any soil but is all the better for being lightly manured. 
The variety called Ghiya Tori has a smooth skin, but is 
cultivated and used in the same way. 

MARJORAM. 

Vernacular name : Marra. 

Sweet Marjoram seed are sowm in the plains in October 
and in the hills from March to June. There are other 
varieties, the common Marjoram, the pot Marjoram, and 
the w'inter Marjoram, which is a perennial. They can all 
be grown from seed and require a rich soil. 

MELON. 

Vernacular name: Karbuca. 

Usuall}' not grown in the hills; in the plains the best 
time to so\v the seed is during the month of February. 
There are numerous varieties differing in quality in different 
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localities A sand> soil richlj manured is the best m which 
to grow them Holes should be dug four feet apart, and 
after filling them with prepared soil sow the seeds, two or 
three at a time, in each one, after germinating all but the 
strongest should be weeded out The fruit is considered 
ripe when the stems begin to wither Imported varieties 
are belter than the countrv ones While the plants are in 
flower water should be withheld, but again applied when 
the fruits form until the> are just ripening 

The Water Melon or Tarbusa is sown and grown in 
the s ime manner and fine fruit are produced from richlj 
manured soil Tht plants should not be pinched or stopped, 
the produce being alwnvs better the more frecl> the plants 
ire allowed to grow 

The Plioot is a vanctv of the common melon and «o 
IS the Kithri so commonU used 10 1 voung state for salad 
like the cucumber 


MHNT 

Vernacular name PoJina 

Mint IS usuatlv planted in October by breaking up 
the old plants, m the hills this being done m the Spring 
It wants a rich sot) and a somewhat shady position It 
grows for \ears in the same situation but is better if taken 
up annually and replanted in rich sod 

MUSHROOM 

The Mushroom has not been very commonly grown 
in this country, the chief reason being the difficulty 
experienced in cultivating it In the hills the spawn may 
be sown any time from March to October and in the plains 
from July to March A cool dark godown should be 
selected and a bed about three feet broad made bv the 
collection of fresh horse droppings, to a height of about 
three feet After the bed is made it should be allowed to 
ferment for about a fortnight and the spawn mav be 
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planted when the temperature of the bed cools down to 
about So degrees. The “ brick ” should be broken up into^ 
small pieces and inserted in the bed about 15 inches apart, 
covering the whole with a layer of earth about an inch 
thick. Generally a crop appears within two months of 
the date of spawning. If the surface sod becomes very 
dry, luke warm water should be applied by means of a 
watering can, using a fine rose. There are various wajs 
by which an edible mushroom maj' be told from a poison- 
ous one. The former are generallj' white or light coloured 
and do not change colour when cut. Poisonous ones 
usually grow in clusters in dark, damp places and are 
usually brightly coloured. 


ONION. 

V ernacidar name : Piyac. 

The Onion seed deteriorates very quickly and should 
be sown as fresh as possible and as soon as obtained. A 
light soil is decidedly the best. In the plains the seed may 
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be sown in October nnd November and m the hiJJs in 
April and M i> When transplanting cnre should be taken 
not to cover the portion which vvill form the bulb and the 
soil should be kept well pulverized One ounce of seed is 
sufficient to sow nine square \ards, and as germination is 
deltjed it is better to soak the seed in hot water for a 
couple of hours before sowing Onions should be taken 
up when their leaves show signs of withering, when water 
should be completely withheld for a few days before they 
are removed for storing To obtain young onions through- 
out the vcar, plant out old and worthless ones my time 
after June For seed raising the upper third of the bulbs 
should be cut off and the remaining portion planted m 
good rich soil 

PARSLEY 

Fer»iacM/ar name Ajmud 

This herb thrives in any soil m a shaded situation 
In the plains sow from September to November and from 
March to May in the hills and protect from the ram The 
curb leaf varieties are the best and should be planted in 
rich soil manured with cow-dung nnd leaf mould 

PARSNIP 

Vernacular name Cazur 

The soil which suits the Parsnip best is one of a 
light nature and sandy mixed with cow -dung and stable 
manure The ground should be well md deeply dug and 
in an exposed position, as tt does not hkc shade The 
seed cm be sown in drills md then thinned out Requires 
lots of water In the plains seed can be sown in October 
and November and in the hills in April and May 
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PEAS. 

Vernacular name : Malar. 

Of Peas there is an endless varietj of both tall and 
dwarf kinds, as well as a sort of which the entire pod is 
eaten. They are easily acclimatized and do not deteriorate 
for 3 cars, and like a soil of a light nature manured chiefly 
with leaf mould and a little cow-dung, together with a 
small quantity of bone-dust and wood ashes. In the plains 



Sutton's Pioneer. 


they are sown in October and November and in the hills 
from March to May, and another sowing can be made in 
the Autumn. Half a pound of seed will sow a row 50 feet 
long. Peas are shallow-rooted plants and require manure 
on the surface of the soil. Germination is hastened by 
soaking the seed in hot water before sowing. The rows 
should be five feet apart for the tall kinds and three feet 
apart for the dwarf kinds. They require staking and the 
crop is increased if the leading shoots are pinched after the 
flowers have appeared. They do well in a partially shaded 
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pirt of the gTrden When gathering the pods a pmr of 
si.is<;ors should he used to se^er them from the plants , to 
puli them o!T is to injure the soft shoots and perh ips the 
whole p'nn*^ Some ver\ good varieties to grow are C’s 
Telegraph, C’s Model Telephone, Exhibition, Earh Sugar 
Luseious, Quite Content, Diamond Jubilee, Duke of 
Alban\, Gladstone, Earliest of All, Ne Plus Ultra, Autocrat 
and Duke of York 

POTATO 

I crnacular ixmitr 4/i< 

This is undoubiedlv the most valuable edible tuber our 
gardens possess and amongst vegetables the most generally 



Ben Lomond 


consumed The most desirafafe soil is a light one with 
old stable manure, wood ashes, hme and bone-dust well 
ploughed in Guano is a good artificial fertilizer applied 
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at the rate of ten tons to the acre. Potatoes should 
never be grown in the same soil two years in succession 
and require an open situation. Propagation is done by 
means of tubers which, in the plains, are planted from 
the middle of September to December and in the hills 
during March and April. After the ground is prepared 
the tubers are planted, either whole or cut according to 
their size, about 24 inches apart. As the plants grow they 
should be earthed up and a good crop depends on this 
being carefully done. Water should be applied sparingly 
and after each watering the soil should be well loosened. 
The crop reaches maturity when the haulms begin to 
wither and dry up, at which period watering should be 
withheld altogether. In many districts two crops are 
raised during the year. 

PUMPKIN. 

Vernacular name : Kaddu. 

Pumpkins flourish in a rich soil and should be grown 
over a trellis or outhouse, during the rainy season, to 
avoid the fruit rotting. In the plains seed can be sown 
from February to July and in the hills from March to June. 
There are many varieties, only differing from each other 
in size and shape and the colour of the skin, which ranges 
from greenish white to brownish red. The hot weather 
sowings should be freely watered and the ground kept free 
of weeds as far as possible. When the flowers do not 
set the ends of the vines should have their tips pinched 
off; as a general rule it is better to pinch off the tips as 
soon as the flowers appear. When very large fruit are 
desired, only two or three should be left on each plant, 
the best being selected; and the branches should be cut a 
few leaves beyond the last fruit. The readiness with which 
the stems of Gourds take root may also be turned to 
account, by covering those stems which bear the finest 
fruit, here and there, with soil at the joints, where they 
soon strike roots, especially if watered now and then. 

16 
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The Bottle Gourd or the Lauki is sown in the plains 
from March to Julj and m the hills m April and Ma\ 
The fruit is greenish white m colour and bottle shaped 

The Snake Gourd or Chachtnda is sown during May 
and June and is not grown at high elevations The 
fruit IS green with greyish green stripes and is coarse 
flavoured 

The Palwal is sown from May to July and the fruit, 
only about four inches long, is of a pale green colour when 
young 

RADISH 

Vernacular name Muh 

Like all root crops Radishes require a deeply dug soil 
well enriched with stable litter The seed should be sown 
in drills and later thinned out to about siv inches apirt 
In the plains the seed may be sown at intervals from August 
to January and in the hills from March to August In 
Upper India the sowings made in October turn out the 
best for the table They require lots of water and the 
soil should be kept constantly weeded The country kinds 
are inferior in quality, and one of them, the Rat-tailed 
Radish, is cultivated mainly for its pods, which are cooked 
and eaten To obtain seed the October sown roofs should 
be treated in the same manner as Carrots 

RHUBARB 

The cultivation of the Rhubarb is a failure m the 
plains, but if crowns are obtained from the hills they may 
be forced during December and January In the hills seed 
may be sown in March and April, and agnin m October 
Rhubarb will grow without forcings but better results arc 
obtained when this method is employed A large pot 
•should be placed over the crowns in December and the 
•pots should be coNered over with a compost of old dung 
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and litter, in a condition to maintain moderate heat, to a 
thickness of about three feet from the g'round. It requires 
a heavily manured soil and is usually two years before the 
crowns are strong enough to bear cropping. 


SAGE. 

Vernacular name : Sysiee. 

In the plains sow in October and in the hills in April 
and May. In making sowings of Sage, the plants should 
be shaded from the sun and rain till they are strong 
enough, and then may be gradually exposed. They may 
be saved through the rains if well protected. Requires 
an open situation and a well-drained sandy soil. 

SALSIFY. 

This plant is not commonly grown in this country 
as imported seed is very uncertain of germinating : accli- 
matized seed should be sown. In the plains » sow in 
October and in the hills in March and April. The ground 
should be deeply ploughed and well broken up and the 
seed sown in drills and thinned out to six inches apart. 
Treatment much the same as for Carrots. 


SEA-KALE. 

This does not succeed well in the plains, where it 
perishes on the approach of the hot weather, but like 
Rhubarb, may be forced in December and January if crowns 
are obtained from the hills. In the hills seed may be 
sown from February to April, and again in September and 
October; quicker results are, however, obtained if pro- 
pagation is done by division or cuttings of the root. It 
enjoys a rich light soil in which leaf mould is largely incor- 
porated. When large enough the plants may be blanched 
by means of inverted flower-pots. 
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SHALLOT 

Vernacular name Ghondan 

This IS 1 useful esculent of the Onion tribe requirinjf 
a light and fairlj rich soil The cloves are planted out 
in the hills from March to May and in the plains in 
October The sod should be kept loose so as to give 
the bulbs room to expand and grow freely When the 
bulbs are matured they maj be dug up and stored like 
Garlic 


SPINACH 

Vernacular name Palak 

In the plains the seed can be sown from September 
to November and m the hills in March and April It 
requires a shaded situation and should be sown in drills 
and thinned out to about six inches apart Successive 
sowings should be made as it is a crop that quickly att'tins 
maturity and any garden sod will suit it if ^veII manured 
The outer leaves only should be gathered, and those in 
the centre left for future pickings, by this method the 
plants last out much longer and yield much more than they 
would do if the centre leaves were picked at once 

The New Zeahnd Spinach is a hardier variety but 
considered inferior 

The Lall or Marsa Sag is a summer season spinach 
and may be ^o^vn dunng April, May and June 

The Poi Sng is another summer season spinach and u 
a climber There are several varieties, but the white 
stemmed kind is the one most commonli grown 

The Pjrsilane or Kulfa Sag is a dwarf creeping herb 
ind IS sown from March to June 
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SQUASH. 

Vernacular name : Kumra. 

This vegetable grows well in any ordinary garden 
soil and planted in pits in a compost of cow-dung and leaf 
mould. In the plains the seed may be sown from February 
to the middle of April and in the hills from March to the 
middle of June. They are grown in much the same way 
as Pumpkins. There are many varieties, some requiring 
support and others none. 

SWEET POTATO. 

• Vernacular name : Sakarkand. 

Both cuttings of the creeper, and more often tubers, 
are planted to propagate the Sweet Potato, and this is 
easily accomplished during the months from March to July. 
The cuttings are simply stuck into the ground about two 
feet apart; the tubers are planted at the same distance. A 
light sand}' soil, not too richly manured, suits it best. 
There are two varieties, one with red tubers and the other 
with white tubers ; the latter being considered the better 
of the two. The}' are easily grown without any great 
care. 

THYME. 

This herb is sown in the plains in October and in the 
hills from March to May. It is usually only cultivated 
at high elevations as it is not able to withstand the heat 
of the plains, where a certain amount of success may be 
obtained if the plants are grown in pots in a shady position. 
It likes a light, friable, well-drained soil with regular 
watering when the weather is dr}'. -• 
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TOMATO 

Vernacular name Bilaiee Baitigan 
The Tomato requires to be grown m an open situation 
as light and air are essential to the productioi of sound 
fruit Acclimatized seed remains good for about five jears 
and shou'd be sown in the pHins from Julv to October and 



Tomato 


m the hills, from March to May There are numerous 
varieties in cultivation differing m size and shape and in 
colour from scarlet to yellow In cold districts the plants 
require protection from frost Tomatoes are usually of a 
straggling habit and il is better to grow the plants up a 
Irellis work, and all superfluous growths should be removed 
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The seedling^s should be planted out in rows three feet 
apart and iS inches between plants in a light sandy .soil 
enriched with stable manure. 

TURNIP. 

Vernacular name : Shalgam. 

Acclimatized seed of the Turnip can be sown m the 
plains from July to September and imported seed during 
October and November; in the hills from March to June. 



Sutton's Early Snowball. 


They should be grown on quickly or else they acquire a 
strong flavour. Like all root crops they flourish in a well 
manured, friable loam. The seed is sown in drills and 
thinned out to nine inches apart. The turnip requires 
copious Avatering. 
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YAM 

Vernacular name liafalu 

The Yam is not extensively cultivated and is pro- 
pagated by cuttings of the mam root planted out in prepared 
pits enriched with decomposed manure, this planting is 
done m the early Summer months Being extensive climbers 
the vines require support, and when grown in trenches 
the vines may be allowed to ramble over the ridges 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


D uring the past decade great strides have been 
made in the improvement of fruit-growing both 
for the market as well as for home consumption. 
Like other things the cultivation of fruits require 
careful study ; the experience of others together with prac- 
tical knowledge telling for success. Reliable information 
regarding cultivation, suitable varieties, etc., can always 
be obtained from the various gardens maintained by the 
Government in many parts of the Provinces. 

The indigenous fruits of India are very few indeed 
and, barring the Mango, are of not much importance; the 
large majority of the cultivated fruits have been introduced. 
The location of the orchard is an important factor in fruit 
cultivation ; a Northern aspect being the best, especially on 
hill sides. Ordinarily the orchard should be protected by 
a wind-break and Mangoes are as good as anything for 
this purpose. One of the chief aims governing the layout 
should be to afford means for subsequent tillage and two 
of the most satisfactory systems are based on squares and 
triangles. The former system consists of planting the trees 
at the intersections of equidistant straight lines crossing 
each other at right angles and the latter method disposes 
of the trees in equilateral triangles; this method is much 
the better of the two. The greatest care should be exercised 
in giving sufficient room to the trees to grow to their full 
size and allowing the sunlight and air to have full play 
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amongst them Mixed planting is to be avoided and is 
only allowable in the case of slow growers, such as the 
Mango, where quick growers like the Papaja or the Peach 
may be grown between Holes for the reception of the 
trees should as far as possible be prepared during the 
previous Summer, for the intense lent of the sun has a 
wonderful effect cn trenched soil, where possible it is 
desirable to trench the v ho’e ground The holes should 
not be less than three feet wide and three feet detp nnd 
as far ns practitable the tep soil should be kept 'epar ite 
from the subsoil 

Tillage IS the stirring of the soil for the direct purpose 
of benefiting the plants bv improv ng the phvsical condition 
of the soil and is of supreme nnd grenter importance than 
mnnunng, the necessity for which is comparatively only a 
recent idea Thorough cultivation is the best remedy against 
drought directly determining the need for irrigation and 
IS often a substitute for it Green manures, such as 
lucerne and cow pea, should be ploughed into the land and 
are the only weeds which may be allowed to grow in the 
orchard Manures should never be put in direct contact 
with the roots Nitrogenous manures increase foliage and 
an excessive supply retards fruiting and tends to reduce 
their keeping qualities, this is balanced by the application 
of phosphatic manures and are desirable for young trees 
and those that arc not fertile The formation of the frame- 
work and tissues of the trees is aided by manures 
containing a large proportion of potash and lime, this 
latter is required more by s’one fruits than by pip fruits 
Chemical manures should only be used as stimulants, they 
must only be considered as auxiliaries to organic manures 
To promote fruitfulness a mixture composed of one pound 
of superphosphate and one pound of potash may be applied 
to each tree and to increase growth two pounds of super- 
phosphate, one pound of sulphate of ammonia and half i 
pound of sulphate of potash to each tree It will not harm 
a tree in good health to Tpply a compost composed of one 
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pound of superphosphate, half a pound of sulphate of 
ammonia and half a pound of sulphate of potash. It may 
be considered a general rule never to stimulate the roots- 
until the blooms have appeared. Although exposure of 
the roots is large!) practised it should generally be resorted 
to only as a last resource, to induce fructification, as 
digging up the soil around the roots and manuring is 
usually quite sufficient. 

Great care should be taken when planting and the 
roots should not be exposed to the sun and <ur longer 
than is necessar) ; damaged roots should be cleanly cut 
olf and the remainder spread out equally, putting the 
.strongest roots on the supporting side and the soil gradually- 
filled in. Numberless trees are ruined by deep planting- 
and this is an evil to be avoided. 

Most fruit trees are benefited by pruning when in a 
condition of rest. It leads to the attainment of strong- 
bearing wood by adding to the health and strength of the 
tree and regulating the eflFect of air and sunlight, and 
largely influences the tree to retain its crop. The falling- 
of flowers and immature fruit is mainly caused through the- 
lack of fertilization. Weather conditions, such as pro- 
longed cold, rain, an extremely moist atmosphere and a 
lack of sufficient sunlight have much to do with the 
dropping of fruit. Drought is probably the cause of fruit 
dropping when they have attained a fairly large size and" 
often the quantity and kind of fertilizers in the soil is a 
deciding factor, e.g., trees growing in soils deficient in 
potash are prone to lose part of their load. At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that it may be a distinct- 
advantage for a tree to drop a part of its crop if it bears 
more fruit than it can bring to maturity, and this is 
where the artificial -thinning of a crop is of distinct 
advantage. 

Fruits develop best in dry weather, and as heavy- 
rainfall is detrimental to ripening, any varieties that fruit 
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<junng the monsoons should not be selected for cultivation 
Generally Avith regard to imported fruits the earlier varieties 
<lo better m India 

The distribution of parasites is largely determined by 
climate and an enormous number of insects are kept down 
by the hot winds of the Summer months 

THE ALMOND 

Vernacular name Badam 

The Almond is largelj cultivated m Afghanistan and 
likes a warm sub-tropical climate There arc two varieties, 
the sweet and the bitter, and of the former there are thm 
skinned and thick skinned types It prefers a warm, dry 
soil, deeply cultivated and rich in lime Grafted plants are 
preferable to seedlings and the Peach stock is best for moist 
localities and the Almond seedling for dry localities The 
best time for planting is during December and January 
And the plants bear when about ten years old The flowers 
appear in February and March and the crop ripens during 
■September and October When planting, the trees should 
fce put out at 15 feet apart 

THE APRICOT 
FcrnacuJar name Khuhanee 

The Apricot flourishes in hill localities and when well 
cultivated and planted in rich soil, bears excellent and 
A\ ell-flavoured fruit All stmgglmg branches should be 
■shortened at the approich of Winter, at the same time 
applying t top dressing of manure to the roots The early 
fruiting varieties are only suited to India, as the wet 
season is not conducive to the formation of good fruit 
Water should be freelv applied when the fruit is 
sw ellmg 
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THE APPLE. 

Vernacular name : Seb. 

The Apple ^rows and fruits well in die hills in the 
yellow or chocolate coloured loam to be found in those- 
localities. It responds to an application of g-ood decom- 
posed manure and does not require any special attention, 
bar watering in dry weather, until a year after planting, 
when pruning will be necessary ; this should be performed 
in the Autumn on the approach of Winter. Propagated by 
grafting, using the Crab or Paradise as stocks. There are 
numerous varieties but a selection should be made from 
those that are able to withstand the monsoons, that bear 
heavy and solid fruit, and that have a tendency to toughen 
and not soften. 


THE AVOCADO. 

The Avocado is a salad fruit and is acclimatized to- 
India. It bears fruit in August and September of the 
shape of a large pear, with a seed in the centre about the 
size of a large marble. It may be propagated by seed or 
by cuttings of half ripened wood. Of late years pro- 
pagation by budding has been successful. 

THE BERRIES. 

The Berries, including the Blackberry, Dewberry and 
Raspberry, are indigenous to the hills and do best in a 
moist soil, and given an annual top-dressing of manure in 
the Autumn. The best time for making a new plantation, 
is in October or November in deeply trenched and well- 
manured soil. They are propagated by division of the 
roots and the plants should be transplanted into fresh soil 
every three or four years. 

The Blackberry differs from the Raspberry in the fruits 
not separating from the juicy receptacle. The fruit is 
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borne upon ore jear old canes which should be removed 
nficr fruiting 

The Dewberry is of a trailing habit but othenvise is 
hardly distinguishable from a blackberry 

The Raspberry bears long shoots Or canes in Spring 
which yield fruit m the Summer All o'd shoots should be 
cut down to the level of the soil every year nnd the young 
growth of the following season allowed to bear the fruit 
The fruit of the Raspberry readly separates from the 
receptacle when ripe 

THE CERIMAN 

This IS not a fruit plant that can be counted on for a 
Tegular crop but is more of a delicate auxiliary to the 
Tniit garden It is known under the Latin name of 
Monsteria Dehetosa syn Torneha Fragrans and flourishes 
m a very light sandy loam which contains an abundance 
of humus and succeeds best m n rather well-drained tnd 
shady position The best way of propagation is by cutting 
the trunk into segments and allowing them to stand in 
the shade for a few days before planting in sandy soil 
For fruit production it should not be allowed to reach nny 
support which will enable it lo grow more than a foot or 
Two from the ground The fruit takes many months to 
ripen from the time of blooming, but when it does, it is 
of delicious flavour, the ripen ng being shown by the lower 
•portion becoming yellow The fruit is rather juiceless and 
contains minute black spines which sometimes cause a 
disagreeable itching m the throat 

THE CHERRY 

The Wild Cheery grows weH «v the hiUs, but there arc 
also some excellent varieties in cultivation It docs not 
succeed at elevations lower thin 3,000 feet The blooms 
•of most vineies nppear rather early jn the season and 
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iire not infrequently injured by frost; this sometimes 
happens with the fruit as well. A lather light, weli- 
drained soil suits it best and beyond very slight pruning 
in Summer, thinning out the branches and manuring, it 
requires little care except protection from the frost. 

THE CUSTARD APPLE. 

Vernacular name : Shareefa. 

This tree is found in a wild state in many parts of 
India but is much improved by cultivation. It should be 
given a rich sandy soil to grow in and copious watering 
while in fruit. The one disadvantage about it is the 
numerous seeds that the delicious pulp contains, and the 
day may yet come when this drawback will be done away 
with, at least to a great extent. It is easily propagated 
by seed, but grafted plants are very much better using 
seedlings as stocks. 


THE DATE. 

Vernacular name : Khajur. 

Very many attempts have been made in this country 
to improve and extend the very limited cultivation of the 
Date palm. The Date is essentially a production of a warm 
dry climate and is a water-loving plant, and will ripen its 
fruit in localities where the Summer is both hot and dry 
and the Winter not too cold. Too much rain increases the 
humidity of the air and lessens the sun’s heat and the 
effect at the time of flowering is to spoil the pollen and 
at ripening time to ferment the fruit; for its successful 
cultivation irrigation must be depended on and not rainfall. 
There are male date palms and female date palms and 
both must be growing in the same plantation for good 
fertilization. It is usually propagated by the suckers borne 
at the base of the stem of female trees from to to 12 years 
of age; the suckers should be at least three or four years 
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old and planted out m a sandy loam m the month of April 
The pits should be dug^ out three feet deep and filled in 
with soil mixed with a large quantitj of good farmjard 
manure and about six pounds of oilcake to each pit The 
suckers should be planted so that the terminal bud is 
high and drj, as the bud will rot if water has access to 
It Signs of growth frequently show in a month's time 
Male plants are difficult to distinguish from female plants 
until thej have flowered, but generall) the trunk of the 
male palm is thicker than the female and the crown of 
leaves is denser 


THE FIG 

Vernacular name linjeer 

The Fig 15 propagated by gootec grafting and b) 
cuttings, the former being the better method and done 
during the rams It flourishes in hill stations and is 
grown with a fair amount of success on the plains With 
regular watering they do well in a compost composed of 
cow -dung, ashes, and other refuse with a sprinkling of 
lime The watering should never be neglected when the 
fruit IS ripening othenvise it drops from the tree Another 
cause of fruits dropping js due to the roots reaching a 
bad subsoil, if the plants are >oong they can be replanted, 
but m the case of old trees root pruning must be resorted 
to Thej should be put out at 15 feet apart and bear 
in from two to three >ears All superfluous growths should 
be cut away and leading shoots pinched, this pinching 
IS very important when the fruits are swelling to induce 
ripening and to help the wood to mature foe the next 
fruiting season A folly ripe fruit splits at the broad end 
and shows the red colour of the inside pulp, the skm is 
very thin and comes off with the slightest touch 
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THE GOOSEBERRY. 

Vernacular name : Ttparee. 

This is a straggling' plant which requires pinching to 
keep in bounds and also to help in the formation of 
large fruit. The seed should be sown in May or June and 
transplanted into rich soil at a distance of two feet 
apart. 


THE GRANDILLA. 

The Passion Fruit is a perennial climber and a native 
of Brazil. It is commonl}’ cultivated in sub-tropical 
countries for its fruit, which is about the size of a hen’s 
egg and of a purple colour when ripe. Being a climber 
it should be planted against a wall with a southern aspect, 
or over trees with not too much foliage. It is not very 
particular as to soil but responds to good treatment. 

THE GRAPE. 

Vernacular name : Angoor. 

The Grape is a surface rooting plant and is propagated 
by cuttings of ripe wood obtained from the prunings of the 
season. The plants may be put out in a line, ten feet 
apart, along a wired fence so that the branches can be 
trained along the wires. Many gardeners are of the 
opinion that the roots of the vine must be exposed to allow 
of the wood ripening, but if there is any danger of this, 
withholding water will ripen the wood of the most 
vigorous vine; good strong manure forked into the border 
in December and January is better than exposing the roots. 
After the plants have formed, all young growth should be 
cut back to one or two buds. The fruit is produced on 
the growth of the season, which arises from wood of the 
previous season, and the bearing wood should be kept as 
near the original trunk or head of the vine as possible. 


17 
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All fruit bearing latemls should be stopped at one leal 
ahead of the bunch and should be done ns soon as thi 
bunch of flowers appear The plants should be allowed tf 
bear only a limited number of clusters and each clustei 
must be thinned out while quite small with a pair ol 
scissors All small and cross berries must be removed 
leaving the remainder about half an inch apart and nl 
pointing outwards The vine will bear fruit in three veari 
irom the time of planting 

THE GUAVA 

Vernacular name Amrood 

There are onlj two varieties of the Guava, the white 
Ileshed and the pink fleshed, of these, the fruit assumes J 
diversity of shapes and sizes The white fleshed varieties 
are preferred because they Keep longer and contain a lesset 
quantity of seed A rough method of recognizing a pink 
fleshed fruit is by the dull green colour of the skin, while 
the other Is of a shining jellow when npe Guavas pro- 
pagated by grafting yield much better fruit than seedlings 
The holes dug for the plants should be manured with good 
*cow-dung and castor-cake, and the plants put out in the 
Tams 4t 15 feet apart A peculiarity of the guava is that 
It flowers at any season of the year, but usually produces 
Two crops a year, the Winter crop being better in quality 
than the monsoon crop The trees will bear marketable 
crops after three or four years and no manure need be 
■applied until after flowering commences The trees require 
regular watering but should be given a rest before the 
frutfing season by withholding water and exposing the 
roots The guava is generally free from any disease and 
the meal) bug appears to be the only insect pest attacking 
the fruit when quite small, discolouring the skm as 
a result. 
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THE LITCHI. 

The fruit of this tree is as delicious as any in India 
and is borne in larg-e bunches during- April and May. The 
best quality fruits ha-ve very small seeds. They thrive best 
in a rich sandy loam in a moist situation. The Litchi is 
propag-ated by g-ootee g^rafting- performed in the rainy 
■season. It is to the good if the roots are exposed in the 
■cold weather for a few days and then covered in with 
as rich a soil as possible. Copious watering should be 
made while the fruit are swelling to make for fine plump 
fruit. 


THE LOQUAT. 

This is a semi-tropical fruit, but excessive heat at the 
time of maturing fruit causes sunburn. The method of 
propagation carried on largely in India is by means of 
inarching during the months from March to July. The 
Loquat is not particular as to soil and does better when 
planted in a position that is protected from frost; this 
planting is done during the rainy season at a distance of 
20 feet from plant to plant. No pruning is necessary, but 
it is advisable to practise thinning when the clusters of 
fruit are too heavy. Grafted plants bear fruit in about 
five }'ears while seedlings take about 12 years. The roots 
may be opened out in December for a week. When the 
fruit are swelling water should be copiously applied. 

THE MANGO. 

Vernacular name: Am. 

This is the most esteemed of the indigenous fruits 
and is found growing all over India. There are numerous 
varieties — both good and bad, some acid, some stringy 
and redolent of turpentine, while others are luscious, sweet, 
and with a firm jelly-like pulp that can be cut with a knife. 
Independent of the difference in flavour the varieties also 
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differ in their season of ripening-, from May and June to 
late September and October Propagation from seed is 
verj simple and in Burma and certain parts of India, where 
the seedlings are said to come true to parentage, this is 
the method largelj employed Seedlings, however, take 
rather long to come into bearing, usually about 12 years 
Inarching or grafting by approach, meets with general 
approval as giving better and surer results Such plants 
bear fruit in about three years from the time of planting 
and are dwarf m growth Seeds planted in June and July 
produce fine strong plants for stocks m a year’s time, and 
as the mango seed rapidly loses its vitality, it should be 
sown as soon as possible after the fruit is eaten In 
transplanting seedlings to pots, a process preceding 
grafting, about two-thirds of the foliage should be trimmed 
off and the tap root pruned back, this shortening induces 
the formation of a belter root system which facilitates the 
final planting out The most favourable time for grafting 
IS during the rains 

The mango will grow m a variety of soils, but good 
fruit IS produced in a well drained loam containing a 
small amount of hme Holes 3 feet by 3 feet should be 
djg about 25 to 30 feet apart and, after being left open 
for some time, good rotted manure and fresh bones should 
be placed at the bottom of each and then filled up Grafted 
plants are usually pot grown and may be planted out in 
February and March or during the rams, and require 
shading from the sun and m Upper India from the frost 
for the first one or two years Abundant manure is neces- 
sary to induce rapid growth, and when the trees have grown 
up, an application every two or three years increases the 
Mcld In some localities an application of about fen pounds 
of s lit IS made to each tree during the month of 
September to arrest the growth and encourage the forma- 
tion of flower buds In December the roots may be c'l- 
posed for a couple of weeks and then covered with a 
compost of good soil, well rotted cow manure and ten 
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pounds of bone-meal for each tree. A good stimulant for 
old trees is made up of 5 lbs. of Superphosphate, 2 lbs. of 
Sulphate of Potash and 2 lbs. of Sulphate of Ammonia. 
Young trees need constant watering, and when the fruit 
appears water should be copiously given but withheld when 
the fruit is ripening. 

Many people are aware of the familiar phrase, “ a 
good mango year” or a “ bad mango year”; this phe- 
nomenon is generally due to outside agencies, but most 
often to enfeeblement due to a heavy crop the previous 
year. The mango is an exceptionally healthy tree; few 
insect pests attacking it and no serious fungus. The 
worst insect pest is the “ mango hopper,” known as the 
“ chaapee ” in Northern India. These insects multiply 
in large numbers about the flowering period, from 
December to March, and destroy the major portion of the 
crop by sucking out the juices of the tender flower buds, 
resulting in a decreased yield and the shedding of unripe 
fruit. Their presence is easily felt when walking through 
a mango orchard, and should the trees be attacked in 
large numbers, the leaves are covered over with a shiny 
sticky juice. The breeding season is the time to destroy 
them and spraying with crude oil emulsion has proved 
successful. 


THE MULBERRY. 

There are two varieties, the black and the white. They 
are easily propagated by cuttings put down during the 
rains, and do better in the hills than in the plains. In 
the plains they bear fruit in February and March, and 
although the fruit is sweet it lacks flavour. The quality 
of the soil and the climate has a great effect on the quality 
of the crop. It prefers a rather dry climate and heavy 
rainfall does not allow of perfection. It requires a rich, 
somewhat sandy soil. The Indian varieties are largely 
grown for feeding silkworms. 
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THE ORANGE 

Vernacttiar name Narungec 

The Orange flourishes in a temperate climate uith an 
average rainfall of about 50 inches The site for an 
orangery should be open, high lying and thoroughly 
drained , the soil should be rich, friable and black, and 
there must be a good, open sub-soil of gravel The orange 
IS of slow growth and is a gross feeder, the quality and 
the flavour of the fruit can be largely influenced by proper 
manuring and the family thrive well m a soil that contains 
an abundance of lime and old brick mortar 

The orange is propagated chiefly by budding The 
variety of stock best suited has been under discussion for 
some time past and various experiments have been carried 
out to ascertain this, but generally each district has its 
own particular stock which seems to be best suited to 
that locality The many stocks used include the sweet 
lime, the pomelo, the hhofta and the Jamberi or common 
citron The seeds are taken from the ripe fruit and sown 
fresh during the months of November to January germinat- 
ing m about a fortnight’s time, when about three or 
four inches high they should be transplanted into rich 
soil and again in the following October to about n foot 
apart In about two years from the time of sowing the 
seed the plants will be ready for budding, which is done 
during November, December and January The budded 
plants are ready for planting out the following August to 
15 feet apart The holes should be prepared during the 
Summer and allowed to remain exposed to the sun before 
filling m Just before the rains a quantity of brick rubbish 
should be put into each hole and then filled up with a 
compost of good soil, tow manure, broken bones and a 
good sprinkling of lime While the plants are young 
watering should be frequent, but titer on a watering once 
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a week is sufficient. The soil should be frequently hoed 
and benefited by being- topdressed at least once a year, 
applied in the rains at the beginning of the period of 
growth. 

The orange blossoms twice a year, once in June-July 
ripening in Februar}' and March and again in February- 
March ripening in December and January. It is very neces- 
sary to give the plants a rest after they have borne fruit; 
irrigation should be discontinued and the .soil round the 
roots dug out to expose them, covering again after about 
three weeks with soil and good decomposed manure and 
irrigating. The rest encourages the maturity of the wood 
and diverts the energy of the plant towards bud swelling 
and fruiting. The same tree should not be allowed to 
bear both crops. In five years from the time of planting 
the trees should be bearing a good crop and continue to- 
do so for some ten years. 

One of the chief diseases of the orange tree is the 
“ Die back ”, a form of indigestion due to overfeeding 
with nitrogenous manures; the remedy is obvious. The 
borer grub bores into the stems ; the collection of saw- 
dust-like material indicates its presence and it should be 
expelled by pouring into the holes hot water and kerosene. 
Caterpillars should be picked off and destroyed. Black fly 
are easily got rid of by syringing with tobacco water. 
Scale insects and mealy bugs sometimes cause damage 
and spraying with kerosene emulsion is effectual in 
removing them. 

The other members of the Citrus family require much 
the same treatment. The Citron is distinguished from the 
larger varieties of lemon by the leaves having no winged 
footstalks and is generally propagated on the lime or on 
the pomelo. There are three or four different varieties 
differing in size; one known as the Finger citron is irre- 
gular in form. The Kumquat or Otaheite orange is orna- 
mental and the small fruit only used in preserves. Of 
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the Lemons Tnd Limes there are many varieties, the former 
being propagated bv budding and the latter by gootee or 
lajer as "ell as b> seed Among the limes one of the 
best varieties is the “ Kagzee,*' of the form of a hen’s egg, 
and when ripe of a lemon }eIlon colour There is a seedless 
variety in cultivation of a very much larger size and excep- 
tionally juicy The Pomelo is also known as the “ Grape 
fruit,” because its fruits are often borne in clusters, and 
IS also sometimes referred to as the Shaddock They love 
moisture m the soil and require copious watering when the 
fruit has «et A small quami(> of salt should be mixed 
w'lth the soil at planting time and may also be applied 
as a top-dressing In January the trees should be pruned 
removing all weak and dead wood, and the roots should 
be exposed for a few da>s and covered in with a compost 
of soil, cow-dung, lime and salt 

THE PAPAYA 

The Papa)a is a tropical plant and does not prosper 
under anv than tropical conditions, fruit produced at high 
altitudes or that produced dunng very cool weather is 
frequently inferior in flavour There are three kmds of 
papa>a the hermaphrodite, the flowers of which are 
perfect, the pistillate or female, and the stammnafe or 
male Of the two fruiting kinds the hermaphrtxlite is 
preferable to the female one since it is usually sweeter and 
better flavoured and is more apt to reproduce itself true 
from seed than the latter It is distinguished by its more 
or less oblong or pear shaped form, the female papaja 
has a more roundish shape, prominent nose nnd a large 
seed cavitj that is frequentlv filled with seed Changing 
the sex of the male has at tunes been brought about bj 
severe pruning but cannot alwajs be relied on 

The papa>a is propagated bv seed In about a month 
after germination the seedlings should be large enough 
to be transferred to pots, in which thej should remain for 
another month before being placed in the open ground 
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Holes for their reception at a distance of ten feet from 
each other should be dugf and filled with a mixture of good 
soil and decomposed manure. It has also been propagated 
by cuttings and graftmg; the latter method is valuable in 
so much as it tends to prolong the life of the plant and 
such plants come into bearing rather quicker than 
seedlings. While the papaya will give good fruit with 
quite a limited supply of water, it responds freely to liberal 
irrigation on well-drained soils and under such conditions 
yields larger fruit and heavier crops. It has been noticed 
that plants growing on a soil containing old brick mortar 
and rubble or growing near the walls of a house are very 
much more vigorous than those growing in any other 
place. When the fruits are too close together they should 
be thinned out to allow of sufficient space for develop- 
ment ; this thinning should be done when the fruit is 
young. The first ripe fruits may be expected about a 
year from the time of planting and thereafter flowers and 
fruit may be in evidence at all times of the year. 

Insect pests give very little trouble. A tiny red mite 
occurs on the underside of the leaves and on the fruit, 
but does not cause much damage. Recently a disease 
attacking older trees has been investigated. It is known 
as “ Foot rot ” and occurs towards the base of the trunk. 
It appears mostly in the rainy season and the bark and 
inner tissues decay. This goes on until the tree falls down. 
If noticed in time the decayed portion should be cut away 
and the part washed with crude carbolic acid mixed with 
an equal quantity of water. 

THE PEACH. 

Vernacular name : Aru. 

The Peach is cultivated in India with a great deal of 
success and are divided into Freestones and Clingstones, 
the former having a more or less pointed apex, smaller 
than the latter type, and grows more successfully on the 
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plains Besides the ordinarj varieties, many European and 
American Jsinds have found their way into cultivation 
January and February are the best months for planting- 
and an\ good, well-drained, friable loam will suit it, the 
holes should be prepared the previous season at a distance 
of 20 feet apart The peach is propagated by ring 
budding, using the peach seedling or the plum as stock, 
the former is to be preferred The stones should be sown 
Ki August or September and these will be ready to bud 
on bv the following March or April The leading shoots 
of the seedlings are cut back to Tbout sik inches off the 
ground, the bark is then peeled back and a bud that has 
been cut and pulled oil in a tubular fashion is fitted on 
and worked down till it firmly fits the stock The peach 
IS pruned when it loses its leaf, and if the leaves do not 
readily fall, the roots must be bared m November and 
December, withholding water In any case it is a good 
plan to expose the roots for a few davs in November and 
then cover in with manure Fruit is borne chiefly on the 
lower portion of the young wood formed in the Summer, 
so about a quarter of all wood should be cut away when 
pruning Copious watering should be given when the 
fruit IS swelling In localities where the monsoons in 
early only early fruiting varieties should be planted 

The Nectarine is closely allied to the Peach but does 
not succeed in the plains It is cultivated in the same 
manner 


THE PERSIMMON 

This is a Japanese fruit imported into India and grows 
in the hills but docs not do well on the plains It is 
better to import grafts md plant in a sunny situation in 
n sandy loam of open texture with a fair amount of humus 
and good drainage The flesh of most persimmons is 
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juic}’ when sufficiently mature and the fruit are very attrac- 
tive in colour when ripe. The astringency in an unripe- 
fruit is very marked and no attempt should be made to eat 
them till they are very soft. 

THE PINEAPPLE. 

Vernacular name : Annanas. 

The Pineapple succeeds best in a light, open, sandy,, 
well-drained soil of a loamy character in a moderately moist 
atmosphere with fairly heav3' rainfall. Propagation is done 
by means of suckers which grow out of the leaf axils after 
the fruit is cut and these are planted out at two feet apart 
in the rainy season in well-manured beds. If the plants 
show a healthy growth but fail to fruit, the following 
mixture applied at the rate of four ounces to the square- 
yard will be found useful. One part dried blood, two- 
parts sulphate of potash, one part basic slag and two- 
parts bone meal. Irrigation during the formation of the 
fruit will assist in the -production of larger and juicier 
fruit, but water used in excess during the last stages of 
the ripening will produce a waterj-, insipid fruit. 

THE PLANTAIN. 

Vernacular name : Kela. 

The Plantain requires abundant moisture and a well- 
drained soil, and thrives admirably in a moist warm- 
atmosphere; it succeeds well under irrigation and should 
be planted in a situation protected from strong winds. 
Suckers should be planted out in the rains in good rich 
soil well manured with cow-dung and ashes. They should 
be large, from six to eight months old, having the first 
leaves narrow and sword-like. They should be cut bacic 
to within six inches of the corm ; all the old roots removed 
and allowed to dry for some days before planting out atr 
least ten feet apart from each other. Every effort must" 
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now be made to keep the plants growing- and m a thrifty 
condition, tillage ts one of the important forces making 
for fine fruit Too man> suckers should not be allotted to 
grow from the parent plant and should be limited *o one 
or two, according to the richness of the soil and the 
strength of the parent plant After the fruit has <5et it is 
advisable to remove the flower bud, covering tht cut surface 
with earth to prevent the loss of sap As a stem onlj 
bears once it should be cut down to the ground after 
fruiting There are numerous varieties and the “ Champa ”, 
larger than the ” Cheena champa ”, the ‘‘ Martiban ” and 
the “ Ram kela ” are amongst the good kinds 

THE PLUM 

The Plum is not suited to profitable cultivation in the 
plains, where it seldom bears fruit m sufficient quanfit cs 
but on the hills it is of the easiest cultivation and bears 
fruit m profusion The early English varieties bear well, 
but the late varieties uhich ripen during the rams are 
“insipid and watery They do well in a soil that is not too 
rich Plum trees bear chiefly on the small branches pro* 
duced from the mam stems and these should be thinned 
-out m pruning Pruning is done m November and 
December and all straggling branches should be cut 
back At this time the soil can be dug round the roots 
and manured The trees flower m March Sometimes the 
-crop set IS too much for the tree and if good fruit are 
Tcquired then thinning must be resorted to 

THE PEAR 
Vernacular name Kaspott 

Excepting the country variety whose fruit is on the 
who'e of a coarse nature, the Pear does not generally bear 
on the plains of India, but flourishes in hill slations and 
other high elevations The country pear is increased by 
cuttings, but the better varieties, many of them imported 
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from Florida, are propagated by grafting. The stock used 
is generally the Quince and is perhaps the best stock for 
most deep, stiff, moisture retaining soils, while the English 
Pear stock is most suitable for sandy, light, shallow soils in 
warm situations. The Pear fruits on spurs and these 
should be cut back at the time of pruning during the 
period of rest. It requires a moderately rich soil and 
thorough cultivation of the soil. 

The Bihi or Quince can only be recommended for 
cooking. It is the chief stock used for the grafting of 
apples and pears. It bears fruit on the plains in some 
localities but is more suited to the hills where it thrives- 
without any trouble. 

THE POMEGRANATE. 

Vernacular name : Anar. 

The country varieties of this fruit are of no good' 
quality and are grown more for ornamentation than for 
anything else. The Kabul varieties are the best and are 
largely imported into India. The Pomegranate requires a 
rather rich soil mixed with brick and rubble obtained from 
old buildings. The fruit has two drawbacks ; one is its 
enormous quantity of seed and the other is its proneness 
to be attacked by worms. To avoid this the flowers shoulef 
be sprayed with a weak solution of phenyle, say a table- 
spoonful to a gallon of water. 

THE ROSELLE. 

V ernacular name : Kudrum. 

The Roselle is cultivated for the sepals of the flowers 
which are made into jam. There are two varieties, on& 
red and the other white. The seed may be sown in March 
and April and the seedlings transplanted into good soil. 
The crop will be fit for gathering in the following October 
and November. 
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THE STRAWBERRY 

Strawberries grow, to perfection jn certain localities 
•of Upper India Thej want an open situation and should 
■be planted on ridges in a nch moist soil All runners not 
required for propagation should be removed It is difficult 
to keep the plants alive during the rams, so it is advisable 
to get fresh runners every vear These should be planted 
m September-October on ridges about two feet apart and 
fifteen inches from plant to plant They require plentj of 
water during the growing period, and a sprinkling of 
Xainit at the time of planting or even as a top-dressing 
Hater will greatly improve the flavour 
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TIMBER TREES. 


T o make a list of trees suitable for cultivation under 
all the circumstances and surroundings found in 
this vast country would necessarily be somewhat 
lengthy, so an endeavour has been made to only 
list those which are most suitable from a horticultural 
point of view. The same procedure has been followed with 
regard to shrubs and climbers. 

The size trees should attain before being planted out 
depends very much on the situation in which they are to 
"be planted. Generally the younger the better, as a tree 
kept for too many 3 'ears in a pot before being shifted is 
apt to have its roots in a distorted condition. An exception 
occurs with trees meant for roadside planting. 

The best time for planting is during the rains, but 
large trees are best transplanted during the cold season. 
A plant, when put out in the ground, must be given a 
good start. A liberal sized hole should be dug to receive 
the roots, and the soil well prepared and manured and 
worked in among the roots. In these circumstances the 
young plant will grow rapidly. It is a good rule to plant 
a tree no deeper than it grew in the nursery. 

When newly planted evergreens shed their leav^es the 
S3'mptom is regarded as favourable ; when the foliage 
shrivels on the tree the planter’s hopes fall. The casting 
of the foliage indicates that the sap is circulating and the 
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tree making a serious attempt to accommodate itself to 
the new conditions 


ABIES 

The Himalajan Spruce (1 Sniit/iiana) is a large 
evergreen, coniferous tree, with a tall straight trunk, 
common in the hills and associated with the Silver Fir and 
other trees It is propagated from seed which ripens in 
October and November It is a good roadside tree for 
high elevations The Silver Fir (/4 IVebbiana) is a large 
evergreen tree with a dense crown of dark green foliage 

ACACIA 

These are ornamental trees and large shrubs The 
Baboo! (A Arabica) known in the vernacular as the 
“ Kikar”, IS a welUknown tree with thorn j branches and 
small golden vellow (lowers It is easily grown from seed 
which ripens in June»July Where pruned, irrigated and pro- 
perlj attended to it makes an excellent hedge A Farnesiana 
IS an ornamental shrub, with yellow, scented flowers and 
foliage similar to the common babool It thrives any- 
where with very little water A !lfoJe5(o is a slow growing 
tree, but n kind suitable for sowing in dry situations It 
IS moderate sized with grey foliage and white scented 
flowers which appear at the beginning of the hot weather. 
This genus is not generally suited to the plains of India; 
thev all require a sandy loam and perfect drainage 

ADENANTHERA 

A Paiomna is a handsome tree, the flowers of which 
are white and yellow When kept well trimmed it makes 
a pretty bush Propagated by cuttings put down m the 
rams 
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AILANTHUS. 

The Tree of Heaven {A. Excelsa) is a large handsome 
deciduous tree, not unlike the Toon, for which it is often 
mistaken, and makes a fine avenue tree. It is propagated 
by cuttings and seeds which should be sown as soon as 
ripe. There is an allied species (/I. Glmidulosa). 

ALBIZZIA. 

These are large handsome trees and make beautiful 
specimens. A. JuUbrissin is small sized with handsome 
red flowers and graceful foliage. The Siris (d. Lebbek) 
is a well-known large deciduous tree, with pretty, scented 
globular flowers which are succeeded by pods 10 to 12 
inches long. It is a common roadside tree and is easily 
propagated from seed. The Safed or Dun Siris (d. Proccra) 
is a white-stemmed tall handsome tree with yellowish or 
greenish bark. The seed ripens in April and should be 
sown at once. A. Stipulata has graceful, bright green 
feathery leaves. 


ALSTONIA. 

These are pretty trees with their deep green 
foliage which are evergreen. The Oleander-leaved Alstonia 
(A. Nereifolia) bears white star shaped flowers. Its leaves 
are somewhat broader than that of Oleanders and makes a 
pretty bush. . 4 . Macrophylla is similar but has broader 
leaves. A. Scliolaris has white salver shaped flowers. 


AMHERSTIA. 

A tree considered by some as the most beautiful in 
the whole vegetable kingdom. Its flowers are in large and 
pendulous clusters of red and yellow, and are really lovely. 
It is, however, far too tender to suit a hill climate. 
Propagated by layers. 

18 
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ARAUCARIA 

Trees of a most splend d genus, stately in their growth, 
and exceedmglj handsome Grown on a large hAvn thej 
are most ornamental, and many of them thrive in the 
plains, while all would grow in hill stations All the 
varieties are handsome and make lovelj pot plants, the 
best, perhaps, being A Excelfa 

BARRINGTONIA 

These are trees of considerable size and some of them 
are particularly handsome, especia11> B Racemosn, a good 
sized tree which is of great beaut}, but to view it in its 
beaut} one has to see it m the early morn'ng before its 
flowers begin to fall, os it is a night bloomer The 
flowers are in long pendulous racemes on short stalks and 
bright pink in colour This tree loves a damp situation and 
IS best planted near a tank B Acutangula is another 
handsome tree, little if at all inferior to the last mentioned, 
and 1 $ known by some people as the Indian Oak The 
flowers are in racemes i8 inches long, of a rose pink 
colour, with numerous long stamens The leaves are 
serrated, about six inches long by two inches broad It 
loves a damp situation B Spectosa has flowers of a 
deep rose or red colour 

BAUHINIA 

Mosllv small trees of an ornamental character and 
slov growing The Kachnar (B I'oricgato) is a moderate 
sized, deciduous tree, grown from seed which ripens in 
June or July The flowers are red marked with white and 
yellow B Alba has beautiful white flowers B Acununaia 
has pendulous branches and whitish or pink flowers 
B Purpurea has red flowers, one of the peta's being 
streaked with white B Tomenlosa has pale jellovv petils 
with a red spot 
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BOMBAX. 

Simal or Silk Cotton (U. ^lalaharicuiu) is a largfe 
deciduous tree with a larg-e crown, covered with large red 
fleshy flowers in February and March. A portion of the 
flower bud is eaten as a vegetable and the pod contains a 
silky fibre. 

BREXIA. 

These are small trees which are handsome for their 
foliage. Their leaves strike if placed in sand under a hand 
glass, or a leaf with a bud attached to it will grow. Their 
leaves are not unlike some of the rubber trees. In the 
plains they are usually cultivated in grass conservatories. 

BROWNEA. 

Trees or shrubs closely allied to Amherstia, and are 
of great beauty. They are propagated by layering. 
B. Arisa is a small tree or shrub of exceeding beauty, 
bearing enormous drooping heads of the richest scarlet 
flowers. B. Ciccinea is similar but the heads of flowers 
are smaller. B. Errecta bears erect heads of rosy scarlet 
flowers. B. Grandiccps bears red flowers in immense heads, 
or rather spikes, in great profusion. B. Macrophylla has 
orange scarlet flowers in heads one foot in diameter. 

BUTEA. 

The Dhak {B. Frondosa) is a moderate sized tree, with 
a crooked trunk and few branches, bearing in March and 
April very handsome flame coloured flowers in brown 
velvety cups. It is easily grown from seed which ripens 
in June and July. 

CASUARINA. 

The well-knotvn large Australian Beefwood tree 
(C. EqitisUefoUa) is grown more as a curiosity as it is 
leafless, but looks quite pretty and makes a good avenue 
tree. 
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GALODENDRON 

C Capensis is a tall growing tree which is handsome 
for its flesh coloured or pink flowers, in large panicles It 
IS raised from seed or cuttings It has never been 
successful!) cultivated m the plains but does well in the 
hills 


CASSIA 

There are a number of varieties but onlj a few deserve 
a place in the garden The Amaltas (C Fistula) has 
undoubtedly the most ornamental character, and when in 
flower, in Mav md June, is a splendid mass of jellow 
C Javamca has flowers of a deep fosj pink C PJodosa 
has pink and white flowers, like apple blossoms C Simea 
has yellow flowers 

GASTANOSPERMUM 

The Moreton Bay Chestnut (C Ausiralt) does not grow 
very well in Bengal but does well up<ountry Its flowers 
are crimson and yellow A large tree growing to 40 feet 
or more and exceedingly handsome Propagated from 
cuttings of ripened wood placed m sand m the rams 

CEDRELA 

The loon (C Toona) is a large and remarkably hand- 
some tree, with beautiful dark green leaves It requires 
n rich soil and is propagated from seed which npens m 
June 


CEDRUS 

The Himalayan Deodar (C Deodara) is a large hand- 
some tree common m the hills and suitable for roadside 
phnting 
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CERCIS. 

The Judas or Love tree (C. Canadensis) does well 
up-country. Thej' should be grown for their peculiar 
beauty, as their branches, when in flower, are covered with 
bloom, and the peculiar form of the leaves, which appear 
after the flowers, have a charm in themselves. The flowers 
are red. There is a varietj (C. Siliquastrum) which bears 
bright purple flowers. These trees are generally raised 
from seed sown in the Spring and begin to bear flowers 
in their third or fourth year. The seed should be sown in 
light soil. They may be propagated from cuttings but 
plants from seed do best. 

GOCHLOSPERMUM. 

The TeKow Cotton tree (C. Gossyphtm) is a hand- 
some tree bearing fine large buttercup yellow flowers. It 
is propagated by seed. 

GOLVILLEA. 

This is a tree 30 feet or more in height with showy 
bright orange coloured flowers and leaves resembling the 
Poinciana. It is propagated from seed. 

GYGAS. 

These trees are very beautiful, with leaves very much 
like small palms. They are exceedingly pretty on the lawn 
by themselves, either singly or grouped together. They 
do well in a plant house. 

GUPRESSUS. 

The Twisted Cypress (C. Torulosa) is a large orna- 
mental tree propagated from seed. The Saru (C. Semper- 
virens) makes beautiful specimens on lawns. The Weeping 
Cypress is C. Funehris. 
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DALBERGIA 

The Shisam or Sinsoo (D Sissoo) is a npidlj growing 
handsome tree preferring a moist climate and a hght sandj 
sod Propagated from seed which ripen in December and 
January D Lattjoha has been called the Bombay 
“ Blackwood ■' and is similar to the above 

DILLENIA 

D Indica is a small but handsome evergreen tree with 
4 short, erect, bulky trunk and leaves in large tufts It 
often grows to 30 feet and over and bears white, very 
fragrant flowers, nine inches in diameter, with yellow 
stamens, followed bv a round green fruit, the size of a 
pomelo or larger 


ERYTHRINA 

These are pretty plants which grow in the open in the 
plains but require shelter m cold localities They succeed 
well in any rich open soil composed of loam, sand and 
leaf mould To obtain vigorous growth they should be 
w-ell watered when growing E BJaken has scarlet 
flowers and E Cruta GaUt crimson The Indian Coral tree 
{E Tndtca) has brilliant scarlet flowers which appear when 
the tree is leafless This is a fast growing tree in a 
damp climate 


EUCALYPTUS 

The Eucalyptus is a native of Australia, which country 
U supposed to owe its immunity from malaria and its 
singular healthiness to this tree There are possibly about 
150 known varieties, of which there are varieties suited to 
every kind of climate met with in India Some wdl stand 
moisture and will drain swamps, while others can endure 
the most and regions Failure to grow them satisfactorily 
is due, in most cases, to planting the wrong Vinds In 
growing Eucalyptus, well ripened seed should be sown in 
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pans and carefully watered. When about four or five 
inches hig-h they should be transplanted to check the 
downward g’rowth of the roots and encourage lateral 
rootlets. It does not stand transplanting when allowed 
to grow too big. The Blue Gum (jE. Globulus), which 
has been mostly tried in India, is not suited to either 
extremes of heat or cold, but prefers a temperate climate. 
Eucalyptus suited to dr3' conditions are Crebra, Longifolta, 
Mclliodora, Pilularis, Rostrata, Rudis, and Tereticornis. 
Those suited to moist or wet conditions are Botryoides, 
Citriodora, Cornuta, Rostrata, and Longtfolia. For ordi- 
nary conditions the following, Citnodora, Corymbosa, 
Diversifolia, Globulus, Paniculata, Punctata, and Stuartiana. 

FICUS. 

The Banyan or Bargad (F. hidica) is a large evergreen 
tree, with glossy dark green leaves and spreading branches, 
which in moist climates send down numerous slender 
roots that descend to the ground and later become trunks. 
Propagated from seed and cuttings. It makes an excellent 
avenue tree for shade. The Gular (F. Glomerata) is a 
middle-sized tree giving dense shade. The Pakar (F. In- 
fectoria) is a large evergreen with glossy dark green 
leaves. The Pipal is F. Religiosa and is a well-known 
large tree with irregularly shaped trunk and wide spreading 
branches. F. Retusa is a fairly large tree with small dark 
green leaves and dense ' foliage. F. Roxburghii is -a 
medium-sized tree, the fruit of which is eaten by the poorer 
classes. 

GARUGA. 

G. Pinnata is a moderate sized handsome tree, highly 
ornamental while in fruit. It is leafless during the hot 
weather. 

GREVILLEA. 

This is a very large genus, consisting of trees and 
shrubs, of which the following species grow readily in this 
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cQun'rv, both la jthe plains and hilU, and are vcrj orna- 
mentnl m foliage as. well as bear floAvers of more or less 
interest G Bankst bears flowers of a red colour in dense 
terminal racemes and grows to -i height of about ig feet 
G Robu^ta IS a handsome tree, bearing orange coloured 
flowers and with prettj leaves silvery white beneath 
G Ht]h IS a lovely species of shrub with deep red flowers, 
vellowish at the tip All the varieties are propagated from 
seed or by layers 


GUSTAVIA 

This IS s genus of handsome trees with very showy 
flowers Thcv require a rich loamy, rather moist soil, 
much the same as Barringtonn Cuttings may be struck 
during the rams <7 Gracillima has rose red flowers, 
produced from tht axils of the leaves in voung plants and 
from the wood in old ones G Insignis and G Pierocarpa 
have white (lowers and would do best in t Rtasa 
conservatory 


HAEMATOXYLON 

The Logwood (H Com^echianHin) is a small tree 
growing to about 12 feet in height, of slender form, leaves 
glossy, the whole tree is Oegant, more so when covered 
with its small ytllovv flowers, w'hich are fragrant 

JONESIA 

] Irofea IS a highly ornamental tree which is found 
m many of the hillv districts of India It bears flowers, 
not unlike huge trusses of Ixora Nothing can be more 
handsome than this tree when it is in full bloom It is 
easily propagated from seed which it bears in abundance 

JUGUANS 

The Walnut (/ Regio) is a large handsome tree 
growing wild in the Himalayan forests but does not grow 
in the plains It is pre^agated from seed 
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KIGELIA. 

K. Pinnaia is an evergreen tree, with dark gieen 
foliage and dark liver coloured flowers suspended at the 
end of long rope-like stems. The fruit are cucumber- 
shaped and very large. 

LAGERSTROEMIA. 

The Jarul (L. Flos regince) is a handsome tree when 
in flower and prefers a moist climate. It is propagated 
from seed. 


MELALEUCA. 

The Cajeput oil tree {M. Cajepuii) is remarkably like 
a willow, both in foliage and in its graceful habit. Its 
branches droop with its foliage, which is of a greyish 
green colour, and when bruised emit the odour so agree- 
able and peculiar to Cajeput oil. This tree bears seeds 
which, when sown by hand fail to germinate, but self- 
sown seed around the tree come up perfectly well. The 
flowers are white like the Bottle Brush. Also known as 
M. Leucadendroij. 


MELIA. 

The Persian Lilac or Bakain {M. Asedarach] is a 
moderate sized tree with handsome lilac flowers ; it is 
highly ornamental and is propagated from seed ripening 
in January and February. The Nim {M. Indica) is a large 
evergreen valued for its medicinal properties. The seed 
ripens in July and August. It is very hardy and will grow 
almost anywhere. Gives good shade if watered, but is apt 
to lose its leaves during the hot weather, if not irrigated. 

MESUA. 

The Iron-wood tree {M. Ferrea) is a jungle tree of 
great beauty. The flowers are white, about the size of a 
sweet briar, and very sweet scented. The stamens of the 
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flowers are jellow and contrast beautifully with the white 
petals The wood is prized for its extreme hardness It 
IS rather slow growing and is not attacked bj white-ants 

MILUNGTONIA 

M Horfensis is a tall graceful tree with dark green 
leaves and clusters of white scented flowers Although 
much planted as an avenue tree, it is not much suited for 
this purpose, as it is shalloiv rooted and is thrown down 
in a violent wind 


MILLETIA 

A/ Ovalijolia is a small handsome tree when in flower 
Its large bunches of mauNC-colouted, pea-shaped flowers 
hang down from pendulous branches in wonderful profusion 

NYCTANTHES 

The Har Stngar (N Arbor Tristis) grows to about 
10 feet m height and is sometimes rather unsightly from 
Its bare woody stem being visible , but this should not be 
the case if the sod is well manured and the trees renewed 
every three or four years It is propagated from seed most 
readily The flowers are starlike and white, with orange 
centres, and are used as a dye by the natives It flower^ 
in great profusion, and the ground round the trees is 
regularly carpeted with fallen flowers daily The flowers 
are very fragrant and the tree is of rapid growth 

PINUS 

The Chir [P Longtfoha) is a large tree with sym- 
metrical branches high up on the trunk forming a rounded 
head of light foliage This is perhaps the only species 
that does well in the plains and is propagated from seed 
which ripens m October and November The Blue Pine 
(P Exceha) is a large tree of bluish green foliage and is 
well suited for planting about a hill station on open well 
drained slopes 
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POINCIANA. 

The Gold Mohr (P. Regia) is a verj- showy tree with 
large bright scarlet flowers, which are a lovely sight whem 
in bloom. It grows rapidly, but is liable to be broken by^ 
the wind. Easily propagated by seed. 

POLYALTHIA. 

The Asok (P. LorigifoUa) is a good-sized evergreen, 
handsome, shady tree with a straight trunk and long dark 
green glossy leaves. It grows from seed and thrives in 
stony situations. It is a good avenue tree but does not 
like transplanting. 


ROUPELLIA. 

The Cream-fruit tree (R. Grata) is so called from its 
agreeable scent. The corolla of the flower is white, tinged 
with purple, and is delightfully scented. It requires to be 
well cut in, if it is desired to keep it within bounds. Its- 
young stems are reddish brown and has leaves nearly a 
foot long with red petioles. It is propagated from cuttings 
in the rains. 


SARAGGA. 

Known in the Deccan as the Asoka, S. Indica is a- 
handsome dark foliaged tree with yellow orange flowers. 
When young the leaves droop and are of a deep red colour. 

STERGULIA. 

These are handsome trees and make beautiful lawn- 
specimens. S. Colorata is common and remarkable for its 
orange flowers, and is leafless during a certain portion of 
the year. The Deodar of Western India (5. Foetida) is a 
very' stately tree. S. Villosa is a good sized, handsome- 
large leaved tree, w^ith grey bark. Propagated from seed 
which ripens in April and May'. 
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TAMARINDUS 

The Tamarind (T Indica) is a well-known large hand- 
some evergreen with a high, broad shady crown It 
becomes a magnificent specimen when full grown and is 
easily propagated from seed 

TERMINALIA 

The Bahera (T Bellerica) is a large handsome tree 
■with a tall straight trunk and broad massive crown The 
flowers have a strong oflensive smell T Chebula is a 
moderate sized tree, the dried fruits of which are the black 
m>robalans of lommerce Grows in a well-dnmed loose 
soil T Arjuna has \ery graceful foliage 

WRIGHTIA 

The Ivory tree (IF Antidy^enUnca) has white sweet 
■stented flowers borne in the hot season and IF Cocctnea 
has scarlet velvety flowers 



Cfjapter tKtoentp. 


SOILS AND MANURES. 


A s the site of the garden is regulated by the site 
of the house, the gardener in this countr} has 
frequently, if not invariably, to take the soil just 
as he finds it. Manure plays a very important 
role and its application in the correct kind and manner does 
everything to rectify any deficiency in the soil. 

Manures are divided into two classes : Organic and! 
Inorganic or Artificial. Most of us have to buy manure 
in some form or other for the garden, so it is very necessary 
that we should collect all that we can from our own com- 
pound. All leaves, ashes and such refuse should be placed 
in a manure pit. 

Cow-dung is a good manure for general use and every 
bit that can be collected should be put into a pit and 
regularly forked and turned over and kept in a moist con- 
dition. Very often it is thrown above the soil in a heap 
and exposed to rain, sun and air, thus making it worthless. 
This manure is well adapted for applying to light soils 
and should always be used in a thoroughly decomposed 
condition. Stable litter is another useful manure and must 
also be used in a thoroughly rotten state. When collected 
in a pit it should be forked up every two or three days and 
never allowed to dry up. It is useful for stiff soils, ancT 
as it contains a large amount of ammonia, it is beneficial, 
when used in a liquid state, to Chrysanthemums in bud. 
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Oilcake IS \erj energetic in its action and is a good 
manure for roses and for making compost for other plants 
It should be broken up into small pieces and miNed mth 
%vater, and allowed to decompose before being used Wood 
and cow-dung ashes are stimulating to the growth of 
plants, making for large dark green leaves The former 
ash IS a very valuable manure but it must be sparingly 
used 

Night-soil, sheep and pig-dung are also valuable 
fertilisers and should be used whenever procurable Guano, 
the dung of various sea-birds, is a verj concentrated 
fertiliser and should be used in a liquid form 

Soot IS useful as a manure, and when applied to soil 
infested with earthworms, kills or expels them It is 
excellent when applied to pot plants When applied as a 
liquid manure it drives the worms to the surface, when 
they can easily be destroyed 

Charcoal is a great help m potting plants It has a 
wondrous charm for roots and is of the foremost import- 
ance m the soil of nearlv all pot-grown plants It is 
most useful when mixed with the manure heap, as it 
absorbs ammonia largely, and when applied to plants 
supplies them with it as well as with oxygen, which it 
also absorbs in a less degree When mixed with the 
compost for pot plants it assists drainage and sweetens 
the soil 

The sweepings of the fowl and pigeon house are very 
valuable and must not be thrown avva} It is a very con- 
centrated manure, approaching in value Guano It should 
be kept dry and not exposed to sun and ram It can be 
npplied as a liquid manure, or when powdered and mixed 
with dry earth it can be distnbuted over the surface of 
the soil 

In soils deficient m organ c matter, in no better form 
can It be supplied than in the form of green manure, which 
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is of a succulent nature, and which readily decays and 
becomes part of the real soil. Green manure crops differ 
from other field crops in that they are ploughed under 
before maturity is reached, and at such a stage of growth 
that the soil will be supplied with organic matter and 
nitrogen. Members of the leguminosae family are usually 
used for green manure. They should be planted so as to 
allow of them being ploughed under several months before 
the ground is required, to give them time to rot. Leaf 
mould is a very valuable adjunct to all composts and in the 
preparation of seed beds, and all leaves should be collected 
in the Autumn and stored in a pit to rot. 

Bone meal, though a slow acting manure, is very useful 
and should be mixed with the lower soil so as to give it 
time to decompose. 

One of the finest ways of manuring plants is by means 
of liquid manure. The solid manure should be tied up in 
a sack and put into a barrel of water and allowed to soak 
for a few days. When required for use a quantity should 
be taken out and mixed with three or four times its quantity 
of water. When using liquid manure of any sort, it must 
be applied perfectl}' clear and weak ; it is better to apply 
it frequently than to use it strong, as it will harm the 
plants. It should be applied only when plants are in vigor- 
ous growth, when plants are in bud or when plants in pots 
have become root-bound and it is desired to force them to 
flower. It is a beneficial manure for all flowering plants. 


Inorganic Manures. 

There are various artificial manures on the market, but 
these should never replace organic manures, but should 
only be used in conjunction with them. 

Nitrogen is the most important plant food for all crops 
and nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia are standard 
nitrogenous materials. The former is a whitish crystalline 
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salt and is used to supply the immediate stimulant that 
)oung crops are in need of in the earlj staj^es of their 
growth Sulphate of ammonia is also a whitish substance 
and IS next to nitrate of soda in importance 

Phosphoric acid is closely connected with the building 
up of the stem and roots and hastens the maturitj of all 
crops, and is procurable in a form known as Superphosphate- 

Potash mainl} influences the flavour of fruit and can 
be applied in the form known as Sulphate of Potash 

There are other artificial manures available m the 
market, but those mentioned are the ones usually used 
by the general gardener and it would serve no useful 
purpose to enlarge on the subject 



chapter tIbfcDentj>=one. 

PROPAGATION. 


I N nature, plants normally reproduce themselves from 
seed, but it is a well-known fact that plants so grown 
cannot be depended upon to resemble their parents in 
every particular, especially as regards flowers and fruits, 
so we find it necessar)’ to use some part of the plant itself 
to ensure the certain multiplication of a certain variety. 

Some of the methods most commonly used are by 
cuttings, layers, gootie, budding and grafting. 

The onset of the cold weather is generally the most 
suitable time for the insertion of cuttings. The branches 
selected should be well advanced in their development. 
They should be cut into lengths of about nine inches each 
consisting of about three or four joints. The bed for 
cuttings should be made of well-drained garden soil mixed 
with a quantity of sand, and to prevent excessive evaporation 
until the roots form, the site selected should be cool and 
shady. To diminish transpiration all leaves should be 
shortened to about a third of their length. All hard wooded 
plants take root best in pure sand, and soft wooded plants 
require light soil. Cuttings struck in a sloping position do 
best with most plants, while some do very well any v'ay. 
Only a couple of buds should be left out of the soil, 
certainly not more than three in any case. It is also 
possible to strike many varieties in water. These cuttings 
should be of green wood taken during the full growing 
season, and the bottles used should be large and the water 
changed frequently. In doing so they should be replenished 
with tepid water, and be sheltered from wind and sun, but 
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having- all the light and 'iir possible, and he removed from 
cold air at night into a room Heliotropes, \ erbems, 
Habrothamnus, Lobelias, Begonias, Uo=es, Salvias, Bal 
sams, and Dahlias maj be easil> propagated in this wav 

mts such as Allamandas, Bougainvilleas, Oleanders, 
and some others are difficult to propagate bj cuttings, so 
recourse is had to la\cring The branch is bent to the 
ground or to the surface of the pot which has been filled 
with soil and placed on a stand of the required height A 
slanting cut three-quarters of the wav through is made m 
the branch under n leaf bud, and the sht is kept open bj 
means of a small pebble This portion is pegged down 
into the soil firmlv and kept in position b> a large stone 
being placed on top Water should he applied occasionally 
as in a growing plant, and when the roots are properlj 
developed the lajer can be separated The figure shows 
the method of layering 



The gootic IS an Indian variation of layering and is 
quite simple to perform It is used with success for the 
propagation of many kinds of plants, such as Crotons, 
Draccnas, Limes, etc A complete ring of burk should 
be removed from just under a leaf or leaf scar and this 
portion should be carefully covered over with well kneaded 
clay bound over with a bandage to keep it in place Very 
often, instead of the clay, moss is used with equally good 
results The covering should be always kept moist and 
to lacibtate this an earthenware pot full of water should 
be overhung, and by means of a string passing through 
the bottom of this water is constantly trickling through 
to the clay The gootie can tc cut away and planted when 
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roots are seen to protrude through the clay or moss. 
During the rains the results are quicker than at other times 
of the year. 



The operation of budding is generally limited to the 
propagation of Roses and Oranges. It consists of 
removing a bud from one plant and causing it to grow 
on another. To ensure success the season chosen should 
be when the plants are in active growth. 



across it at the top, so that the two cuts will form a T. 
See fig. a. Now select a plump bud with its leaf stock 
attached, and cut off the leaf only. See fig. d. Remove 
the bud carefully by passing the knife under it, working 
from about half an inch above it to half an inch below 
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It The wood that comes off with the bud should be 
removed, carefully preserving the eye from injury The 
bud as in fig e will now be ready for insertion into the 
stock. It should now be inserted m the T and bound up 
with raffia, figs 6 and c will illustrate this After the 
bud has shot out about nn inch the binding around it 
should be loosened, if it has not already occurred through 
rotting off By constant pinching of the growing parts 
a bushy plant can be obtained In places where the 
situation IS exposed to winds the growing branch should 
be staked to prevent its being broken off The stock plant 
should be headed in after the new plant attains a certain 
amount of vigor 

Grafting is a method usually used in the propagation 
of mangoes by the system of marching, however a variety 
of grafting sometimes performed is known as cleft 
grafting, » c the insertion of the prepared scion into "H 
cleft made in the stock 

The plants bearing the scion and the stock should 
both be in a growing condition 
and the season chosen should 
be about the middle of the 
rams, but this greatly depends 
on the growth of the trees or 
shrubs m question The scion 
should have plump buds and 
be of well ripened wood 

Cut off the head of the stock and mike a slit in it 
ibout four inches long according to the length of the 
prepared scion, the lower part of which should be shaped 
to fit the wedge This should be accuratelv done and the 
union tied with tape and covered over with grafting wax 
or clay, to exclude air To mike grafting wax take pitch 
and resin four parts, beeswax two pirts, and tallow 
one part These should be melted and thoroughly mixed, 
nnd when requ red for use applied lukewarm 
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C OMMON SENSE is one of the chief attributes 
towards success in the art of garden making. 
This coupled with a love for flowers and a 
knowledge of their requirements will bring the 
beginner far greater success than any ability he may have 
for plan drawing. The only way to secure artistic and 
beautiful effects is to go to Nature direct for a model. 
A garden is a place of pleasure and recreation, and where 
the area is large enough, there can be no possible harm 
in erecting comfortable summer houses, seats and resting 
places from which to view its beauties, even though these 
are not to be found in ideal scenery of the natural t>pe. 
Although there can be nothing more distressing to the 
gardener than the idea of making gardens to a stock plan, 
yet ignorance is largely discounted by the possession of 
one, though it is true enough that a plan conveys no real 
impression of the aspect the garden will assume. A hand- 
some figure on paper has quite a different effect on the 
ground. A plan is merely a design, and with a design 
in front of him a gardener can at least determine whether 
or not he is making the most of the ground. A design 
shows the garden at a glance, in other words, the frame- 
work. Monotony must be guarded against. Variety is 
the soul of a garden and especially is this so of a small 
garden. The greater the variety the more sustained is 
the interest. Garden design has been divided into three 
classes ; — (a) the formal or geometrical, (b) the gardenesque. 
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and (c) the naturalesque The 6rst is one of the oldest 
systems and was designed to conform to the house which 
was built chiefly in lines and set designs The third, as 
Its name implies, is the copying of Nature and this system 
IS practised in the extreme by the Japanese The second 
IS really a compromise between the two and is at present 
most generally applied There is great difficultv in 
defining this subject, hence common sense must be coupled 
with these principles, a great deal lies upon individual 
taste and circumstances 

Gardens around bungalows where Europeans live 
should be made to look as “ homelike " as possible 
Characteristic sweeping drives bordered with shrubs and 
flower borders, beds of flowers, bowers of roses, and 
\erdant hwns should be the predominating ideas The 
layout of the garden must be considered the framework 
for the residence and in designing such, it must evolve 
with due regard to the outlines, requirements and 
approaches of the budding The nature and position of 
the site must be considered, and these with the general 
view of the surrounding vegetation determine the best 
use the ground can be put to, either for the accommoda* 
tion of a flower or rose garden when it is in the north 
and east, or game courts, lawns, shrubberies nnd trees 
m the south and west 

There are often pHccs in t gvrden where planting is 
out of the question , also there may be mounds which 
would be better covered than removed, all such can be 
converted into Rockeries In general for rockeries which 
are intended to be covered with plants, any stone material 
may be made use of, according to the taste, requirements 
and necessities of the gardener As a rule, rockeries 
should never be raised on grass, but on gravel or a con- 
Crete foundation Rockwork forms a very suitable skirting 
round a pond or a water tank, and makes an effective 
addition to a gravel path, such as a carnage drive, which 
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without such rockery would have nothing' to relieve its 
barrenness. The usual idea of a rockery is often a bank 
on which stones are grouped in irregular fashion, with 
plants dotted here and there. This is a wrong impression. 
A rock garden should be in an open position away from 
tall growing trees. The mounds of soil, not the stones, 
must be placed in position first, after which the stones 
may be built up in any way that good taste suggests, 
spaces with more or less surface being left which will 
in this way form beds for different plants. 

Other garden decorations are the pergola, arches, 
pillars and arbours. The natural and appropriate use for 
arches is to mark divisions in the garden, and the proper 
thing for a straight walk is a pergola. A pergola is a 
connected series of arches and has the uprights eight feet 
out of the ground and eight feet apart. A pergola has 
come to be looked upon as a necessary feature in a good 
garden ; as a support for climbing plants it has many 
advantages. Still the building of a pergola when it can 
be avoided is inadvisable. A pergola in the wrong place 
is distressing; an 'ugly pergola is a sin against art; a 
well-placed pergola, of good design, suitable for climbing 
plants, may be a delightful feature while the plants are in 
bloom, but it will not be cheap and will need a great 
deal of attention. The best position is as a covering to 
a walk leading from one portion of the garden to another, 
but then it must be considered from several standpoints, 
for it sometimes happens that a pergola has been erected 
where it destroys the best view in the garden. 

A very pleasing foVm of creeper cultivation is to set 
up a pent house of three or five short bamboos, and so 
cover with the smaller growing creepers as to conceal the 
woodwork. These little pyramidal groups, well trained and 
pruned and covered with flowers, are beautiful objects on 
the lawn, or at intervals between flat beds, on the side 
of a drive or large walk. 
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Lawns 

This forms an important part of any g:ardcn In 
large parks launs are not expected, onl^ the natural 
herbage is regularized and kept in good order The 
extent and position of a lawn depends upon local circum- 
stances Ordinarily it is near the house The largest 
part of a lawn should be on the sunny side, for it is 
pleasant to the eje to look upon green grass, but at least 
a small and cos\ part of it should be in the North and 
West side, as being more shady and cool A feu specimen 
umbrageous trees may be allowed for purpose of shade 
and s'ttmg under, but should be limited The flower 
garden should lead on to the la^vn, which mnj either be 
distinct in Itself with its own outline and bordering, or 
merge into that of the park or naturalesque portions of 
the grounds 

A well-kept lawn is a source of never-ending pleasure 
to Its owner, and is to a garden what a background is 
to a picture Its green appearance is soothing to the e)c 
and it gives a sense of coolness to the surroundings It 
enhances the beauty of any garden and gives the impression 
of space and imparts breadth and dignity 

In India good lawns fulfil many requirements — for nine 
months in the year ibev are in almost daily use for a 
variety of games, such as tennis, badminton and croquet, 
and are also the meeting places for social and other 
gatherings Lawns required for games arc in a wi> 
different to those required for ornamental purposes, in that 
they require special preparation and maintenance 

Before a lawn is made two important things must be 
sought, a well-drained soil and proper materials for 
forming the surface Soils which contract and expand m 
a marked degree under climatic influences, will never 
produce a good turf WTint is required is a fibrous, homo- 
geneous soil, which protects the surface rooted grasses from 
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drought and heat. Grass in growing also emits roots 
just above the surface of the soil, and by applying a 
periodical top dressing of sand for them to work among, 
a mould of sand a few inches in thickness would soon be 
formed, which would check the gross character of the grass 
and make it spread out and grow more thickly, producing 
that fine velvet}' appearance and soft trend so much desired 
in lawns. The surface water will also pass freely down 
which will keep the grass from becoming muddy and 
plastic. The best land for a lawn is that which has been 
under cultivation for many years. If the drainage is bad, 
the soil becomes sour and enfeebles the grass and 
encourages. the growth of weeds. A gentle sloping of the 
land will be sufficient to carry off the surplus water. The 
close proximity of tall trees to a lawn is most injurious to 
grass; apart from the dense shade cast by them, their 
roots take advantage of the loose, rich soil and the grass 
suffers and is frequently killed. 

In the making of a lawn the operation of trenching 
at least three feet deep is of primary importance and is 
the chief secret of success. At the time of trenching a 
layer of at least six inches of manure should be placed at 
the bottom of the trenches. Trenching should begin in 
March or early April, and the soil left in the rough state 
throughout the hot weather, to the exposure of the hot 
winds, sun and air, which have a wonderfully beneficent 
effect on the soil. After several heavy falls of rain the 
ground should be roughly levelled and all depressions filled 
in. After further soakings the plough should be used, at 
the same time top-dressing the soil with some manure. 
Then the final levelling must be done and the excess soil 
collected into heaps which will come in useful for covering 
the grass. 

Cutting up the stems of “ dub ” grass into lengths 
of about two inches and sowing broadcast over the ground, 
and then covering with a thin layer of soil, is the method 
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m general practice In the hills grass seed is used, which 
may be obtained from any Europenn nurseryman, and the 
best periods for sowing are m the months of March and 
\pril, or after the first burst of the nins About 50 pounds 
of grass seed is required to sow one acre 

Dull weather is the best time for sowing and within 
ten days the grass should show signs of growth land 
trenched in May or June, and sown with grass not later 
than the first week of August, should produce n lawn in 
a fit condition for games m the month of November 

The grass should be cut *0 encourage literal shoots 
when about three or four inches high This cutting should 
be done with a scythe or “ jhabau," which is a heavy 
knife, something like an uncuned sickle Subsequent 
cuttings will be made by a mowing machine A close 
cutting machine is nor essential until the lawn is needed 
for playing purposes, and 1 good all-round machine is 
the " New Excelsior obtainable from any of the 
leading Ironmongers, an i&-mch cutting knife is the 
most useful size for geneml purposes For close cutting, 
a “ Ransome ” or a “ Green ” machine is undoubtedly 
the best They’ are obtainable from the same firms, and 
though expensive^ with care will last for years with an 
occisional change of cutting knives Cut grass should not 
be allowed to fall on the lawn as it ultimately forms a 
mass of dead material which not only looks bad but is 
apt to encojrage white-ants 

For the first three months after the grass is sown a 
light iron roller will be sufficient, and not till November 
or December will a heavy roller be necessary 

When a lawn is watered it should be done thoroughly, 
and should never be allowed to become dry The number 
of waterings and the amount of water necessary will depend 
on the nature of the soil More water will of course be 
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required during- the hot months than during- the coJd 
season. Water obtained from a well is distributed over ai 
lawn by means of zinc piping, which, besides being cheap,, 
will last for years if taken care of and kept m repair. 

Generally speaking an acre of lawn requires five 
waterings a month for four months of the hot weather 
and three waterings a month for five months of the cool 
season. Reckoning 25,000 gallons of water per watering, 
an acre of lawn will require 875,000 gallons for a year of 
nine months. 

An annual top dressing with manure is essential to 
keep a lawn in good condition. A practice which has 
much to recommend it is to shave the whole of the grass 
surface at the end of the rains, giving a top dressing of 
manure when new shoots appear. Lawn sand, made by 
mixing thoroughly two pounds of Sulphate of Ammonia 
with 15 pounds of sand, is an excellent top dressing 
employed to assist the growth of grass and also to keep 
down weeds. Lime is of great benefit to lawns. Not 
only is a good dressing of lime highly beneficial on account 
of its killing moss and encouraging the spread of grass,, 
but it destroys and drives away worms. To get the lime 
on regularly it should be slaked and mixed with moist 
earth, which by giving weight prevents it from flying about 
when being sown. 

Moss is a great eyesore and many lawns are subject 
to it. Some people have an idea that moss on lawns is 
caused solely through want of drainage, but we frequently 
find that the driest of soils are most subject to it, for if 
grass gets killed or weakened by the hot weather, moss 
and weeds quickly take its place. The best cure for it 
is hot lime, which with a little soot added greatly improves 
the appearance of the grass. 
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Worm casts on lawns are particularly objectionable, 
5et the presence of worms might be regarded as more 
useful than otherwi«e, for the> are the means b) which 
Nature manures the grass and drams the surface, more- 
over, their presence is a sign of good soil, as their food 
consists of decajing vegetable matter, which after being 
digested bj them are ejected in the form W'ell known 
as worm castings Mix about a dessert-spoonful of 
phenjle in a pailful of water so as to make the water 
slightly milkj , pour this mixture over five or six square 
jards, the worms will appear above the surface and crawl 
about when they may be collected The solution will not 
injure the grass A dressing of sharp gnttj sand will 
send them to the lower strata 
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FLOWER BEDS. 


T o get the full benefit of their floral display all beds 
must be assigned to a northern and eastern 
position. The architecture of the building must 
be the governing factor of the design. The 
plates incorporated in this chapter illustrate key designs 
that can be developed to any extent with one, two or three 
centres, according to requirements and space. Excessively 
large beds should be avoided as well as complicated 
designs. When planning out a design, the turf space 
between beds should never be less than twice the width 
of the bed it frames, and in some cases a greater width, 
still is found desirable. 

The shape of the bed in which plants are grown have 
an appreciable influence upon their appearance. To display 
a certain flower of average height, probably a round or 
oval bed all to itself cannot be beaten. Small beds in 
large gardens must be few, and only placed in curves of 
grass or gravel where there is not much room. A number 
of small beds give a spotty and unpleasing effect to the- 
scene. 

Besides the round or oval beds there are other methods 
whereby different flowers can be assorted pleasantly, as 
well as other shapes for beds. Different shapes for small 
beds, one beneath each of the standard roses that are 
often ranged along lawn edges, will do much to relieve 
the monotony that exists before the different colours of 
the roses appear. The uncommon is not always beautiful. 
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Aet of the two fiower beds, one perfect in design, the other 
less artistic but quite origiml. the latter will be the better 
when properh filled It is quite possible, however, to 
combine loveliness and the unfamiliar, espccnllj when 
■flower •vnd foliage plants ore the nrUst's pigment The 
■end of a lawn is often the site for a wide border bed of 
straightest formation, the result is much better when the 
border is cut m two and \ grass walk left between them, 
an arch being put up to span this 

Simplest beds are often the best, and when properly 
filled look delightful The gracefulness of half moon- 
shaped beds mnke them especially valuable for lawn ornn- 
ment and the' can be util placed springing out of the 
corners of grass plots, large or small, two beds with the 
points opposite one another, only a narrow space being 
left between for traversing, can occupy the centre of a 
lawn or gravel square, with a standard rose or other 
ornament m the middle The shape is easy to cut, simple 
•to fill effectively, and offers no obstacle to the workings 
of the lawn mower 

If some evergreen plants arc put into the beds early 
the work of arranging the flowering bedding pi mts after- 
wards will be greatly simplified, and the effect much 
improved All beds in a girden should not be treated alike, 
no matter what method is idoptcd Dividing lines among 
gav flowcs show them off to perfection Simplicity of 
design should be studied, and this is gamed by not mixing 
too many flowers Most of the charming evergreen dwarf 
plants have a blossom, but it is for their foliage that the) 
are valued 

A round bed well edged in scallops is pretty, the 
scallops can be filled with dwarf evergreens or m a colour 
■scheme Beds with curved outlines are, of course, more 
-difficult to cut out and peg satisfactorily than are those 
•with straight lines or points, but any one can perform the 
work if he tal es pains enojgh It is best to use a number 
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of small white peg's, and when accurate measurements 
have been made these should be placed two or three inches 
apart until the design is known to be quite accurate. When 
the final measurement is made the cutting out of the turf 
or the forking up of gravel can be done. Before the design 
is cut it is a good plan to outline it \\ ith lime, as a very 
good impression is obtained of the future “ look ” of the 
layout. 


These designs may an) of them be set in a round or 
square of gravel or turf, or occupj positions in lawn corners. 



Square beds can easily be altered by cutting off the corners 
and so making them oblique, or by adding points to the 



centre of the four sides. Another change is, if instead of 
the points, half circles be added to the four sides ; or instead 
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of the points being' made outside the outline, they had been 
turned inwards 

The corners of lawns are wasted unless beds are made 
them, or pUlO-f coses, clumps of grass, specimen tr^es, 
shrubs, giant plants, rockeries, vases or mounds fill them 
Now there are gome beds that look nwkwTrd when set m 
corners, others thit are just suited to them, a shield, 
oblong or oval, never looks well, but n diamond with one 
point to the corner fulfils every need, a round is tolerable, 
and so is a heart shape 

Round and square flower beds arc common m gTrdcns, 
so the demand is for the uncommon, or at least beiutifuT 
ways to plant them, and there are many which can be 
thought off Beds of elaborate st'ir or other shapes are 
easier to fill effectively than are plain rounds, squares, cle « 
so extra care should be devoted to the latter to show off" 
the plants to the best advantage 

Border designs arc useful in both large and srh^^l 
gardens and make a most effective feature A beautiful 
effect can be obtained by surrounding a large lawn with n 
border bed, only breaking it at intervals to illow of 
entrances and exits A very wide walk can be turned inlo 
^ floral display if a border is run down its centre 

The designing and filling up of an herbaceous border 
IS a most fisciniting bit of work and when well Und 
thoughtfully done is extremely beautiful 

The straight edged border is most commonly to be seen 
and should be replaced by the border with shaped edges 
These look very pretty and show off flowers much better; 
X background missed with tall subjects can be given 'i 
lighter effect if the scallops in the front of the border are 
filled with dwarf plants Colour harmonies are more eT^’ly 
arranged A simple wived border is more picturesque than 
a straight one and the wider it is the more original is it« 
appearance 
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\’nrious outlines can be fjivcn to the border, but they 
must be made so that the mower can be easily worked 
along- the edges. An elaborate edge is showm below- and 
is sometimes a prett}' feature, and once the troub'e of 
pegging it out is over, the result w'lll long continue to 
please. 



A succession of points gives an elegant effect and offers 
many nooks in w'hich miniature plants can be charmingh' 
g-rouped. Edgnngs for claboratel) cut borders must be as 
unobtrusive as possible, as they interfere with the sharpness 
of the outline. In the large majority of borders «ome 
groups of taller plants should appear near the edge 
occasionally, as the eje tires of monotonous levels. 

The following are two suggestions, w’hich can be 
enlarged upon, tow'ards colour harmony in the herbaceous 
border ; — 



1. Pale pink. 

2. Blue. 

3. Orange. 

4. Pale yellow. 

5. Cream. 

O. Dark red. 

7. Violet. 


8. Pale blue, 
g. Pale yellow. 

10. Crimson. 

11. Rose. 

12. Lemon. 

13. White. 

14. Dark blue. 


20 
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I <5 Yellow 

16 Orange 

17 Cream 

18 Rose 

19 Pale blue 

20 Pile vellott 

27 


2t Crimson 
24 Pale cream 

23 Orange 

24 Dark pink 
2^ Lavender 
2G Apricot 

Pale pink 







r Canna > dlow 
a AcrocJinum rose 

3 Verbena blue 

4 Gypsophila white 
3 Cornflower blue 

6 Antirrhinum nelrose 

7 Nasturtium salmon 

8 Phlos )ellow 

9 Linana yellow 
to Sweet pt^ white 
n Salpiglossis 

12 I arkspur pink 

13 Diantbus white 

14 Pan«y mixed 

15 Stock blue 

16 Silvia scarlet 


I? Popp) pink and vvliitt 
j 8 Diinthus salmon 

19 Mignonette 

20 Bnchycome white 

21 Antirrhinum yellow 

22 Larkspur blue 

23 Sweet pea cream 

24 Antirrhinum scarlet 

25 Phlox scarlet 
2G Linana pink 

27 Eschsoltzia yellow 

28 Leptosyne yellow 

29 Gamolepis 

30 Aster blue 

31 Ageratum pale blue 
3a Canna dark red 


After pegging out the design comes the very important 
Item of the preparation of the beds On this preparation 
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depends very largely the ultimate growth and floral display 
of your plants. Each bed must be dug out to at least a 
foot-and-a-half in depth, and if this digging be done in 
the hot weather so much the better. When filling in, a 
large quantity of leaf mould and thoroughly decomposed 
manure must be incorporated with the soil, thoroughly 
watering and working it before planting. 

Colour. 

There are various ways of arranging your beds, the 
most common being either by colour contrast or colour 
harmony. Where strong colouring is necessary, such as 
the entrance border or drive, colour contrasts should be 
aimed at, such as white and red, not white and yellow 
which is an example of colour harmony. The effect of 
colour in a flower garden is a most important item. It is 
an easier matter to propagate the stock of plants necessary 
to fill up a flower garden than to arrange them to produce 
a pleasing and harmonious effect. Of course there are 
certain difficulties which arise; for instance, out of the 
varieties of heights and habits of the plants, and in the 
unsuitableness of garden design, especially in those where 
the beds are large and too close together, or vice versa. 
Under such circumstances it is most difficult to apply the 
principles of either harmony or contrast, and at the same 
time give essential prominence to symmetry. But, after 
all, there are few places not even m the smallest gardens, 
which do not afford an opportunity to some extent for a 
definite system of arrangement. A single bed in an isolated 
position may be made to display the effects of either 
harmony or contrast, or both, in flower gardening. 

The experiment of admitting a ray of sunlight through 
an aperture Into a dark room, and after it enters making 
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It piss ihroujifh a triangular glass prism on to a ivhite 
wall on the opposite side of the room, analvses Iht light 
and shows us of what colours it is composed Immcdiatelj 
on passing through the glass prism it is dispersed and 
f jrms on the wall an oblong figure of seven different colours 
If these colours arc printed on a circular card in the order 
and proportion shown on the wall, then the circle which 
IS divided into 360 degrees would be divided ns follows — 
\ loltt 80, mdigo 40, blue 60, green 60, )ellow 48, onngc 
27 and red 45 Red, blue and jcHow have been termed 
the three primarj colours because the others cm be 
produced b\ miving these in different proportions To 
ascertain the correct contrasting colour to anj particular 
<olour, find its exact opposite in the circle Tike violet 
for instance, if t line is drawn from the centre of the space 
occupied b) violet to the opposite side of the circle its 
terminal end will be m green, but near to jellow, which 
determines that the contrasting colour to violet is green 
with 1 I'lile )ellow mixed, or bluish green The following 
IS n table of colours md their contrasts — 


Black 

White 

White 

Bhck 

Red 

Bluish green 

Orange 

Blue 

ellow 

Indigo 

Oreen 

Reddish violet 

Blue 

Orange 

Indigo 

Orange yellow 

^ icAet. 

Bluish green 


In the same vva) harmonising colours cin be readily 
determined That which harmonises with nnj particuhr 
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colour is ahva) s next the orig^inal colour and between it 
and the contrasting- colour in the order of the diagram. 
It will be seen that red is the harmonising colour to 
orange, blue to violet, yellow to white, and so on Red 
or scarlet, dark or pale pink, and white form a pleasing 
harmony from red to white. Again take a purple flowering 
plant with a shade of red in it and place it near a crimson, 
or let a golden leaved plant be associated with another 
species having silverv foliage, and a most delicate and 
pleasing harmony is obtained. Harmony and contrast can 
also be illustrated with charming effect in one design or 
bed. What can be more lovely than a centre of yellow 
with a corresponding zone of white, finished off with a 
fringe of blue or purple. The two centre colours 
harmonise, while the blue contrasts. If two contrasting 
colours, jellow and blue, are mixed in a bed and edged with 
red, which harmonises with the orange, the effect is very 
fine. In filling a bed with three colours in distinct zones, 
the two harmonising should alwajs be m the centre, and 
the contrasting colour as a margin. Where plants are of 
various heights a portion of the soil from that part of the 
bed where the taller things are to be planted should be 
thrown on to the space alloted for the dwarfer. As a 
general rule the taller plants should be put in the larger 
beds and vice versd ; and all beds exceeding 12 or 14 feet 
in diameter should be planted with two or more colours, 
in order to relieve the heavy mass of colour; the strongest 
colours should be at the margin. In planting a group of 
beds on the complementary principle, the centre or key bed 
should never be the most brilliant; the stronger colours 
should be at the extremity of the design. Cream, lemon 
and gold have a wonderful power of softening violent con- 
trasts. Scarlet is difficult to place because so many flowers 
are pink, carmine, mauve or purple; but with plenty of 
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Lreim, jellow, oranfie or flesh it is alwajs pleasing, and 
the shades of blue and violet are well shown off bj it If 
violet and purple ha\e to be placed near each other, phct, 
T vivid mass of orange or gold between them Go'den 
scarlet and rose pink, can be rendered tolerable together 
if 1 quantity of gold blossom separates them The finest 
setting for rose pink flowers in a bed, border or shrubbery, 
IS a ilose background of gold variegated foliage with side 
masses of pure while flowers, the vellovv vanegation 
supplies the want of yellow m rose and crimson Stlmon 
pink IS more pleasing when alone A group of Delphiniums 
on a lawn is charming, but if there is a bright grnvel path 
near, or n bed of vellow or npricot flowers, the effect is 
infinitely improved Carmine against a grey wall is 
unpleasing unless there is also some cream or lemon yellow 
flowers that present the some effect Rose pink and gold 
can be safely mingled, but they must be fir awav from 
scnrlet flowers, and the gold should have no tint of orange 
Magenta is the deepest shade of brilliant rose pmk, so is 
best nssoointed with it, but cream is the other colour that 
suits it, ns also pale mnuvc and lavender Vivid rose and 
cnrmme should have copper or crimson coloured foliage 
plants ns n bnckground Crimson flowering climbers look 
best on a cream white house In order to mtensifv the 
effect of scarlet it should be surrounded with white flowers 
White and green folnge shrubs and trees nre admirable 
as a background to red Scarlet and yellow are often too 
gnudj in combinntion, but they tone well if orange is 
placed between them Vermilion and scarlet should never 
be mixed, scarlet and pale blue are very pretty together 
\ lolot IS extra well shown up by Silver or variegated 
folnge, and it can never be harmoniously used with blue 
Purple nnd pale blue or lemon ycllovv always please and 
mauve is very pretty with pale pink, purple and snow 
white are a fine contrast 
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Ihe following are colour schemes for one bed either 
mixed or in zones : — 

Pink, yellow and salmon shades. 

White and pale blue shades. 

Pale blue and cream shades. 

Salmon pink and pale blue shades. 

Rose pink and pale blue shades. 

Cream and maroon shades. 

Salmon pink and crimson shades. 

Red, white and blue. 

The following are a few suggestions for filling large 
beds in a colour design : — 

Centre yellow, zone white, edged blue. 

Centre yellow and blue mixed, edged red. 

Centre red and blue mixed, edged yellow. 

Centre purple, edged crimson. 

Centre orange, edged red. 

For instance, circular or diamond shaped beds of white 
phlox or candytuft with centres or edges of red phlox, or 
mixed with larkspurs; or lobelias edged with gamolepis; 
or beds of cornflower or gypsophila with poppies mixed 
would appear quite pretty. In large gardens along 
carriage drives a strip of grass having in the centre beds 
of flowers, alternating with small round beds each filled 
with a plant of the Livistonia palm is one of the most 
pleasing forms of decoration possible. 
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The following arrangement obtains a good colour 
effect — 

White and cream 
Yellow 
Orange 
•Scarlet 
Orange 
Yellovtf 

Cream and white 

Pale blue and mau\e 
Blue 
•Purple 

Mau\e and pale blue 

White and cream 
Pale pink 
Pink and rose 
•Crimson 
Rose and pink 
Pale pink 
Cream and white 

The asterisks indicate where the deepest tones should 
be used Palest shades to be used in front of the border 
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POT PLANTS. 


T he cultivation of plants in pots plays a very 
important r 61 e in most gardens, especially where 
the compound is limited. Certain plants grow best 
in pots, while others are grown in them simply for 
the sake of ornament. 

Pots are made in many shapes, but the ones most 
commonly used are the upright and the flat; the latter 
being known as a pan. The pan is used for the sowing 
of seeds and also for the growing of plants in groups so 
as to show masses of flower. 

All new pots should be well soaked before being used 
and all previously used pots should be thoroughly washed 
and scrubbed. 

Healthy, well-grown plants look well in pots, and whert 
they receive suitable treatment add greatly to the charms 
of the verandah or greenhouse. Besides annuals and 
ordinary greenhouse plants, almost any plant can be grown 
in a pot for decorative purposes, up to a certain age. Of 
course there are exceptions, but these are few compared 
with what can be so grown. 

The mixing of different sorts of soils and manures for 
potting plants in general is an evil to be avoided, and a 
plant that thrives in loam will thrive better in it ultimately 
if there are no animal or organic manures mixed with the 
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turfj loam The excrements of animals and decaying 
\egetation are undoubtedly beneficial to plants, but not 
mixed with the soil in a narrow deep vessel like a fiower 
pot Such substances are best applied as a top dressing 
Take a Croton for instance, it thrives splendidly in light 
turfv loam and requires nothing else till its pot becomes 
filled with roots Then a top dressing of nch manure is 
of immense benefit to the plant which, if mixed with the 
soil at the time of potting, is not only injurious but un- 
necessary As a rule we neglect Nature’s method of potting 
and nourishing her children Generally we put manure 
of too gross a nature into the sod. Nature lays it on top 

Charcoal is a great help in potting plants It has a 
wondrous charm for roots and is of the foremost importance 
in the soil of nearly all pot grown plants A good all 
round compost is made up of four parts of good garden 
soil, two parts of leaf mould, one part of decomposed 
manure and half a part of sand This should be thoroughly 
mixed together and with the aid of a sprinkling of water 
made thoroughly moist 

In filling pots arrangements should be made for 
drainage and at least a quarter of the depth of each pot 
should be filled with broken crocks On this place a 
l^}er of cocoanut fibre and then fill with soil as much as 
Is necessary to allow of the top of the ball of soil round 
the roots of the plant to be potted when placed on it to 
be about half an inch below the nm of the pot Then 
while holding the plant in position gradually fill in the sides 
with the compost and press down firmly This operation 
of pressing the earth around firmly is very essential and 
must be properly attended to 

When potting on plants do not remove them to a \ery 
much larger pot, a size bigger is all that is required 
Generally speaking when the roots of a plant begin to 
protrude out of the hole in the bottom of the pot, then it 
needs shifting into a larger pot It must be remembered 
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that a certain quantity of soil is consumed in the form of 
nourishment by the plant, while other portions are washed 
away in the drainage ; therefore it is necessary to re-pot 
plants once, twice, or even thrice a }ear, even should they 
not have outgrown the size of the pot. Sometimes, how- 
ever, surface dressing is resorted to; that is, a portion 
of the surface soil is removed and replaced with fresh rich 
compost. Several varieties of plants are much improved 
by being watered with liquid manure once or twice a 
week, taking care that it does not touch the leaves; also 
that the manure used is old, and the water when taken oft 
the manure is clear. In some instances, such as in that of 
Geranium plants, the}' improve by being to a certain degree 
pot bound, and then being supplied with liquid manure, 
and are forced into flower. 

Watering is a very important operation in the culture 
of pot plants. Heavy watering is injurious and no pot 
should be watered unless the soil really requires it. When 
a pot really requires watering a hollow sound will be 
emitted if it is tapped against the side with the knuckles 
or a stick. When a pot has been left unwatered for a 
considerable time it is best to stand it up to its rim in 
a tub of water until the soil becomes thoroughly saturated. 
Every advantage should be taken of rain and as far as 
possible all pot plants should be given the benefit of a 
downpour. Watering should be done in the morning and 
evening, and where the nights are cold and frosty it is 
better to water in the mornings only'. Care should always 
be taken never to water plants while the soil and leaves 
are yet warm from the effects of the sun. Should any 
plant be drooping for want of moisture, it is best to remove 
it into the shade for an hour or so, till it cools, and then 
to water it, and after a time to return it to its original 
place. 

In towns where dust and dirt accumulates rapidly on 
the leaves, not only should the syringe be used freely 
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after thf sun Ins {jone down, and in the earlj morninps, 
but the leaves should ocnsionall) be wiped ** 

soft sponge or rag dipped in soap suds and water 

When plants are used for room decor ition it is aK\a)s 
best to remove them outside it night time and bring them 
bark again in the morning It is also a good plan to 
replace the ones in use, «dv ever} week or so, bv others, 
this gives variety which is always icccptablt to the eye 

Where practicable it is always a good plan to have 
your pot plants neatly libelled, at least the more rire 
varieties Zinc labels ire the most serviceable written on 
with a solution of cupper sulphate 
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B y far the greater number of plant diseases are caused 
by the action of parasites. Probably no plant is 
free from them, and the more wdcly cultivated 
crops have to contend with a formidable number of 
parasitic foes. .'Yl parts of a plant are liable to be 
attacked ; the surface may be the only point of invasion 
or the parasite may burrow deeply into the tissues. On 
the habit and structure of the plant, on the character of 
the parasite and on the point of attack, will depend the 
nature of the injury. In some cases it may be little more 
than the loss of some food material, but it is usually the 
complications that result that do the harm. The presence 
of internal parasites often excites a morbid growth of the 
plant tissues, causing galls, knots, or other deformities, 
or they may cause an excessive formation of gums and 
resins. 

It should not be forgotten that cultural methods aid 
the plant in resisting disease. Proper rotation of crops, 
green manuring, good cultivation or the applications of 
certain fertilizers, all have the most beneficial effect in 
the suppression of insect pests. One of the most important 
safeguards against insect pests or fungus diseases, in 
many cases, is to maintain a vigorous condition of the 
plants cultivated. 

Generally speaking insects which attack plants arc of 
two kinds : (a) Biting insects, such as caterpillars, grass- 
hoppers and beetles, which eat the leaves and buds of the 
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plants, and (b) Sucking insects, such as green fly, meal) 
bugs and scales, which suck out the sap from the leaves 
and tender portions t result remedies in the A\.iy of 

poisons emplo\ed are of two kinds (a) Stomach poisons 
used against biting insects They are devised to kill the 
insect and also make the plant unpleasant to feed on, and 
{b) Contact poisons used against the sucking t)pe and 
applied to the insects themselves They generally contain 
some sticky or irritant materials, such as soap, rosin or 
phen^le, which bv forming a coating around the insects 
prevents them from breithing 

Great disappointment and often loss are occasioned 
in a garden bv the rnvages of insects Caterpillars are 
the most familiar of ihtsc pests and should be picked off 
and destrottd as soon as they are observed Some kinds 
only feed at night and search for them should be made 
in the earl) morning or late evening Some kinds of 
beetles are also destructive, their grubs often infest manure 
pits, so all manure should, as far as possible, be clo«cI) 
examined before being used These grubs ruin many plants 
b) eating awa) the roots 

nveT)thing considcrtd, the sucking insects, consisting 
of several species of Aphts, meal) bugs, thrips, scale insects 
and the red spiders, are the most serious insect pests that 
we have to contend with generallv The Aphides are smill 
greenish or black soft>bellied insects , they are gregarious 
and increase enormousl) and rapidly Contact sprays, such 
as kerosene emulsion or tobacco water, will destroy them 

Meal) bugs derive tbcir mme from a whitish flourv 
subitnnee with which Iheir bodies are covered and unless 
applied with sufficient force, spra)s are ineffective because 
of this covering Generali) where there are mtal) bugs 
there are vinous species of ants that carrv them from 
plant to plant frunc away the worst infested parts and 
spri) kerosene emulsion on the remainder All ant nests 
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near fay should fae destroyed with boiling- water. Spraying- 
with a strong solution of salt water has been found to be 
effective in removing mealy bug. 

Termites are a very serious pest, but it must be 
remembered they generally attack only in dry ground, so 
those plants that are liable to attack should have the 
surrounding ground always kept moist. A little crude 
arsenic, about a tablespoonful to a gallon of water, applied 
to the roots will drive them awaj . N'eem oilcake is 
another deterrent, and it is a good plan when putting in 
new plants to always mix half a pound of neem oilcake 
with the soil around each plant. Arsenic is only necessarr 
when this pest is found in great numbers and are verv 
persistent. 

The ordinary ant is sometimes a nuisance and maj 
be destroyed bj- leaving half picked bones about, and when 
covered with them, dropped into boiling water. Sulphur 
powder is harmless and will drive them away from pots 
when sprinkled over the soil. Camphor water is also 
useful. Chalk, when applied round the stems, prevents 
them from ascending. 

Rats occasionally prove a great nuisance to lawns and 
flower beds; the best and most economical remedy is to 
flood them out. Cyanogas has been used successfully 
against them, as -well as against porcupines and even 
snakes. It is procurable from any good chemist. 

Soot water is most efficacious in eradicating earth- 
worms. A weak solution of phenyie poured over the surface 
of. the soil will bring them ail to the top. 

Slugs are not infrequently very destructive, difficult to 
get rid of, and not uncommonly are so numerous that they 
cannot be destroyed by picking. Bran is a favourite food 
of theirs when they can get it; place some in any spot 
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the\ frtqui.nt, and after dark thej will be found on it, 
when thc> cm be picked up and destro>ed The applica- 
tion of lime water is effeetne and is prepared bj mixing 
one pound of unsljked lime to two gallons of water 

Kerosene emulsion is a goo<! ill-round spray for 
suikmg msL< ts md in order to be effeetive the sprajmg 
should be thorough ind in t liberal quantity Take two 
gallons ol kerosene oil one gillon of water and one pound 
of soft sotp, dissolve the soap m toiling water and, while 
still hot, add the kerosene Chum the liquid ste idily with 
a syringe until it is emulsified One pirt of this mixed 
with thirtv parts of water makes an <ITc tivc sprav 

Rosin enters into the eomposilion ot several vaKiible 
spraying flu ds for different forms of st ilt insects It acts 
h\ depnsitmg a covering mcr the msret, thus killing the 
litter by preventing its breathing Four pounds of rosin, 
two pints of fresh oil two pounds of caustic sod i should 
l( boiled together in ten gallons of water till the rosm is 
d'ssoUtd iind then made up to 15 gallons For use the 
solution should be diluUd to ten times Us quantity of water 

Tobacco juitc is used with beneficial results against 
Ipfiiticr plint lice, etc One pound of tobaeco leaf should 
be boiled m four gillons of water and after straining 
should be diluted before being used To render it more 
effective about half an ounce of soap should be added for 
each gallon It is a good remedy for mildew 
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THE CARE OF TREES. 


I T has been said that if all the external factors which 
influence the growth of a tree are favourable there 
is no theoretical reason why it should not live in a 
healthy condition and increase in size indefinitely. But 
even since this is not the case owing to various unfavour- 
able agencies there is not the least doubt that the term of 
years of many' trees is shortened by' neglect due to 
ignorance. 

There are few gardens or parks of any considerable 
extent which do not contain trees whose size or rarity 
^ive them a peculiar value and it is not therefore 
surprising that there is a widespread desire to know how 
the decreasing vigour of such trees may’ be revived. The 
three most powerful agencies that bring about the destruc- 
tion or decline of trees are wind, poor food supply and 
fungoid parasites. Trees that suffer most during storms 
are those whose main trunk forks low down, separating 
there into two or more great limbs and dividing the head 
of the tree into several distinct sections. The prevention 
of the forking of trees is a matter that should be attended 
to in the early stages of their growth. It is most important 
in the young state of large growing trees to keep them 
to a single leader as long as possible, thus laying the 
foundation of a tall, straight trunk capable of supporting 
the whole head of branches. Long spells of excessive 
drought undoubtedly hasten the end of many trees. When 
an artificial supply of water is available the soil should 
be thoroughly moistened all through, but it is remarkable 
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how much less effective artificial watering' is than the 
natural rainfall But it is probably certain that nothing 
hastens the end of trees so much as parasitic fungi, it is 
often their attacks that fatally reduce the wind resisting 
power of trees Whenever a wound appears immediate 
steps should be taken to heal it The mONt common cause 
of decay is neglect of cut surfaces left by branches being 
broken off by the wind or to stumps left after pruning 

When a branch has to be removed, or when the stump 
of a branch is left through breakage by wind, it must be 
cut right back to the circumference of the larger branch 
to which It was attached If any wound is not covered 
decay sooner or later is set up, damp enters and a cavity 
begins to form The prevention of disease by means of 
amputation and filling op of cavities lias been appropriately 
named “ tree surgery,” the aim of which is to repair the 
damage resulting from neglected injuries and rotted areas 
In considering this subject it is important to become 
familiar in a f'cnerai way with tht parts of a tree which 
are directly involved and how thev ire affected by the 
surgical methods employed 

A tree is composed of three mam parts the root, the 
stem and the leaf The roots do not s^rvt for anchorage but 
are the mam passages for the entrance of water into a tree 
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In Fig I, b IS the portion of the wood which lies 
immediately beneath the bark and cambium and is known 
as the sapwood, it is mainly through this that the wafer 
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passes from the roots to the leaves. The sapwood is of 
a ligfhter colour in many trees than the heartwood, Fig", i, 
a, in the central portion of the trunk and limbs, and 
vanes in thickness from a quarter of an inch to two inches 
and more, according to the size of the tree. The heart- 
wood is practically dead tissue and gives stability to the 
tree. It is not active in conducting sap and thus it may 
often be partially or completely removed without causing 
serious injury to the tree beyond impairing its strength. 
Not so with the sapwood, for if any great amount of this, 
as measured around the trunk, be removed, the tree may 
be seriously injured or killed. Since the sap moves 
upwards through the minute tubes that run lengthwise in 
the sapwood, it is possible to remove a long and narrow 
strip of sapwood extending parallel with these tubes with 
less injury to the tree than would result from cutting out 
a shorter and smaller, but broader, area to an equal depth ; 
this is due to the fact that a broader cut severs and renders 
useless a greater number of these sap conducting tubes. 

From the standpoint of tree surgery the most 
important portion of a tree is a very thin, usually watery, 
layer of )’Oung tissue located between the bark and wood 
of all healthy parts of a tree. This is the cambium. 
Fig. I, c. This cambium is constantly giving rise to new 
cells and it is this that covers all wounds in the bark of 
trees. If a portion of the cambium is killed, no more new 
wood or bark can again be formed under or over this 
area, but the living cambium surrounding the dead area 
will give rise each year to a new layer of wood and bark 
and will gradually push out over the dead area and 
eventually cover it. To effect this dead and decaying 
branches should be carefully removed in a manner that 
will prevent injury to the surrounding bark and cambium 
and all broken stubs should be neatly cut back. .Any 
decayed or diseased matter in trees should be carefully cut 
out and the cavities filled in with cement. 
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For the work of removing branches the most essential 
implements are n f»ootl sized s-iw, t chisel, a hammer and 
a strong knife A large bmb should never be removed by 
sawing through from the upper side, as this usually strips 
the bark md wood below the scar The proper wav is to 



make the first saw cut on the under side, from six inches 
to a fool bejond the point where the final cut is to be made 
It should reach from one-fourth to one-half through the 
branch A second cut is made on the upper side of thi. 
limb, an inch or two beyond the first cut, and is continued 
until the hmb falls After the bmb has fallen n third cut 
IS made close to the trunk and in line with its woody 
surface A coating of tsr should then be immediately 
npplied 

With cavities all decayed and diseased matter should 
be carefully removed, and thoroughly too, and the bottom 
nnd sll other parts should be so shaped that if water be 
thrown into the cavity it vvould promptly run out ngain 
After the disensed matter hts been completelv removed a 
coating of creosote should be applied and on top of this 
a heavy costing of tar The cavity should then be filled 
in with cement, which is firmly rammed m and smoothed 


over 
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HEDGES. 


H edges sen'e many useful purposes and should be 
made use of very much more than they are at 
present. They can prove ornamental as well, 
if use is made of the flowering- varieties. They 
are largely used to dixdde off one portion of the garden 
from another and also to screen off unsightly parts. The 
stronger growing varieties create a means of excluding 
wandering cattle and other objectionable animals from 
entering the garden. The more fibrous rooted varieties, if 
planted horizontally on a steep slope in rows about loo feet, 
prevent soil erosion. 

The success of a hedge greatly depends on the proper 
preparation of the soil. Hedges are usually required to 
stand for a long time and no pains should be spared to 
ensure a strong free growth. The site must be trenched 
to a depth of about three feet and well decomposed manure 
incorporated with the soil when filling in. To allow for 
settling, the trenches must be well watered before putting 
in the hedge. 

Most of the varieties of hedge plants are propagated 
by seed and these should be sown direct into the trench. 
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All other methods of propagation should be carried out in 
nursery beds and transplanted into the trench ^vhen roots 
have formed 

On wet ground it is advisable to plant the hedge on 
a ridge Old hedges often become bare at the base, if 
such are cut down to about three feet from the ground, 
the lower p irts of the stems will break, out into growth 
and will in time fill up again 

Bambusa — These are of various sorts and are verv 
useful as well as ornamental They are suited fo- 
growing on moist positions and form eTectual 
wind breaks Propagated from seeds and cuttings 

Carissn cariinJas — The Karunda A very thorny hedge 
that succeeds m dry positions Very ornamental 
when the pink and white fruit appear in masses 
all over the plants Propagated from seeds 

Ci/r«5 vuigans — The Khatta Lime Forms a protective 
hedge of a very neat appearance and will grow 
mas ihne soil Propagated from seed 

Dadonea riscosa — Forms a dwarf ornamental hedge 
and does not require much water Useful for 
growing on saline soils Propagated from seed 

Duranla pluntert — An ornamental hedge that is very 
pretty when in flower Can be kept dwarf or 
allowed to grow tall Suitable for moist positions 
Propagated from seed or cuttings 
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Hibiscus of sorts . — These make very ornamental hedg'es 
and are propagated from cuttings. 

Inga dulcis . — The Madras thorn. A hedge verj' largely 
used, for besides being ornamental forms an 
effective protection, if properly trimmed. Will 
grow in a dry position and is very quick growing. 
Propagated from seed. 

Justtcia gendarttssa . — Useful for dwarf edging to a 
border ; usually kept trimmed to a height of about 
2 to 2^ feet. Propagated from cuttings. 

Lawsotim alba . — The .Mehndi. This does not require 
much water ; flowers verj- sweet scented. Pro- 
pagated from seeds and cuttings. 

Murraya cxoiica . — ^This forms a very pretty hedge with 
pure white sweetly-scented flowers. Propagated 
from seeds and cuttings. 

Myrtus communis . — The Myrtle. Verj’ slow growing 
but forms a very ornamental hedge. Propagated 
from seeds and cuttings. 

Tecoina sfans . — A very quick growing kind and is 
useful where an immediate effect is required. 
Suitable for dry positions. Propagated from 
seeds. 

In places where a ver> fast growing screen is required 
to temporarily take the place of another hedge of a slow- 
growing nature w-hich is to be the permanent one, the 
following w'ill prove successful. 
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CajatiHs luJicus — The DHtII Propafjnted from 'leed 
5eibaiiia cij^xptica — The jTint 

These hedijes should be planted about four or five 
feet awav from the permanent hedge, and as soon as the 
latter has beeomi. of a scrvueable height, should be dug 
out 
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USEFUL NOTES. 


Floral Decoration. 

I N all kinds of floral decorations the shade of colour is 
more important than the size of flowers. When 
grouping- flowers in vases two colours or shades of one 
colour have a more pleasing appearance than a large 
number of colours. One tall vase and two smaller ones 
make a better table centre than three of equal size. Low 
vases are preferred to tall ones. \^nien arranging a centre- 
vase a good effect is produced by grouping small flowers. 
of a dark shade under larger flowers of a paler colour. 
Avoid overcrowding. Hand bouquets should be constructed 
so as to keep fresh as long as possible, in addition to being 
light to carry, small to grasp, and pleasing to the eye and 
nose. Buttonholes are most effective when composed of a 
single flower relieved by its own foliage whenever possible. 

Colour in Flowers. 

In certain families of plants particular colours prevail 
and in no single instance can we expect to see Blue, 
Yellow and Scarlet colours in varieties of the same species. 
Bring any family of plants to mind and it will be seen 
how undeviating is this law. In the Dahlia we have scarlet 
and yellow, but no approach to blue, and so in the rose, 
hollyhock, etc. In the Verbena, Salvia, etc., we have 
scarlet and blue, but no yellow. In the Hyacinth we have 
blue and a fairly good yellow, but no scarlet. Of course 
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in this familj 've have the combination, crimson, but 
crimson IS not scnrlct anj more than blue is purple 

Tomatoes 

These plants can be grafted on the root of the potato 
and the same plant will produce both crops well 

Prickles and Spines 

In ordinarv I inguagt these terms are often confounded 
A prickle IS a mere outgrowth from the bark, and a slight 
pressure at the base will suflice to detach it, as its attach- 
ment IS only superficial A spine is an abortive sharp- 
pointed branchlet To remove a spine the woody cylinder 
of the branch with which it is continuous has to be broken 
or cut 

Thokni. and Spikes 

These have generally been regarded as means of 
defence against browsing animals Spines and pncklj 
plants are particularly characteristic of dry places If a 
spiny plant is grown m a garden with a very moist soil 
and the air be kept moi«t as well round the plant, the 
seedlings grow up or the cuttings send out shoots with 
much shorter spines than on the wild plant in Nature In 
the second season none are formed at all Spmcscence is 
nothing more than the inevitable result of living under 
such conditions as tend to arrest the softer cellular tissues 
and to harden the woody ones, so that the nbs and veins 
of leaves grow out into spiny terminations or the whole 
leaf may be reduced to a necdle-like structure, and branches 
instead of elongating into leafy shoots remain short and 
pointed As to their being defensive, this must only be a 
secondary and accidental result 

Use of Hairs on Plants 

Plants habitually growing m dry places art much more 
hairy than those in ton,imnlly wet and damp places The 
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same kind of plant is more hardy in the former than in 
the latter, and the presence or absence of hairs is an 
adaption to the localities in question. 

In hot deserts nearly all the plants in the dry water 
courses are of a pfrey colour and not britjht green, due to 
the thick coating of hair which prevents the green colouring 
matter to be seen. An analogous change occurs when wild 
hairy plants are cultivated in a garden ; the Parsnip, 
densely clothed with hairs when wild, is quite hairless when 
cultivated. The use of hairs are manj', and in the desert 
they take on various forms. Thej may be stiff and pressed 
to the surface, all lying in one direction, or thej’ are 
interlaced, or they may be of a twisted cottony character 
and cover the surface with a layer of wool, or they may 
be stellate and flat branches interlacing so as to produce 
a thick coating of felt. They may be bladdery and filled 
with water, but they finally collapse and form a glossj 
sheet over the surface of the leaf. Being more or less non- 
conducting they protect plants from excessive heat and 
light and so tend to reduce transpiration, or loss of water 
from the interior of the plant. Besides the desert many 
alpine plants are densely coated with hair. Their use in 
high mountains is presumably in checking the great cold. 
The next use is as an absorbent. In many desert plants 
the hairs are often coaled with wax, but it is slashed so 
as to leave spaces thro.igh w'hich the dew and c ew is 
verv heavy for the greater part of the year-can be absorbed 
and the plants nourished by water. If the foliage is at all 
flacid' from an excess of transpiration over the absorption 
by the root then the leaves will absorb water with rapidity. 


Dkaixage. 

Drainage removes stagnant water and raises the tem- 
lerature of the soil by admitting warm air. It makes the 

;oil more productive and brings an f ^ 

mproves the w-orking qualities of the soil and helps 
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manures to tct more readily It sweetens sour land and 
encourag-es heavj crops of good qualit\ It reduces the 
number of noxious insects m the garden and discourages 
the growth of obnoxious weeds 

Suckers 

Suckers occur where there is a cheek of sap and an 
excess of air to the soil Bury a shoot and it makes roots, 
expose a root and it makes shoots The roots of some 
trees cannot form wood buds near the surface, others cm 
make buds which provide growth in the form of suckers 
In all cases suckers arise m response to the influence of 
air, light and sun heat Thev spring almost entirely frem 
the top sides of roots and onh occur within the free and 
aerated depths Onh horizontal roots yield them, and where 
d root rises and falls, the highest points alone develop wood 
buds and send up shoots Old trees sucker most, because 
their roots have so filled the soil is io force many near 
the surface Shaffow, extra stiff, cold and wet sods mav 
induce suckcring Careless digging also promotes suckers 
hv allowing too much air to the roots and by causing 
wojndi whence bud forming sap jccumulates to produce 
sucker-. Where the soil is frequenth made up and the 
surface kept free of he ivy roots, suckers are not likely to 
prove a nuisance The harm done bv suckers is m pro- 
portion to the leaves thev make 

Xscil OF RA 7 S 

An acre is equal to 6,272,6-10 square inches An inch 
deep of water on this acre will be as manv cubic inches 
of water, vvhich at 231 to the gallon, is 27,154 gallons 
This immense quantity of water will weigh 228,190 lbs 
or 114 tons, or 4} gallons to the square vard 

Destruction of Trffs bv Poison 

In order to destrov trees quickU the use of arsenic and 
soda IS recommended Tlie solution must be applied when 
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the tree is dormant and should be poured into a frill ring- 
cut in the bark of the tree down to the wood. For trees 
four feet in diameter about a quart of solution is required. 
One pound of arsenic, three pounds of washing soda and 
four gallons of water is necessary. Mix the arsenic to a 
paste and pour it slowly into the soda solution, stirring 
all the time. Boil if necessary in order to obtain a clear 
solution and avoid inhaling the fumes, which are poisonous. 


An Acre. 


60 

feet 

by 

726 feet. 

1 10 
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» » 

♦ ♦ 
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198 ,, 
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20 
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C.'tPACiTY OF A Tank. 

A circular tank — 


I ft. in depth and 5 feet in 
Do. 6 

Do. 7 

Do. 8 

Do. 9 

Do. 


diameter holds 142 gallons. 

? ' 

215 

tt 

CO 

♦ I 

-- 378 

t) 

472I 

t) 

,< 5825 )i 
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Measuring Iimbtr 

To measure square timber multiply the length, width 
and thickness together and divide the result by 12 

Plouciiinu 

Width of furrow — 


7 rns 

in 

ploughing one acre travels 14^ 

8 .. 


.. i2i 

9 . 


„ 1 1 

10 ,, 


. , 9 i 

It > 


. 9 

12 ,, 


81 

>3 .. 


.. . . 75 

14 .1 


.. 7 

tS » 


..65 

16 ,, 


0 65 


Number op Trees to an Acre 
4 feet apart 2,720 trees 


S 
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12 
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no 
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Wi\TER RAISED BY A PuMP. 

Take the diameter of the pump cj Kinder and the length 
of the stroke. Square the diameter of the cylinder, multiply 
this by the length of the stroke and divide by 353. The 
result will be the number of gallons raised by each stroke 
of the piston rod. 


Staff Estimate. 

For an ornamental irrigated area one man is sufficient 
to look after three acres, and for a non-irrigated area one 
man is sufficient to look after ten acres. For nursery 
ground half an acre per man. 

W.ATER Supply. 

The minimum supply for good work during the months 
of March, April, May and June is 6,000 gallons per day 
per acre; during September, October and November 3,000 
gallons, and during December, January and February 1,500 
gallons. Knowing the acreage and the capacity of the 
pumping plant, it is easy to arrive at the number of hours 
pumping is required during each period. 

Bullock Power. 

What number of bullocks will be required to water a 
garden of 50 acres daily? It takes 35,100 gallons of water 
to irrigate one acre; it will take 1,755,000 gallons to irri- 
gate 50 acres. One pair of bullocks draw 15,000 gallons 
of water dally, hence 117 pairs will be required, or approxi- 
mately two pairs per acre. 
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Seasovs 


Winter in the 

vconcuhr is 

known 

as 

Rabi 

Summer m the 

vernacular is 

known 

as 

Kharif 


Months 




Janmrv in the 

vtrmcular i-* known 

as 

Magh 

I ebrunry 

do 

do 


Phagoon 

March 

do 

do 


Chait 

April 

do 

do 


Baisikh 

May 

do 

do 


Jilt 

June 

do 

do 


Asir 

July 

do 

do 


Sawan 

August 

do 

do 


Bhadon 

September 

do 

do 


Kowar 

October 

do 

do 


K Itik 

Vovember 

<lo 

do 


Aghan 

December 

do 

do 


Poos 

COMI 

VKISON or fllCRMOMrTERS 

Thermometer hreezim; 1 toitiii(, hqiiiVAlent* compared with 

jxiint point tahrenheit thermometer 

F ihrcnheit "{z 

212 0 

20 30 

40 50 

Centigniie 0 

100 — I7J 

-6\ - 

. 

4 i JO 

Reaumur 0 

fio — 14 

-5 - 

I 

3 l 8 


Rcaumui 
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Tennis Lawn. 

A full sized court is 78 feet by 36 feet. 

A “ singles ” court is 78 feet by 27 feet. 

The diagonal distance from A to B is 85 feet 1 1 inches ; 
this figure is helpful when setting out the court, and 
ensures it being square. 


A 



Croquet Lawn. 

Full size 105 feet by 84 feet. For smaller grounds any 
multiple of 5 by 4 may be taken. There are six hoops 
and two pegs. Each hoop must have a clear freeway of 
12 inches by 4 inches and no more. Pegs two feet out of 
the ground. 



Cricket. 

Length of pitch is 22 j’ards. Popping crease four feet 
from the wicket and the bowling crease eight feet eight 
inches long. 


22 
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Manlrfs 

\\ ren mixmjj Trlifitial rmnures CTre must be taken 
not to miN those which would set up a chemical reaction 
unfd\ Durable to their object Tor e\amplc, Nitrite of 
Soda must not be mixed with Superphosphate, otherwise 
nitric acid will be set free and will escape as fumes and the 
nitrofjen be lost Similarly Basic Slag" must not be mixed 
with Sulphate of Ammonia or the ammonia will be lost 
The following should not be mixed — 

Nitrate of Soda and farmyard manure 
Lime and farmyard manure 
Basic Slag" and firmvard manure 
Lime and Sulphate of Ammonia 
Basic Slag and Sulphate of Ammonia 
Lime and Nitrate of Lime 

ScnSTITUTF FOB FaUMS SRD MANURE 
May be made in from six to eight months by forming 
a stack of garden refuse All garden refuse that will 
decay may be used so Jong as it is not diseased and each 
nine inch layer should rceent a slight sprinkling of 
sulphate of immonia 


Wood Ash 

This IS a most yaluable potash manure and cannot be 
too highly prized All cuttings and trimmings which are 
not required for leaf mould should be burnt at frequent 
mtcryals ns they are available The ash should be collected 
and stored away imder coyer from ram 
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to Qarden Lowers 


WE CARRY LARGE 
STOCKS OF EVERY 
KIND OF GARDENING 
TOOL 


€j from pruning knives and rakes ta 
garden rollers and lawn mowers. 

ffl for over one hundred and sixteen 
years we have been supplying 
the garden lovers of India with, 
their requirements. 

A we will gladly send you our 
Catalogue on request. 


T. E. THOMSON & CO., LTD. 

(Incorporated In England) 

9, Esplanade East 
CALCUTTA 


P, O. Box 193 

Telegrams HARDWARE ” 


Established in 
1820 


SUTTON'S SEEDS are 
* famoui throughout the 

world for their quality 
andareyearlj becoming better 
^ '^ A * Known In India 

fvery riov.er Lover can, with 
--^ ~~- ordlnaiy care, reproduce the 

oxquisite blooms so topical of 


oxquisite blooms so topical of 
English gardens 

Send without dela> for a copv of 
SUTTON’S SEED OA.TALOGUE , gratis 


.ige- SUTTON &,SONS, Ltd. 

(lNCO"POn»TCO IN ENSLANO) 
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CALCUTTA 
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^‘QUALCAST” Ball 
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All Parts made in England 
Self- sharpening Blades 

12-in. Cut, Rs 27-8 | 14-in Cut. Rs 29-8 
16-in. Cut. Rs 32-8 

QUALCAST “ PANTHER ” 
ROLLER MOWER 


12-in. Cut, complete with Grass Box 

Rs 65-0 




“IRONCRETE” 

GARDEN ROLLERS 

British Made. Unbreakable 
NOTE THE HEAVy WEIGHTS 
Size IS'xlS' weighs cwts , Rs 27-0 
14'xir ,. IJ ,. Rs 30-0 

„ 16'X14' „ 2 „ Rs. 33-0 

„ 18'Xl6' ., 3 „ Rs 45-0 

„ 20'X18' „ 4 „ Rs 66-0 

Agents : 

B.P. Fraser-DufE & Co. 

Mercantile Buildings, Calcutta 
Phone Cal. 1403. Tele. Add. “ RANGES ” 
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Thirty Years Resident in Bengal No interpreter needed 
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Newman’s Discount or Commission Tables In Indian Money 
Containing 10 431 calculations at from 1 Anna to 16 Annas 
per cent advancing by 1 Anna 1 Rupee to Rs 33j per cent , 
advancing by 4 Annas Rupees 35 to Rs 97} per cent , advanc- 
ing by Rs 2-8 On amounts from 1 Anna to Rs 1.00 000 
Compare this with any other Indian Discount Tables published 
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Practical Hints on Water-Colour Landscape Painting in 
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Europe >-~By M E Cale New and enlarged edition Mrs 
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Jute and Substitutes —Trade Information on the possibility of 
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distncts Pnee Rs 10-0 Cloth bound 

A Rapid Weight Calculator and Price Ready Reckoner for 
all Steel Sections in common use, — Joists Angles Cliannels 
Tees etc (Based on B S S Weights) and including all the 
new sections By R H Richardson (Metal Department 
Martin Sc Co Calcutta) P W D F ngineers Builders, 
Contractors Railways and all Commercial firms handling 
Steel Sections will apjireciate the use of this little book 
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